VRUOTIC  SONG 
OKRECT  VERSION 


angled  Banner"  to  Be 
„>  i  orth  in  Authentic  Form 
fc  ringing — Confusion  in  Ex- 
::  n:  Editions  of  the  Piece 
)  n-c  t  vto v.-  ~7?1  a ^  1 1.  /  Jtf 

Seierfce  Jfftnuor . 
autheni  Ic 
■i  ■  pbe  Star  Spangled  Banner;" 

.1  is  understood,  and  will 

patriotic  gatherings.1 

. 

.  .  n 

anthp'rj  should  be,  not  only  when 
...    ...  ...... 

when  sung  as  a  choral  tune 
r  p  iri  -  Is  Bftid  <n  have  Ha  work 
.  inleted.  or  nearly  so;  ami  aecord- 
v  a  standard  vocal  setting  of  the 

.  ii    of    Prancis    Srott    Key    Will    a  I 
lie   available   for   everybody  to 

»ng  with  the  music  thus  authorl- 
v  set  forth,  a  correct  text  of  the 
nav  he  expected.  About  the  text 
_  should  never  have  been. probably, 
conf  sion,  Inasmuch  as  those  who 
ted  i  >  know  had  only  to  look  up 
i  in  i.  s  of  ion  years  ago  to  And  the 
Bur  oon- 

...    in      here     Is.     as     those  awe 
U  t   led  who  have  examine^  the  vari- 
eriitions  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
singing   that   are  com-' 
■  cply  available. 
To  compare,  for  example,  an  edition 
[tw  sr. -called  octavo  chorus  form, 
disced  bv  the  Oliver  Ditson  Com- 
ty,  Boston.  1P17,  with  an  edition  in 
-;.r  f.  .ni-m  pnbl^heti  by  t;.  Sohir- 

igtit,  1914,  in 
ive  in  the  first 

■  "ho  I  brlsht  stars.  J  - 

Ln  th1*  S<  Birmer  edition: 

Whose  atrlpoa  and  bright  stars. 

Vt  a  line  further  on.  we  have  In  ihe 
lOfi  ed 

— the  nomba  bursting  in  atr.  i 

£i*eas,  in  the  Schirmer  edition: 
B  -  In  air, 

a  the  refrain  of  the  first  stanza,  we 

.e  in  the  DUsor.  edition: 

,  say,  lines  that  slar-sitangled  banner 
if  am 

tbc  same  place  in  the  Schirnter 
ition.  we  have: 
SB) .  does  tiie  utax-apangled  banner 

Now,  to  look  at  an  edition  of  the 
.them  ii  ■  illdren  iri 

E  public  schools  Of  Boston.     In  the 

ok,  "Boston  School  Music  Series, 

>,  2,  Songs  and  Exercises  for  Grade 
."  prepared  by  A.  T.  Davison  and 
w.  Surette,-  and  published  by  per- 
Isslon  of  the  School  Committee  of 
jaton,  by  the  Boston  M 
pyright,  1916.  we  find  a  line  of  the 
*8t  stanza  reading: 

—through  the  clouds  of  the  flghi, 
hlch  in  the  Ditson  and  the  Schirmer 
lltlons  i 

— thro'  the  perilous  fight. 

A  -■  tor  the  music,,  Chat  has  necea- 

perhape,   Been  somewha 
i  Uncertain  quantity 
nning,  Bince  11  was  borrowi 
^  the  music  of  Bin 
■re  Key's  time  and  as  that  of  Beran- 
ongs   and    ballads  contempo- 
ineonsly  were,  from  the  going  reper- 
try  or  popular  tunes.    The  giustc, 
ideed,  had  already  served,  as  Prof, 
■outs  C.  Bison  lias  shown,  as  the  tune 
>r  two  American  pat 1 


ii    o\  er    tor    his    poem,   "The  Star 

i  source,    scholars    agree,  in 
written   aboui    L7?6    by   John  Slaf 
ford   Smith,  Omposer 
so  al  th  I   was  an  adapts 

■  lion.  Further  than  (hat,  II  under- 
i  went    a    slight    change    of  melod. 

on  the  words,  "'dawn's  early  light"  and 
I  'flag  was  still  there,"  to  suit  Nlne- 
'eenth  Century  ideas  of  tonality,  as  the 
theorists  call  it,  or  of  key,  as  the  com- 
mon   word    is.     Gradually,    too.  the 
)  music,  in  popular  performance,  took 
I  on  certain   rhythmical  modifications, 
to  fit  the  swing  of  the  poem. 

Certain  of  these  modifications,  which 
[may  be  said  to  have  folk  sanction,  havt 
been  recognized  by  musical  editon 
who  from  time  to  time  have  prepared 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  for  pub- 
lication.  But  many  of  them  have  been 
I  academically  ignored.    Hardly  a  con- 
ductor of  a  singing  society  can  be 
I  round  but  will  express  himself  as  dis- 
satisfied with  most  printed  versions  of 
the  anthem,  because  they  do  not  cor- 
respond with  the  music  as  it  is  actu- 
I  ally  sung. 

1  The  two  versions  of  the  piece  by 
|  leading  American  music  publishing 
j  houses,  already  referred  to.  are  quite 
I  at  variance  with  each  other  in  details 

■  of  rhythm,  more  or  less  important. 
I  Moreover,  they  are  out  of  agreement 
j  in  the  fundamental  matter  of  melody. 

the  Ditson  edition  giving  the  sequence 
!  of  notes  on  ihe  words,  "rocket's  red 
I  glare."  and  "bursting  in  air,"  a  differ- 
ent pattern  from  the  Schirmer  edition. 
Then,  finally,  in  point  of  part-writing 
they  are  so  muc unlike  that  a  group 
of  singers  trained  in  one  version  could 
not  join  in  with  a  group  trained  In 
the  other,  except  with  bad  artistic 
consequences. 

The  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  has  at 
present  only  a  sort  of  informal  recog- 
nition as  the  national  anthem  of  the 
United  States.  Though  it  has  been 
adopted  for  use  in  military  ceremoni- 
als, it  may  be  said  to  have  but  an  ex-  i 
perimental  status,  and  therefore  it 
may  yet  fail. to  supplant  "America"  in 
public  favor;  and  it  may  even  yield 
place  to  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  which  many  persons  pre- 
fer. It  stands  before  the  people,  then, 
more  in  the  way  of  referendum  than, 
in  the  way  of  decree. 


Key's  Manuscript 
Of  National  Anthem 
ltimore 
■  mH^kA 

NEW  YORK,  Jan* 6  MP)  —  The' 
earliest  authentic  manuscript  of 
the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  penned 
by  Francis  Scott  Key  in  Baltimore 
nearly  120  years  ago,  is  going  back  to 
that  city  for  permanent  enshrine- 
ment,  purchased  by  funds  from  the 
estate  of  the  man  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. 

The  single  sheet  of  time-yellowed 
paper  on  which  Key  penned  the  na- 
tional anthem  in  1814  was  bought 
for  $24,000  at  an  auction  room  yes- 
terday by  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach. 
who  announced  later  its  new  owner 
was  the  Walters  Art  Gallery. 

The  manuscript  was  the  property 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  Henry  Walt- 
I  ers  of  Baltimore,  chairman  of  the 
I  board  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  who  passed  on  in  1931.  He 
willed  his  entire  art  collection,  to- 
gether with  the  large  gallery  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  He  also  left  25  per 
cent  of  the  estate  in  trust  for  main- 
tenance of  the  gallery.  Thus  the 
trustees  of  the  gallery  in  purchasing 
the  manuscript  paid  for  it  from  funds 
bequeathed  by  Walters. 

Mr.  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck,  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  report  on  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner,"  called  this 
manuscript  "unquestionably  the 
earliest  extant  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  A  letter  upon  the  back  of 
which  Key  is  said  to  have  written  the 
original  of  the  poem  during  the  bom- 
bardment by  the  British  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  Md.,  is  believed  to  have  been  | 
destroyed  by  the  writer  after  mak-  i 
insr  the  copy  sold  yesterday.  I 


The  "  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
Sells  for  $24,000 

Special  from  The  CJirfiitan  Science  Monitor  Bureau 


New  York 

BECAUSE  of  its  undisputed  great 
value  as  a  collector's  Item,  the 
manuscript  of  Francis  Scott 
Key's  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner" 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
bidder  when  it  was  offered  for  sale 
at  the  American  Art  Association- 
Anderson  Galleries  in  New  York  City 
last  week  at  an  auction  of  various 
literary  properties.  Still,  it  was  the 
focus  of  even  the  small  buyers'  inter- 
ests until  it  had  been  disposed  of  for 
the  price  of  $24,000. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  single  person 
attending  the  three  sessions,  which 
incidentally  totaled  $103,044.50,  be- 
grudged the  new  owner  the  treas- 
ured acquisition,  made  through  Dr. 
A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach.  the  rare-book 
dealer  of  New  York  City  and  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  generally  known 
that  the  song,  first  heard  in  a  Balti- 
more tavern  120  years  ago,  was  going 
home  as  a  public  possession  of  the 
people  of  Baltimore,  in  the  Walters 


NATIONAL  ANTHEM 
CAMPAIGN  CLOSING 

Petition  of  Millions  for 
"Star  Spangled  Banner" 


NEW  YORK,  Nov  14— Petitions  with 
thousands  of  signatures  are  pouring 
Into  the  headquarters  of  th©  National 
Americanization  committe  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  proposed  Con- 


Art  Gallery.  The  purchase  price  In- 
cluded not  only  the  yellowed  sheet 
of  paper  which  is  described  as  "the 
earliest  complete  and  earliest  extant 
autograph  manuscript"  of  the  song, 
but  also  a  copy  of  the  earliest  broad- 
side edition. 

The  bidding  opened  at  $5000,  with 
the  dealers.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Madi- 
gan,  James  F.  Drake,  Inc.,  and  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Marks  participating.  The 
bid  quickly  rose  to  $7500,  then  to 
$10,000.   with   Mr.   Gabriel  Wells 
dropping  out  at  $23,500  when  Dr. 
Rosenbach  differed  $24,000  and  took 
the  prize.  ^A-^»\tH  X*vi*w 
No  othei1  single  item  in  the  entire 
sale  approached  the  price  paid  for 
the  Key  manuscript.  The  two  next 
highest  were,  $3750  for  a  copy  of  the 
third  folio  Shakespeare  in  contem- 
porary binding  and  $2500  for  a  copy 
of  the  second  folio  Shakespeare,  with 
the  rare  Smethwick  imprint.  The 
first,  printed  in  London  in  1664,  and 
considered  more  rare  than  even  the 
second  folio,  was  acquired  by  Mr. 
Wells.  The  second,  printed  in  Lon- 
don in  1632,  went  to  Mr.  Marks.  A 
fourth  folio  Shakespeare,  being  the 
Viscount  Bateman  copy  in  a  contem- 
porary armorial  binding  and  printed 
in  London  in  1685,  was  taken  for 
$1550  by  Mr.  Alwin  J.  Scheuer. 


gressional  action  that  will  officially 
designate  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
as  America's  national  anthem. 

Capt  Walter  I.  Joyce,  director  of  the 
national  Americanization  committee, 
contemplates  petitions  bearing:  the  sig- 
natures of  10,000  Americans  indorsing 
proposed  legislation  In  behalf  of  this 
movement. 

More  than  5,000,000  names  of  persons 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  In  all 
walks  of  life  were  on  file,  catalogued 
by  Stated  on  Oct  1.  Since  then  every 
mall  has  Jdded  to  this  collection  with 
the  bulk  of  petitions  forwarded  by 
chapters  of  the  American  War  Moth- 
ers, V.  F.  W.  and  auxiliary  units,  and 
other  patriotic  organizations. 

The  last  of  a  chain  of  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner"  dinners  will  be  held  in 


New  York  Nov  23,  marking  the  official  , 
close  of  the  campaign  for  petition 
signers. 

The  mass  of  petitions  will  be  con- 
voyed to  Washington  in  a  colorful 
overland  parade  starting  from  New 
York  and  augmented  en  route.  Spe- 
cial ceremonies  and  a  patriotic  dem- 
onstration will  be  held  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  near  Baltimore,  where  Francis 
Scott  Key  composed  his  famous  an- 
them as  the  British  guns  bombarded 
the  fort. 


THE  CODE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
Adopted  by  the  National  Anthem  Committee,  April  2,  194-2 

1.  The  National  Anthem  will  be  presented  only  in  situations,  programs,  and 
ceremonies  where  its  message  can  be  effectively  projected. 

2.  Since  the  message  of  the  music  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  text,  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  singing  of  the  National  An- 
them. 

3.  The  leader  will  address  himself  to  those  assembled  as  an  invitation  for  their 
participation.    If  announcement  of  the  National  Anthem  is  necessary,  it  will  be 
stated  as  follows:    "We  shall  now  sing  our  National  Anthem,"  or  "So-and-so  will 
lead  you  in  singing  our  National  Anthem." 

4.  On  all  occasions,  in  singing  the  National  Anthem,  the  audience  will  stand  fac- 
ing the  flag  or  the  leader  in  an  attitude  of  respectful  attention.  Outdoors, 
the  men  will  remove  hats. 

5.  Musicians  playing  the  National  Anthem  in  an  orchestra  or  band  will  stand  when 
convenient  to  do  so. 

6.  Our  National  Anthem  is  customarily  sung  at  the  opening  of  any  program,  but 
special  circumstances  may  warrant  the  placing  of  it  elsewhere. 

7.  If  only  a  single  stanza  of  the  National  Anthem  is  sung,  the  first  will  be  used. 

3.    In  publishing  the  National  Anthem,  the  melody  and  harmony  and  syllable  divi- 
sions of  the  Service  Version  of  1918  will  be  used.    In  publishing  for  vocal 
groups,  the  voice-parts  of  the  Service  Version  will  remain  unchanged. 

9.    It  is  inappropriate  to  make  or  to  use  sophisticated  "concert"  versions  of  the 
National  Anthem. 

10.  (a)  For  usual  mass  singing  of  adults  and  for  band  or  instrumental  performances, 
the  key  of  A-Flat  will  be  used,    (b)  For  treble  voices  the  key  of  B-'Slat  may 
be  used. 

11.  If  an  instrumental  introduction  is  used,  the  last  two  measures  are  most  appro-; 
priate . 

12.  When  the  National  Anthem  is  sung  unaccompanied,  care  should  be  taken  to  estab- 
lish the  correct  pitch. 

13.  The  National  Anthem  should  be  sung  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed.    The  metronome 
indication  in  the  Service  Version  is  J  =  104  for  the  verse  and  J  =  96  for  the 
chorus . 

14.  The  slighting  of  note  values  in  the  playing  or  singing  of  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner  will  seriously  impair  the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  both  the  music 
and  the  lyric.    Conductors  should  painstakingly  rehearse  both  instrumental 
and  vocal  groups  in  the  meticulous  observance  of  correct  note  values. 

15.  The  statements  herein  relate  to  every  mode  of  performance  of  our  National  An- 
them and  apply  to  the  publication  of  the  music  for  such  modes  of  performance. 


Do  You  Khoiv — 


Origin  of  Our 
National  Anthem 


By  nr.  Edwin  W.  Adams 
During  the  War  of  1812  a  Dr.  Beanes, 
of  Maryland,  had  been  unjustly  f.rrested 
by  the  British.  President  Madison  sent 
as  his  envoy  to  the  British  fleet  com- 
mander, Francis  Scott  Key  to  obtain  Dr. 
Beanes-  release.  The  British  fleet  was 
lying  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  prjpartne 
for  an  attack  on  Fort  McHenry,  ;nst  be- 
low  Baltimore,  and  Key  could  see  by  the 
feverish  activity  on  the  ships  that  It 
was  but  a  matter  of  hours  before  the 
attack.  The  British  commander  leallzed 
that  If  Key  were  allowed  to  return  to 
Baltimore  the  fort  would  be  warned  and 
so  he  detained  him  until  after  the  bom- 
bardment.  Key  spent  a  sleepless  and 
anxious  night  on  the  flagship  watching 
"--  assault  on  the  fort.  Finally  dawn 
came-  dawn  of  Sept.  14,  1814.  To  his 
great  delight  he  saw  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  still  bravely  floating  over 
Fort  McHenry.  Thrilled  with  joy.  Mr.  | 
Key  wrote  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter 
the  first  stanza  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  Later  on  his  way  back  to 
Baltimore  he  composed  the  other  stanzas, 
vas  published  In  the  Baltimore  Amerl- 

CaThe  music  to  which  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  Is  Bung  was  originally  an  Eng- 
lish drinking  song.  The  tune  was  writ- 
ten hy  either  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold  or  John 
Stafford  Smith,  members  of  the  Anacre- 
ontic Society  of  London  about  1770.  It 
served  first  as  the  tune  for  "To  Anac- 
reon  in  Heaven."  In  1798  It  was  ap- 
propriated as  the  tune  for  an  American 
patriotic  song  written  by  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  entitled,  "Adams  and  Liberty. 
Later  It  was  used  for  another  song,"Jef- 
ferson  and  Liberty."  It  is  likely  that 
Key  was  thinking  of  this  tune  when  he 
wrote  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 


Lily  Pons  Learns  Anthem 

Gi^V  MarylWerR  Treal  on 
Way  to  NameBalte  Town 

FREDERICK.  Md.,  June  20  t/P).— 
Lily  Pons,  leading  coloratura  ol  the 
Metropolitan,  learned  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  so  she  could  sing 
It  today  ata  the  grave  here  of  Francis 
Scott  Key,  writer  or  the  national  an- 
them. 

Mme.  Pones  visited  the  grave  on  a 
night-seeing  tour  of  Frederick.  She 
was  a  guest  of  the  city  before  going 
tomorrow  to  Lllypons.  ten  miles  south 
of  here,  to  view  the  hundreds  at 
water  Illy  ponds  In  full  bloom. 

Mme.  Pones  created  a  surprise  in 
singing  the  anthem.  She  had  said 
she  would  not  sing.  She  made  the 
trip  from  New  York  to  see  her  name- 
sake  aquatic  gardens  for  her  own 
measure.   It  was  her  first  visit  there. 

Mme.  Pons  greeted  all  questions 
concerning  the  song  with  a  whimsical 
smile,  but  made  no  comment.  Miss 
Edith  Behrens.  member  of  the  party, 
however,  explained  the  surprise. 

"Boa  practiced  'The  star-Spangler! 
Banner"  all  yesterday."  Miss  Behrens 
remarked.  "She  did  not  know  It,  but 
she  was  determined  to  learn  It  and 
eing  It  ata  some  place  associated  with 
Francla  Scott  Key."  3.3 


he***  >UtUJl 


SONG  THAT  STILL 
BAFFLES  NATION 

Only  One  in  Eight  Claim  to  Know 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  Words, 
According  to  Survey 

^u(fflf  (for  

NEW  YORK,  March  5 — Americans  have  been  singing  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  for  125  years,  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  made  it  the  official  National  Anthem,  it  is  still 
the  song  nobody — or  almost  nobody — knows. 

The  fact,  which  will  interest  school  teachers  and  others  who 
have  the  job  of  passing  on  to  the  younger  generation  Francis 
Scott  Key's  song  and  the  rest  of  the  American  tradition,  is  indi- 
cated in  a  nation-wide  checkup  conducted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion.  . 

The  survey  shows  that  only  about  one  American  in  eight 
even  claims  he  knows  the  words  of  all  three  verses.  Nobody  was 
required  to  prove  it.  . 

A  considerable  number  more,  however  (four  out  of  eight),, 
say  they  know  "some  of  it."  But  few  could  venture  far  beyond 
the  "Oh,  say,  can  you  see"  line  by  themselves. 

Even  more  surprising,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  one  in  every 
three  persons  interviewed  in  the  survey  did  not  know  that  1  he 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  the  National  Anthem.  i 

The  Institute  put  a  series  of  questions  to  persons  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  all  social  levels,  beginning  with  the  ijaestion, 
"Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  National  Anthem  is?  | 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  said  correctly  that  rt  was  The,  Mar 
Spangled  Banner,"  but  32  per  cent  either  didn't  have  any  idfca  or 
gave  the  name  of  the  wrong  song.  / 

One  person  in  10  (including  some  New  Englanders  w!io  mi 
have  been  thinking  patriotically  of  their  own  "Rocks  and  Temped 
Hills")  put  forward  Samuel  Francis  Smith's  "America/'  On- 
Kiddle  Westerner  thought  the  official  anthem  might  be  "Ameri- 
ca the  Beautiful" — and  that  "If  it  isn't,  it  ought  to  be." 

New  Englanders  and  Easterners  in  general  had  the  best  idea 
of  what  the  National  Anthem  is,  and  young  people  did  better  than 
their  elders. 


ay,  Can  You  See  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


America's  Affection  for  Its  Flag  Is  as  Traditional  as  Betsy  Ross's  Sewing,  but  the  Thirteen  Stripes 
on  the  Present  Star-Spangled  Banner  Had  Their  Forerunner  in  the  Markoe  Standard 

By  Ann  Hark    Qu^JL.  /6 ,  I  fj  6    Vwru  'tly 


WHERE  FIRST  WAVED  THE  STRIPES 
Tbc  Markoe  Standard,  Which  Flew  Over  the 
Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light  Hone,  Wa> 
Designed  by  a  Danish  "Neutral."  ft  Ik  Said  to 
Be  the  Firit  Flag  to  Carry  the  Thirteen  Stripes,  a 
Star  (on  the  Hone's  Forehead],  and  a  Union 
Symbol. 


MANY  FLAGS  MAKE  A  FLAG  DAY 

A:  legend  has  it,  Betsy  Ross,  a  dainty 
little  Quakeress  who  kept  an  up- 
holstery shop  in  Philadelphia, 
nipped  her  thread,  jabbed  her  needle 
into  her  work  basket,  took  off  her 
thimble,  arose,  shook  the  folds  of  a 
fabric  on  which  she  had  been  working, 
and  thus  for  the  first  time  waved  the 
emblem  revered  in  America  as  a  sym- 
bol of  freedom  and  independence  of 
thought.  That  was  160  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  family  lore.  The  day  on 
which  the  "stars  and  stripes"  were 
officially  adopted  was  June  14,  1776 — 
a  day  since  set  aside  annually  as  Flag 
Day  in  the  United  States.  But  many 
flags  antedated  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  and  even  the  Betsy  Ross  flag 
with  its  13  stripes  had  its  forerunner. 
So  here's  an  addition  to  the  literature 
surrounding  the  American  Flag — a 
story  about  the  13-stripe  banner  which 
flew  over  the  Philadelphia  Troop  of 
Light  Horse  back  in  the  days  when  a 
new  nation  was  a-borning. 


TO  THE  AVERAGE  RESIDENT  Of  thO 
United  States,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
which  became  an  American  pos- 
session in  1917,  are  merely  a  small  and 
unimportant  portion  of  the  vast  na- 
tional domain.  Three  tiny  dots  in  the 
Caribbean,  boasting  only  132  square 
miles  in  area,  they  remain  to  most  a 
distant  and  unfamiliar  land,  distin- 
guished mainly  by  the  fact  that  certain 
New  Deal  experiments  are  being  tried 
there. 

But  one  honor  of  no  mean  propor- 
tions these  small  Islands  boast.  It  is 
to  this  land,  most  recent  to  adopt  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  that  the  origin  of 
those  Stars  and  Stripes  can  be  traced. 
For  it  was  a  native  of  St.  Croix,  Abram 
Markoe,  wealthy  Danish  planter,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  first  American 
flag  on  which  were  displayed  the  sig- 
nificant 13  stripes,  as  well  as  the  first 
fiae  with  a  star  and  a  union  symbol. 

Markoe,  whose  great-great-grand- 
son, George  Markoe,  is  a  resident  of 
Frederiksted  today,  was  born  in  St. 
Croix  on  July  2,  1727.  His  grandfather, 
Pierre  Marcou,  of  Montbeiiard,  France, 
had  come  to  the  island  shortly  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 


At  that  time,  sailing  with  other  refu- 
gees for  the  French  possessions  farther 
to  the  southeast,  he  had  been  forced 
by  heavy  storms  to  land  on  St.  Croix, 
then  a  part  of  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
and  had  settled  there  permanently. 
The  family  became  Danish  subjects, 
purchasing  large  sugar  plantations  and 
establishing  a  flourishing  trade  with 
the  American  colonies  and  Europe". 

It  was  to  this  trade  that  Abram 
Markoe  succeeded  at  a  time  when  the 
main  activities  of  the  business  centered 
in  Philadelphia.  There  he  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  ground.  He  built,  a  lux- 
urious home,  with  stables,  coach  house 
and  the  usual  detached  kitchens  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  gardens  and  or- 
chards, on  what  is  now  known  as 
Market  Street. 

Although  still  retaining  his  plan- 
tations in  St.  Croix,  the  Danish  trader 
proceeded  to  settle  in  his  new  resi- 
dence with  his  two  sons.  Although  a 
Dane  by  nationality  and  a  West  Indian 
by  birth,  Markoe  was  quick  to  adopt 
colonial  Interests  and  customs,  and  the 
patriotic  ideas  rife  at  the  time  found 
ready  echo  in  his  mind.  Less  than  a 
year  after  his  purchase  of  a  home,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Baynton,  daughter 
of  a  prominent  Philadelphia  merchant, 


and  when  the  revolt  of  the  colonies 
became  an  established  fact  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  his  fellow  townsmen. 

His  patriotism  was  given  practical 
demonstration  on  Nov.  17,  1774,  when, 
inspired  by  the  words  and  acts  of 
George  Washington,  he  organized  a 
troop  of  cavalry  composed  of  28  gen- 
tlemen of  social  prominence  and  high 
respectability,  and  was  elected  by  them 
as  captain.  Known  as  the  Philadelphia 
Troop  of  Light  Horse,  the  oldest  cav- 
alry body  in  the  United  States,  the 
fighting  unit  still  exists  today,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  Philadel- 
phia's crack  military  organization. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
soon  after  his  election  Captain  Markoe 
presented  his  troop  with  an  ensign, 
and  it  is  this  flag,  of  expensive  mate- 
rial and  exquisite  workmanship,  that 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  today.  Its  design,  originated 
by  John  Folwell  and  executed  by  James 
Claypoole,  artist,  included  a  canton  of 
13  blue  and  silver  stripes,  a  group  of  13 
cords  knotted  together  at  the  center, 
a  horse's  head  with  a  single  white  star 
on  the  forehead,  the  figure  of  an  In- 
dian and  an  angel  and  the  legend,  "For 
These  We  Strive."  It  was  the  first  flag 
in  America  to  show  parallel  stripes,  the 


PEACE  FLAG  OF  WORLD  SIGNIFICANCE 
Made  by  400  World  Peace  Workers  Representing 
All  Nations;  Identified  With  Many  International 
Peace  Movements;  This  Flag  of  45  Stara  Has  » 
History  and  Significance  Transcending  Any  Merely 
National  Sentiment.  It  Now  Hongi  in  the  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Home,  Having  Been  Presented 
to  Mary  Baktr  Eddy  and  in  Turn  Presented  by  Her 
to  The  Mother  Church.  It  Was  Fashioned  Before 
Oklahoma,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Were 
Admitted  to  the  United  States. 

number  13  and  the  idea  of  a  union  of 
all  the  colonies. 

Probably  the  first  official  mission  of 
importance  in  which  the  Markoe  ban- 
ner figured  took  place  on  June  23,  1775, 
when  the  newly  elected  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Armies  was 
escorted  by  the  Philadelphia  Troop  of 
Light  Horse,  under  Captain  Markoe, 
from  Philadelphia  to  Kingsbridge.  Not 
only  was  the  gleaming  new  standard, 
shimmering  bravely  overhead,  the  first 
flag  under  which  George  Washington 
had  marched  since  his  selection  as  su- 
preme leader,  but  it  furnished  him 
with  his  first  glimpse  of  the  13  stripes 
used  as  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the 
13  colonies.  Many  historians  believe 
that  the  idea  thus  embodied  may  have 
lodged  in  the  General's  thought  a.t  that 
time,  to  be  advanced  by  him  two  years 
later  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
officially  adopted  as  the  national  em- 
blem. 

Twice  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  the  Markoe  flag  flew  proudly 
above  the  Philadelphia  Troop  as  it  acted 
as  bodyguard  for  Martha  Washington. 
The  first  time  was  on  November  21, 1775, 
when  the  First  Lady  was  escorted  from 
Schuylkill  Ferry  into  Philadelphia;  the 
second  a  week  later,  when  she  was 
conducted  from  that  city  to  her  hus- 
band's camp  at  Cambridge.  The  ensign 
also  floated  aloft  during  the  battles 
of  Trenton.  Princeton,  Brandy  wine, 
Germantown  and  other  engagements, 
its  colors  forming  an  effective  contrast 
to  the  uniforms  of  the  troopers. 

But  although  the  Markoe  flag  saw 
distinguished  service  throughout  the 
Revolution,  its  donor  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate. For  in  1776  the  King  of  Denmark 
issued  a  neutrality  edict  forbidding  his 
subjects  to  engage  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  on  pain  of  losing 
his  property.  Captain  Markoe  was 
forced  to  resign  his  commission  and 
submit  to  being  placed  on  the  Honorary 
Roll  of  the  troop.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
left  Philadelphia,  and  during  1777-78 
he  lived  in  Lancaster,  Penna.  He  was, 
however,  present  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  and  when  Philadelphia 
was  evacuated  by  the  British  during 

/Continued  nn  nnne  Id  I 


the  following  year,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  re-enter  the  city. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  do- 
nated his  entire  tract  of  land 
in  Philadelphia  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  site 
of  the  first  White  House,  but 
the  removal  of  the  capital  from 
that  city  precluded  its  erection, 
and  the  space  was  used  for  a 
federal  post  office  and  record 
building  instead.  Captain  Mar- 
koe passed  on  August  28,  1806, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  and 
was  buried  in  Christ  Church 
Burying  Ground  in  Philadelphia. 

During  the  years  since  its 
initiation  in  battle,  the  ensign 
presented  by  the  American  pa- 
triot of  Danish  nationality  has 
been  guarded  by  the  First  City 
Troop  of  Philadelphia  as  one  of 
its  most  precious  treasures.  Its 
bright  colors,  now  faded  and 
time-stained,  have  been  pre- 
served in  a  specially  constructed 
safe  in  the  troop's  armory,  to- 
gether with  the  original  re- 
ceipted bill  for  eight  pounds 
from  James  Claypoole:  "To 
Painting,  Gilding  and  Silvering 
a  Device,  Union  and  Motto  on 
2  Colours  for  the  Troop  of  Light 
Horse,"  and  a  similar  bill  for 
two  pounds,  fifteen  shillings, 
from  John  Folwell:  "To  Draw- 
ing and  Designing  the  Colour 
for  the  Light  Horse."  Since  1830 
a  replica  of  the  flag  has  been 
used  for  parades  and  on  other 
public  occasions,  while  the  orig- 
inal, frayed  and  worn  to  dan- 
gerous limits,  remains  intact 
between  two  sheets  of  glass,  a 
sacred  relic  with  a  history  of 
highest  honor. 

/     /  > 

Here  is  a  detailed  description 
of  the  flag:  Forty  by  thirty-four 
inches  in  measurement;  con- 
structed of  two  separate  pieces 
of  silk,  with  the  design  in  re- 
verse on  the  back  piece;  yeilow 
background,  except  for  the  12% 
by  9>/2  inch  canton  of  blue  and 
silver  stripes;  silver  fringe  and 
running  vine  design  bordering 
three  sides;  staff  of  dark  wood, 
topped  by  ferrule  and  spear- 
head of  solid  silver.  At  top  cen- 
ter of  flag  is  a  monogram  "L  H" 
(Light  Horse)  in  silver;  below 
it  a  bay  horse's  head  with  a 
four-pointed  white  star  on  the 
forehead;  below  horse's  head  a 
shield  edged  in  gold,  with  thir- 
teen knotted  gold  cords  In  cen- 
ter on*  a  blue  background;  at 
right  of  shield  an  angel  holding 
a  golden  rod  and  blowing  a 
golden  trumpet;  at  left,  a  Colo- 
nial masquerading  as  an  Ameri- 
can Indian  (probably  reminis- 
cent of  the  Boston  Tea  Party), 
with  a  silver  bow  and  quiver  and 
gold  rod  supporting  a  liberty 
cap;  below,  the  motto,  "For 
These  We  Strive,"  on  a  silver 
scroll. 


Star  Spaig  Jed  lappep 


o  .       Is  This  the  Original  Tune  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner? 

v** h*i,iito  -  roiir.,oul.  (i,„,  r  ■■      » •  r 


«y  can  yoM  !•«  by  *ht  da*»v»  wly  hsntWiwt  »  proudly  v*  haii'd  M  tin 
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A  reproduction  of  the  or.g.nal  American  composition  Jo  which  he 
immortal  word,  of  Franc.  Scott  Key  s  poem.  The  Star  Sp»nKied 
Banner"  were  set,  and  which  has  been  proven  to  be  at  least  cor, 
temporary  with  the  old  Enghsh  tune  now  in  use.     Th.i  sheet  ot 


music,  recently  discovered  in  Philadelphia,  was  written  by  James 
Hewitt,  published  by  J.  A.  &  W.  Geib  of  New  York,  and  is  copy- 
righted in  1930  by  its  owners,  Dr.  Clinton  A.  Strong  and  Charles 
J.  Nagy  of  5022  Cedar  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


A. -new  and  all  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  "The  Star  Spangle 
Banner"  lias  just  been  revca  ed  ot 
particular  significance  on  this,  the  eve 
of  Armistice  Day. 

A  former  Massachusetts  man.  Dr. 
Clinton  A.  Strong,  and  Charles  Nagy, 
recently  discovered  in  Philadelphia 
and  have  :n  their  possession,  what 
they  seem  to  have  proven  through 
exacting  historical  research  to  be  the 
original  tune  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted national  hymij,  which  was 
composed  by  an  American. 

The  music  of  this  song,  to  which 
the  words  of  Francis  Scott  Key  s 
poem  were  set,  was  composed  _  by 
James  Hewitt,  and  although 
the  original  ( 
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of  "The  Star  Spangled  B. 
Strong  and  Nagy  state: 

"Much  research  has  been  done  and 
many  articles  printed  on  the  source  of 
our  national  anthem.  In  1P09.  the  Li- 
hrary  of  Congress  ordered  an  Investiga- 
tion which  was  undertaken  by  the  fa- 
mous music  historian,  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck, 
chler  of  the  Department  of  Music.  In 
1UH,  Mr.  fimmeck  made  a  revised  report, 
listing  a  hibilogi-arhy  of  no  less  than  W» 
different  works  on  'The  Star  Spangled 
Banner.' 

"This  report  proves  that  the  tune  to 
which  it  Is  ordinarily  sung  Is  not  Ameri- 
can, but  an  old  English  drinking  song, 
"To  Anacreon  in  Heaven.'  This  was 
composed  by  John  Stafford  Snith  and 
populii  "  ' 


United  States  at 


beginning  of  the 
neck  having  listed 
iongs,  sung  in  the 


that  Francis  Scott  Key's  poem,  in- 
spired bv  tti e  British  hombardinent  of 
Fort  McHenry,  was  written  to  be  sung, 
nevertheless  It  ts  unquestionably  a  fact 
that  soon  after  its  birth,  on  Sept.  13, 
1814,  it  became  identified  with  the  tuna 
'To  Anacreon  In  Heaven.'  We  venture 
to  say  that  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the 
times  was  the  probable  loadstone  which 
drew  Key's  Inspiring  words  and  the 
popular  air  of  the  day  together. 

"Majestic  as  is  the  sweep  of  the  old 
English  song,  nevertheless  it  Is  of  pro- 
found interest  to  lovers  of  early  Amer' 
cana  that  at  least  c 
poser  should  have 
canco  of  Mr.  Key's 
think  it  worthy  of  a 
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"This  original  American  companion, 
which  lends  itself  into  transposition,  is 
a  stirring,  yet  melodious  air,  well 
worthy  of  noble  words.  The  combina- 
tion of  words  and  music  is  an  early 
American  achievement  of  which  we 
may  well  he  proud." 

Dr.  Strong,  one  of  the  co-discovers 
and  owners  of  this  valuable  and  his- 
toric sheet  of  music,  has  been  master 
for  28  years  In  the  famous  William  Penn 
Charter  School.  Philadelphia,  founded 
bv  William  Penn  In  1S80.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College,  being  an 
undergraduate  there  at  the  same  time 
as  Calvin  Coolldgc  and  Dwlglit  Morrow. 
Ha  received  his  Pit.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Pennsylvania,  His  two  bob- 
bles are  tenuis  and  collecting  antimicv. 

As  chairman  of  junior  tennis  for  the 
Middle  States  Tennis  Association  his 
teams  have  been  unusually  successful. 
He  is  a  Yankee  by  birth  and  spends 
his  summers  at  the  anceatral  home. 
pP  1,,-pfiil    Vallev    Farm.  Southampton. 

golf    course  and 
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Stirring  Piece,  Which  May  Be  Made  National  Anthem  by  Con  gress,  Be- 
gan as  Drinking  Song—  Came  to  Hub  as  "Adams  and  Liberty' 


Slice  ilic  United  Slates  never  has 
had  a  national  anthem  —  Congress 
never  having  passed  a  law  on  the 
subject— a  hill  now  has  been  brought 
before  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  aims  to  e've  ofh- 
cial  recognition  to  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner." 

The  measure  ("H.  R.  206' ).  mlro- . 
duccd  by  Representative  Charles 
Linthicum.  a  resident  of  Baltimore, 
seeks  federal  recognition  for,  respec- 
tivctv,  "the  poem  written  by  Francis  I 
Scott  Kev,  entitled  'The  Star  Span- 
gled  Banner."  and  the  music  by  John 
Stafford  Smith. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law.  i  will 
pav  fitting  honor  to  a  thnlhnglyl 
worded  outburst  of  sincere  American 
patriotic  feeling,  brought  out  by  ani 
actual  episode  in  the  history  of  the, 
United  States,  the  gallant  defence  ot 
Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore  toward 
the  close  of  the  War  of  of  1812. 

Tribute  will  also  be  repeated 
t-)»p*bw  to  A-  piece  or.  music  which  as ; 
,-;,rlv  as  Hitecif  years  after  the  end 
of  the  Revolution  was  honored  by 
the    title.    "The  Boston 

fious  prominent  connections  Boston 
and  New  England  have  had  in  its 
history. 

Tune  From  Rowdy  Wine  Song 

In   the  first  place,   the  music  given 
American    patriotic    approval    no  . 
for  Francis  Scott  Keys  veri[_*jj  'hl 
poem,   in   ISM.   but    tor  at  .„  j,^. 

other  patriotic  American  outn  r_W(1v 
lore  that  started  Its  career  as  a  ro 
drinking  song  for  a  rashioname  ixmuu 
night  club. 

The  music  for  ' 
Banner"  was  born  in  the  Aw-. \ 
Society,  a  group  of  genteel  wlnebinn, 
who  were  all  good  singers  or  rlmesters, 
or  at  least  discerning  and  hearty  ap- 
preclators  ot  good  singing,  gay  Instru- 
mental music,  wine  and  women. 

The  society  took  its  name  from  the 
ancient  Greek  poet.  Anacreon,,  famous 
for  light-hearted  poems  on  wine  and 
tove  *  vogue  for  writing  poems  of 
that  sort  ruled  fashionable  London  for 
a  time.  The  organization  was  very 
careful  In  seeing  to  it  that  all  "*w 
members  were  up  to  the  est  abash  eel 
standards  in  all  the  chosen  subjects. 

The  charter  song  of  the  -society  was 
called  *•  The  Anacreontic  Song."  Us 
singing  bore  an  important  part  in  the 
meetings  or  the  cultured  and  genia 
wlne-sluicers.  among  whom  a  zestrui 
singer  was  John  Stafford  Smith,  com- 
poser of  the  music  which  accompanied 
the  rolicklng  stanaas  with  a  refrain 
about  Nen us  and  grape  vine  leaves.  And 
this  charter  hymn  or  thi3  jolly  tempi-; 
of  wine  and  love  is  'now  coupled  with 
perhaps  the  most  popular  American 
patriotic  song.  How  this  happened  re- 
n'ulres  explanation,  but  in  turn  it  ex- 

^Tluf  skv^oi-keUng  notes  of  "The  Star 
Spangled"  Banner,"  alternating  with 
Impetuous  plunges  into  the  bass,  have 
often  been  complained  of  as  putting  an 
excessive 
sesoed  Of  > 


;  one  might  have  suspected  from  the  ability. 


music  lie  provided  ultimately  for  '*The  j 
Star  Spangled  Banner."  was  a  tenor.  | 
Not  only  that,  but  the  man  was  a  lead- 
ing ijondon  musician,  being  honored 
with  appointment  as  organist,  and  then 
choirmaster,  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
Even  with  the  inspiration  of  wine  and 
the  presence  of  excellent  average  vocal  , 
material,  the  difficulties  of  Smith's 
"Anacreontic  Song"  must  have  been 
felt. 

At  any  rate,  Smith  wrote  a  second 
version  of  the  song  lb  which  ita  wide 
rango  was  mercifully  broken  up  and  ', 
distributed  among  four  voices.  As  a, 
solo  it  seems  probable  that  H  was 
usually  executed  bv  «.  picked  man.  3 

Tune  Reaches  Boston  in  1798 

Desnite     the     matter     of  difficulty, 


can  remember  only  two  tunes," 
Gilbert  used  to  say.  "One  Is  God  Save 
the  Queen,  and  the  other  isn't." 

It  reasonably  appears  that  Key,  as  a 
budding  poet,  familiarized  himself  with 
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.  voice  of  operatic  extension 
and  acrobatic  skill. 
Many  have  maintained,  however,  that 
in  a.  crowd  the  total  etTeet  could  always  , 
be  had,  and  individual  deliciences  cov-  I 
ered  up— and   that,   besides,    the   wide  ] 
range  of  the  music  was  expressive  of  i 
Patriotic  exaltation. 

Good  musical  authority  pulla  that  i 
argumenL  'down  with  a  crash. 

Those  Frisky  Notes  Explained 

The  exaltation  brought  on  by  wine- 
drinking  Is  declared  to  lie  Illustrated  by 
the  "patriotic"  climaxes  In  the  music, 
together  with  the  fact  that  both  the1 
soloists  and  the  chorus  of  the  Anacre- 
ontic Society  hud  excellent  voices  and  ; 
more  than  average  skill  in  using  them.  | 

The  composer,  John  Stafford  Sml1  h, 
had  a  particularly  good  voice— which, ! 


"went  over  big." 
U  was  published  under! the  title  of 
"The  Boston  Patriotic  Sortg."  as  well 
iap  "Adams  and  Liberty."/  The  words 
with  these  two  titles  were  printed  In 
Baltimore  in  180G,  in  a/Collection  called 
the  "American  SongaHr." 

Poet  Unable" to  Tell  Tunes 
Here  begins  ofie  of  the  most  peculiar,  | 
chapters  iu  Hi/ American  history  of  the  | 
song.  The  /atrlotle  American  words, 
were  included  in  the  collection  without1 
music  beln/,  printed  with  them.  Neither, 
was  the  fiame  of  a  tune  printed  with 
them,  bn  11  different  part  of  the  book] 
appeared  the  words  and  music  of  the 
original:  London  song,  under  the  title, 
"T«  A/nacreon  In  Heaven"  (the  opening 
line  of  the  original.) 

Kryftcls  Scott  Key  was  a  young  man; 
el  Sqpe'Uc  iuclinatujnji  am1  a,  iwrlaiu 
amount  of  abilltv,  as  far  as  such  things! 
went  in  Baltimore  in  those  days.  But 
he  "could  not  tell  one  tune  from  an- 
other," according  to  testimony  claimed, 
to  have  been  gathered  from  testimony  j 
of  immedialp  relatives  of  the  family  by 
W.  I'.  Henscl  of  l^niuester,  Pa. 

"Old  Hundred.  Yankee  Doodle,  Hall 
Columbia  and  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner  were  a!ik«  undlBlInguishable  toi 
the  ear  of  Francis  Scott  Key."  Mr. 
Hensel  wrote  in  1010  1o  Oscar  G.  Son-] 
neck,  then  head  of  the  music  depart-, 
ment  of  the  Congressional  Library. 

"Upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to] 
Tuscaloosa,  he  was  serenaded,  and  thej 
local  band  naturally  played  the  musicj 
of  his  famous  song.  To  the  great 
astonishment  and  amusement  of  the 
gentlemen  about  him,  he  innocently  re- 
marked that  'It  was  a  pre!  I  v  air,' 
densely  Ignorant  of  the  tune  they  were 
playing. 

Descendant  Studies  Music  in  Vain 

j       "A  daughter  inherited  the  same  lack 
|    of  musical  aptltude.and  her  daughter, 
in  turn;  and  now.  In  the  fourth  genera- 
I    lion,    a    great    granddaughter    of  the 
author  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner 


a  ms   and    Libert  J","    and    "The  Boston 
Patriotic  Song  " 

Under  the  inspiration  of  seeing  his  i 
country's  flag  remain  aloft  after  the  ' 
bombardment  of  the  British  warships,  1 

on  one  of  which  he  was  a  prisoner  dur- 
ing the  firing,  he  poured  out  his 
thoughts  in  the  mold  with  which  he 
was  familiar. 

On  his  own  testimony,  he  showed  it 
on  completion  to  Judge  Joseph  Hopper 
Nicholson,  who  pronounced  it  well 
worthy  of  printing.  The  judge  Is  known 
to  have  been  a  man  of  musical  tastes. 
The  evidence  Is  believed  to  Indicate 
that  it  was  ho  who  was  responsible  foi> 
causing  any  mention  of  a  tune  to  bs 
made  in  connection  with  Key's  verses. 
Key  looked  on  his  efforts  only  as  a 
poem.    But  when   it  was  printed  the 

eon  In  Heaven."  Certainly  Hopper,  as 
a  musician,  would  have  seen  at  once 
that  the  words  were  not  built  on  that 
tune. 

When  Americans  of  today  speak  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  as  "the 
national  anthem,"  they  are  merely 
reflecting  the  general  approval  of 
many  citizens,  and  regulations  of  the 
army  and  navy,  all  independent  of  the 
federal  government.  And  ulso  the> 
are  honoring  what  is  at  least  the  fifth 
song  to  enjoy  popular  and  sometimes- 
semi-official  selection  as  I  he  nations' 
anthem  of  the  i  int.. I  Stales. 

Truth  to  tell,  .although  the  words  ot 
"The  Star  Spangled  Haulier"  we.ii  . 
written  in  1SH,  and  t  he  rea  dy-madi 
tune  coupled  with  it  wan  pretty  Well 
j  known  in  this  country  for  at  least  If 
years  before  that,  the  song  made  slow 
progress  In  winning  its  present  wide 
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The  testimony  as  to  the  descendants 
of  Key  is  not  essential,  however,  to- 
ward making  it  believable  that  he  could 
not  tell  one  tune  from  another,  and  yet 
wrote  the  decidedly  rhythmical  word) 
of  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner."  One  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  lively  rhythm 
In  English  poetry.  William  Schwenck 
Gilbert,  author  of  the  librettos  for  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  used  to 
make  open  confession  of  the  same  In- 


r  Spangled  Banner"  for  a 
was  only  an  alternate,  or 
dedly     a     second  choice. 

ran  ahead  of  it  a  few  ' 
or  at  least  shared  its  popu- 
larity evenly.!  Before  lhat,  it  was 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,' 
and  before  that,  "Columbia,  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean,"  and  "Hall,  Columbia, 
Happy  Land." 

School  Books  Long  Ignored  Anthem 

A  fair  indication  as  to  what  Is  con- 
sidered popularly  to  be  tho  unofficial 
national  anthem  should  bo  its  pres 
ence  in  songbooks  prepared  foi 
schools.  But  the  authoritative  state 
ment  of  the  Congressional  musio  de- 
partment Is: 

"Of    our   SJl   school  songbooks  pub- 
lished   iu    America  between  1831  and 
IStiO,   and    classified    as     school   song-  1 
books    in   the    Library     of     Congress,  j 
only     15    include    the  'Star  Spangled 

"It  Is  quite  obvious  from  an  exam- 
ination of  these  ffl  school  songbooks 
lhat  'Hall  Columbia'  and  'America.' 
even  the  'Marseilles  Hymn.'  interested 
oompilers  more  than  did  'The  Star 
Spangled  %anner.'  " 

Of  the  first  two  school  or  songbooks 
in  the  country  to  give  a  place  in  it 
to  "The^Star  Spangled  Banner"  was 
printed  In  Boston.  It  was  Johnson 
and  Osgood's  Normal  Song  Book,  pub- 
lished in  lS'il.  And  even  (hen  it  had 
hi  wait  until  Ihc  Civil  war  to  bo  ac- 
corded first  rank  as  a  national  song. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
closest  rival  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"— and  not  yet  completely 
shelved  by  it— "Hall  Columbia"  did  no' 
borrow  its  music  abroad.  Tnla  music 
was  composed  in  America  ns  a  march 
in  honor  of  Washington- 


OUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

One  very  severe  critic  of  our  national 
anthem  announces  his  intention  of  devot- 
ing much  of  his  time  and  some  of  his 
money  to  getting  a  new  and.  better  song 
than  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  There 
can  be  no  possible  objection  to  anybody's 
doing  that.  His  success  in  any  such  cam- 
paign is  open  to  question.  Many  persons 
have  pointed  out  the  objections  to  the 
present  anthem,  but  nobody  has  produced 
a  better  one.  There  will  be  no  substitution 
until  some  song  strong  in  its  appeal  capti- 
vates the  n a t ion  .Of* J4*ffjf#l%*6(. 

Of  course,  as  tfle  critics  say,  Francis 
Scott  Key  never  Intended  to  write  a  na- 
tional song.  He  simply  poured  out  his 
heart  upon  an  inspiring  occasion.  That  is 
the  way  national  songs  are  written.  No- 
body yet  has  produced  such  a  song  by  sit- 
ting down  to  his  desk  and  deliberately  un- 
dertaking the  task.  Key  had  been  all  night 
on  board  an  American  ship,  watching  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  in  1814. 
Abruptly  before  morning  the  firing  ceased. 
What  had  happened?  Had  the  fort  sur- 
rendered, or  been  abandoned?  With  the 
morning  light  he  strained  his  eyes  shore- 
wards.  And  there  the  flag  was  flying! 

He  may  have  been  an  amateur  poet,  as 
has  been  said,  but  his  soul  was  aflame.  He 
had  the  imagination  to  see,  the  soul  to  feel 
that  occasion,  and  , he  wrote  the  stanzas 
that  thrilled  the  country. 

This  was  our  national  anthem,  played 
at  the  military  posts  of  the  country,  many 
years  before  its  official  adoption  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1931.  True,  it  is  hard  to  sing, 
but  a  slightly  simplified  version  is  avail- 
able. Yes,  the  tune  is  English,  but  it  fits 
the  words,  and  what  a  climax  it  reachesi 
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CWK  OF  r//£  HEWITT  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER  SETTING 
oivned  by  Joseph  Midler  of  Clostcr,  N.  J.    This  is  probably  the  first  edition. 


Ttie  original  copy  ii  in  the  poijeiuon  of  Clinton  A.  Strong  and  Cha'ki  J.  N»gy, 
SMI  Cedar  Avenue,  PKitadelphia.  Pa. 


THE  STRONG-NAGY  COPY  OF  THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER, 
probably  a  second  edition  of  this  rare  piece. 


[Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Hoivard'i  book  "Our 
American  Music:  Three  Hundred  Years  of 
It,"  is  mow  hi  press,  and  will  be  issued  short- 
ly after  the  first  of  the  year  by  the  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company.  His  article  on  the 
Hcivitt  family,  of  which  James  Hewitt,  the 
composer  of  this  setting  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  was  the  founder,  will  appear  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Musical  Quarterly.  He 
was  invited  by  the  Musical  Courier  to  pre- 
pare  the  following  article  because  of  his  ex- 
tensive researches  into  the  history  of  Amerl- 
,  can  music]  J>tc .  L~  I  *t  5° 

A  setting  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
composed  before  1820  by  a  naturalized 
English  musician  named  James  Hewitt,  has 
recently  had  some  publicity  in  the  newspa- 
pers. Two  Philadelphia  collectors  of  old 
music,  Clinton  A.  Strong  and  Charles  J. 
Nagy,  have  distributed  reproduced  copies  of 
an  early  printing  of  the  piece,  which  they 
acquired  in  June,  1930. 

This  Hewitt  setting  is  a  rare  specimen 
of  our  early  music,  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting because  it  represents  the  attempt  of 
at  least  one  musician  to  supply  music  for  | 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner  which  would  sup- 
plant the  tune  of  the  English  drinking  song, 
To  Anacreon  in  Heaven.  Other  attempts 
to  do  this  have  been  made  since  Hewitt's 
time,  and  none  have  succeeded. 

Musically,  Hewitt's  setting  is  of  little  im- 
portance. It  is  manufactured  and  artificial ; 
difficult  to  sing,  with  a  range  from  D  to 
high  G.  It  has  all  the  faults  of  the  Ana- 
creon tune  without  any  of  its  virtues.  It 
has  no  value  for  massed  singing.  There- 
fore it  is  only  as  a  curiosity  that  the  Hewitt 
music  is  important,  though  to  the  collector 
it  is  a  rare  treasure. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  new  discovery.  The 


Strong-Nagy  copy  is  the  third  to  come  to  I 
light.  The  Boston  Public  Library  has  had 
one  for  a  number  of  years,  and  Joseph  Mul- 
ler, a  private  collector  in  Closter,  N.  J.,  ac- 
quired another  in  March,  1929.  Photostatic! 
copies  of  both  are  deposited  in  the  Library! 
of  Congress  at  Washington.  All  the  copies1 
are  alike  except  in  one  respect — the  Boston 
Library  and  Strong-Nagy  copies  were  pub  : 
lished  by  Uie  firm  of  J.  A.  &  W.  Geib  of, 
New  York,  and  the  Muller  copy  was  pub- 
lished by  Hewitt  himself. 

Determining  which  of  these  is  the  first 
edition  presents  a  problem  which  is  the 
sport  of  all  collectors — almost  as  much  fun 
as  any  mystery  or  detective  story.    In  my 

.opinion  the  Muller  copy,  published  by 
Hewitt,  is  from  an  earlier  edition  than  the, 

'one  discovered  by  Messrs.  Strong  and  Nagy.| 
The  first  assumption  that  led  me  to  this1 

'belief  was  the  general  fact  that  composers! 
rarely  buy  back  from  publishers  the  plates: 
to  their  own  music.  If  a  composer  publishes 
his  own  music  he  generally  does  so  first,  and 
then  later  disposes  of  his  rights  and  the 
plates  to  a  publishing  firm.  But  this  assump-| 
tion  proves  nothing  in  this  case ;  it  is  merely 
a  theory. 

Examination  of  the  two  copies  is  illumi- 
nating. The  first  pages  of  each  are  repro-1 
iduced  side  by  side  in  the  accompanying  illus-J 
tration.  The  plates  from  which  the  two 
copies  were  made  are  identical,  except  for 
the  publisher's  imprint  just  above  the  first1 
line  of  music.  The  Muller  copy  reads: 
"Published  by,  J.  Hewitt,  Musical  Reposi- 
j  tory,  No.  1 S6K  William  Street"  :  the  Strong- , 
i  Nagy  copy  states  that  it  was  "Published  by,  j 
'  J.  A.  &  W-  Geib,  23  Maiden  Lane." 

In  the  Muller  copy,  the  Hewitt  imprint  is  j 
almost  perfectly  centered;  the  first  letter, | 
"P,"  is  directly  under  the  "S"  of  the  title, 


and  the  last  of  the  line,  "156^4,"  directly 
:  under  the  "R"  of  the  word  "Banner."  In 
:  the  Strong-Nagy  copy  of  the  "Published  by" 
\  starts  in  the  same  place,  but  the  Geib  name 
and  address  does  not  fill  the  line;  the  last 
letter  comes  beneath  the  second  "N"  of  the 
word  "Banner."  Moreover,  the  type  used 
for  the  Hewitt  name  and  address  is  identical 
:  with  that  of  the  words  "Published  by."  In 
the  Strong-Nagy  copy  the  type  of  the  Geib 
name  and  address  differs  from  that  of  the 
.  "Published  by." 

If  the  Geib  copy  had  been  the  original 
edition,  surely  the  imprint  line  would  have 
been  centered,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
difference  in  the  type  used  in  the  single  line. 
Therefore  it  seems  certain  that  Hewitt  first 
published  the  piece  himself,  and  later  sold, 
ior  gave  his  plates  to  the  Geibs,  who  stamped 
out  Hewitt's  name  as  publisher  and  substi- 
tuted their  own  without  bothering  to  engrave! 
a  new  "Published  by." 

This  analysis  would  indicate  that  Mr. 
Muller  has  the  honor  of  owning  the  first 
edition,  and  that  Messrs.  Strong  and  Nagy; 
possess  a  second  or  later  printing. 
!  This  theory  can  be  partially  substantiated 
by  the  whereabouts  of  Hewitt  and  the  Geibs 
during  the  years  the  piece  was  written  and' 
published.  According  to  the  New  York  di- 
rectories, the  firm  of  J.  A.  &  W.  Geib  did 
business  under  that  name  at  23  Maiden  Lane, 
during  the  years  1817,  '18,  '19,  and  '20.  In 
other  years  the  firm  name  is  different  in 
some  detail.  Hewitt  was  in  Boston  from 
1812  through  1815.  In  1817  he  was  at  20 
Harrison  Street,  New  York,  and  in  1818  at  | 
87  Warren  Street.  In  1820  he  was  again  in 
Boston,  and  after  that  traveled  in  the  South. 
He  could  have  been  at  the  William  Street 
address  in  1816  or  in  1819,  although  this  can- 


not be  proved  by  directories.  There  was 
no  Boston  directory  in  1817,  and  Hewitt  is 
not  in  the  one  printed  in  1820  or  the  New 
York  directories  printed  in  1817  and  1820. 

The  possibilities  of  date  can  be  narrowed 
down  by  other  clues.  At  the  bottom  of  both 
copies  is  the  name  and  address  of  T.  Birch, 
38  Vesey  Street,  who  engraved  the  plates. 
No  New  York  directories  give  the  name  of 
Birch  at  this  address.  His  name  appears 
in  directories  from  1820  on,  at  other  ad- 
dresses. Consequently,  he  must  have  been 
at  Vesey  Street  before  1819.  We  also  know 
that  the  music  must  have  been  published 
after  1814,  for  it  was  in  September  of  that 
year  that  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the 
words. 

The  piece  could  hardly  have  been  engraved 
in  1819  for  Birch  was  not  at  the  Vesey 
Street  address  in  that  year.  Therefore  the 
only  other  year  that  Hewitt  could  have  been 
at  156^4  William  Street  was  1816,  one  year 
before  the  Geibs  assumed  the  firm  name  of 
J.  A.  &  W.  Geib.  This  makes  it  probable 
that  Hewitt  first  published  the  piece  himself 
in  1816,  and  then  sold  the  plates  to  the  Geibs; 
at  a  later  date,  possibly  when  he  moved  to 
Boston  in  1819  or  '20. 

Messrs.  Strong  and  .Nagy  have  done  a 
very  interesting  service  in  issuing  a  half-tone 
reproduction  of  this  interesting  relic.  As 
historical  Americana  it  is  valuable,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  many  will  sing  it  or  that  it 
will  have  any  value  as  music  for  our  na-| 
tional  anthem. 

Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Nagy  have  taken  the 
precaution  of  entering  a  copyright  on  their 
I  reproduction.  I  cannot  understand  their  rea- 
1  son  for  this,  for  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  sustain  a  copyright  on  a  musical  composi- 
tion published  some  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  ago. 


How  the  drinking  song  of  the  Anacreontic  Society  of  London  went  clothed 
in  the  early  days  of  its  history  as  an  American  patriotic  air.  After  being 
given  words  by  Thomas  Paine  of  Boston  in  1798  under  the  title  of  "Adams 
and  Liberty,"  it  came  out  in  New  York,  perhaps  in  the  same  year,  with  the 
sub  title  of  "The  Boston  Patriotic  Song."  It  was  labeled  printed  and  sold 
by  W.  Howe,  organ  builder  and  importer  of  all  kinds  of  musical 
instruments. 


Only  1  Out  of  8  in  America  Knows  Words 
Of  'Star-Spangled  Banner,'  Institute  Finds 


Americans  have  been  flinging 
■•The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  for 
126  years,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  made  it  the  offi- 
cial national  anthem  It  ia  still  the 
long  nobody— or  almost  nobody- 
knows. 

The  fact,  which  will  interest 
school  teachers  and  others  who 
have  the  job  of  passing  on  to  the 
younger  generation  Francis  Scott 
Key's  song  and  the  rest  of  the 
American  tradition,  is  indicated  in 
a  nation-wide  check-up  conducted 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion. 

The  survey  shows  that  only  about 
one  American  in  eight  even  claims 
he  knows  the  words  of  all  three 
verses.  Nobody  was  required  to 
prove  it. 

A  considerable  number  more, 
however  (four  out  of  eight),  say 
they  know  "some  of  it."  But  few 
could  venture  far  beyond  the  "Oh, 
say,  can  you  see"  line  by  them- 
selves. 

Even  more  surprising,  perhaps,  is 
the  fact  that  one  in  every  three  per- 
sons interviewed  in  the  survey  did 
not  know  that  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  is  the  national  anthem. 

The  institute  put  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  persons  in  all  pari .  of  the 
country  and  all  social  levels,  be- 
ginning with  the  question:  "Dc 
you  happen  to  know  what  the  na- 
tional anthem  is?" 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  said  correctly 
that  it  was  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  but  32  per  cent  either 
didn't  have  any  Idea  or  gave  the 
name  of  the  wrong  song. 

One  person  in  ten  (including 
some  New  Engl  and  ere  who  may 
have  been  thinking  patriotically  of 
their  own  "rocks  and  templed 
hlllfl")  put  forward  Samuel  Fran- 
cis Smith's  "America."    One  Mid- 


dle Westerner  thought  the  official 
anthem  might  be  "America,  the 
Beautiful"— and  that  "if  it  Isn't,  it 
ought  to  be." 

Other  songs  mistakenly  nomi- 
nated were  "The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever,"  "Dixie"  and  "Battle- 
Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

New  Englanders  and  Easterners 
in  general  had  the  best  idea  of 
what  the  national  anthem  is,  and 
young  people  did  better  than  their 
elders. 

A  few  commentators  have  sug- 
gested that  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  should  be  played  at  the 
end  of  movie  and  theatre  perfor- 
mances and  when  radio  stations 
sign  off  at  night,  as  the  British  do 
with  "God  Save  the  King."  The 
institute  checked  the  suggestion 
with  the  same  cross-section  of  the 
public  and  found  them  almost 
evenly  divided  but  with  the  "no  an- 
them" side  slightly  ahead.  The  vote 
was: 

For  playing  anthem  at  end  of 
movie  performances  and  end  of 
radio  day,  48  per  cent;  opposed,  52 
per  cent. 

Those  voting  "yes"  argue  that  it 
would  (1)  help  patriotic  spirit,  (2) 
help  people  learn  the  words  and  (3) 
make  our  customs  more  like  those 
of  other  countries. 

Those  voting  "no"  frequently  say 
that  "it  means  more  if  It  isn't 
played  too  often. ' '  Typical  com- 
ments from  the  majority  group  are: 

"It  was  all  right  during  the  war, 
but  isn't  necessary  now." 

"Patriotism  should  be  spontane- 
ous and  not  drilled  into  you." 

'"Americans  don't  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  their  loyalty." 

About  standing  when  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  is  played  in  pub- 
lic, however,  there  Is  no  argument. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  all  those 
Interviewed  said  they  approved  of 
It. 


Old  print  of  John  Stafford  Smith, 
leading  London  musician,  who 
wrote  music  of  drinking  song 
which  grew  into  "Star  Spangled 
Banner." 


Our  National  Anthem 


Critic  Renews  Protest  That  Air 
And  Words  Are  Unsuitable 


And  Words  Are  Uns 

THE  E/ITOR  C'F  THE  NEW  TOI 


he  E/rroR  CF  The  New  York  J|Mge-- 
Last  week  you  published  a  letter  from 
Mme.  Alma  Clayburgh,  in  which  she 
took  issue  with  me  for  my  "criticism 
of  the  words  and  music  of  'The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner' "  and  for  my  desire 
"to  substitute  another  tune."  Mme. 
Clayburgh  wonders  "if  Jagel  has  seen 
a  great  crowd  stirred  by  'The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.'  " 

I  have  closely  observed  the  manner 
in  which  audiencea  respond  to  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  I  have  never 
seen  an  audience  really  stirred  either 
by  the  music  or  the  words  of  Francis 
Scott  Key's  amateurish  poem.  For  the 
most  part,  the  audiences  I  have  ob- 
served start  with  good  intentions,  sing- 
ing, "Oh,  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's 
early  light."  Occasionally  they  go  on 
with,  "What  so  proudly  we  hailed"  and 
then  their  lips  stop  moving  until  they 
become  self-conscious,  and  you  see  the 
formation  of  the  lips  sfnging.  "la-la." 

I  am  surprised  at  Mme.  Clayburgh's 
position  on  this  subject;  especially  since 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  as  our 
national  anthem  was  railroaded  through 
Congress  in  1931  when  there  were  only 
a  handful  of  Congressmen  present  who 
responded  to  pressure  brought  by  citi- 
zens of  Maryland,  who  placed  greater 
importance  upon  honoring  a  native  son 
than  they  did  in  helping  to  select  an 
anthem  that  would  truly  express  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  this  nation  in 
tune  and  lyrics. 

'Barroom  Melody* 

Mme.  Clayburgh  says,  "It  has  been 
with  us  in  good  times  and  bad  times." 
Yes,  it  has  been  with  us  since  1814, 
when  Francis  Scott  Key's  poem  was 
first  set  to  the  tune  of  that  barroom 
melody  "The  Anacreontick  Song"  In  a 
tavern  near  the  Holliday  Street  Theatre 
in  Baltimore.  For  almost  a  century  and 
a  quarter  it  was  with  us,  during  all  of 
which  time  we  sang  "My  Country,  'Tls 
of  Thee"  to  the  tune  of  "God  Save  the 
King"  and  stood  up  when  it  was  being 
sung.  It  was  only  since  1931  that  it 
officially  became  our  anthem. 

Mme.  Clayburgh  says,  "It  is  our  song 
and  a  glorious  song  and  it  brings  us  to 
our  feet."  What  makes  it  our  song? 
Was  the  music  composed  by  an  Ameri- 
can ?  No,  it  was  composed  by  gome 
Englishman  who  thought  so  lightlv  of 
it  that  he  failed  to  dignify  it  with  an 
Identification  of  legitimate  parenthood. 
No  one  knows  who  composed  it,  except 
that  it  was  an  Englishman.  Was  the 
tune  inspired  by  our  American  philoso- 
phy of  government,  so  that  it  is  steeped 
in  our  tradition?  No,  it  was  composed 
before  we  became  a  nation  and  when 
England's  philosophy  was  far  from  the 
American  philosophy  of  government. 


Range  Too  Wide  * 

Probably  the  only  redeeming  feature 
of  the  whole  song  is  the  valiant  effort 
that  Francis  Scott  Key  made  in  trying 
to  record  the  joy  that  overcame  him 
when,  after  the  terrific  bombardment 
of  Fort  McHenry,  he  saw  Old  Glory  still 
wave  on  high.  Does  that  justify  us  in 
struggling  along  with  an  anthem  whose 
music  encompasses  a  range  of  an  octave 
and  a  fifth,  which  is  too  wide  for  the 
average  American  to  sing,  especially 
when  the  music  itself  Is  of  such  poor 
value  that  it  doesn't  justify  the  effort 
to  sing  it,  and  even  professional  singers 
hate  to  sing  it? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Francis  Scott 
Key,  a  reasonably  good  lawyer  In  his 
day.  was  not  a  better  poet,  so  thit  he 
might  have  recorded  his  feelings  in  bet- 
ter form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  re- 
search indicates  that  Key  never  in- 
tended that  it  should  be  used  as  our 
national  anthem,  and  probably  he  would 
"turn  in  his  grave"  If  he  knew  that  his 
words  became  identified  with  such  a 
trashy  melody  as  "The  Anacreontick 
Song"  and  that  his  words  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  original  lyrics.  I  quote 
only  one  of  the  six  equally  repulsive 
verses  as  sung  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  London: 
To  Anacreon  in  Heav'n  where  he  sat  In 
full  Glee, 

A  few  Sons  of  Harmony  sent  a  Petition, 
That   He   their   insplrer   and  Patron 
would  he; 

When  this  Answer  arriv'd  from  the 
jolly  old  Grecian. 

"Voice,  Fiddle  and  Fluta. 
No  longer  be  mute, 
I'll  lend  you  my  Name  and  Inspire  you 
to  boot, 

And,  besides,  I'll  instruct  you  Ilka  me, 

to  entwine 
The  Myrtle  of  Venus  wit*  Bacchus'* 

Vine." 

Inspired  Anthem  Needed 

In  times  like  these  we  should  havw  a 
national  anthem  written  by  some  in- 
spired American.  The  music  should  fla 
well  within  one  octave.  It  should  be  in- 
spiring and  easy  to  sing.  The  lyrics 
should  express  our  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, glorifying  our  tradition,  and 
pay  homage,  not  to  "rockets'  red  glare" 
and  "bombs  bursting  in  air,"  but  to 
God  or  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  com- 
bination of  music  and  lyrics  should 
unite  all  Americans  into  the  common 
thought  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  that  our  destiny  lies  in  love  of  man- 
kind and  neighborliness. 

I  am  really  surprised  at  Mme.  Clay- 
burgh, whom  I  esteem  so  highly.  I  feel 
that  she,  like  so  many  other  patrioti* 
individuals,  makes  the  mistake  of  feel- 
ing that  an  attack  on  the  national  an- 
them is  an  attack  upon  our  govern- 
ment. That  is  not  so.  There  is  no  cioc« 
justification  for  us  to  be  reluctant  to 
change  our  national  anthem  than  there 
would  be  to  change  any  other  law  that 
Congress  passed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  even  repeal  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  are  far  mov«  important 
legislation  than  the  mere  passage  of  a 
bill  by  Congress.  It  was  merely  a  bill 
and  not  a  referendum  that  made  this 
hodge-podge  of  an  impossible  barroom 
melody  and  amateurish  poem  our  na- 
tional anthem. 

I  intend  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  get  a  new  anthem.  I  have  no  substi- 
tute in  mind,  but  I  have  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  our  American  musicians 
and  lyricists  to  compose  something  of 
which  we  will  be  proud.  Toward  that 
end  T  Intend  to  devote  much  of  my  time 
and  some  of  my  money. 

Fbkderick  Jaqsl. 

New  York.  April  18,  1939. 


J.  Hewitt, 

JSTE  W  —  Y  O  B,  K  ; 
Published  by,  J.A.&W.GErB  23  Maiden  Lane. 


Andante. 
Maestoso. 
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flag   was    still     there,     Oh        say     does  that  star 


spangled      ban.  .  ner    yet  wave,  OVr  the 


land    of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  bcavefO', 


er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 


What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towel,  steep'  ,  ™*  ^  °0n&sion: 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals  ha.  T2e        '      ^     h.^h  k  7  "  "° 

Now  it  catcher  the  gleam  of  the  morninA   fct  beam  u  t  M 

In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  i„Z  stal      '     .L^T  T      "7*^'^  —  slave, 
'Tis  the  star  spangled  banner,Oh!  long  m*y  i    I™     AnfT  ,    terr°r,°^^ht  °r  «•»»»  °f*egrave. 
OWthe  ,and  of  the  free   and  the  hom^f  L  TjT^Z  LT^ID, 

Oh  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand, 
Between  their  lov'd  home  and  wars  desolation, 
Blest  with  VlC^KYand  PEACE  may  the  heav-n  rescued  land, 
Praise  the  powV  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation: 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when 'our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "IN  GOD  IS  OUR  TRUST." 
And  the  star  spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave, 
Oer  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
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Andante. 
Maestoso. 
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flag   was    still     there,  Oh 


*ay     does  that  star     spangled      baa.  .  ner    yet  wave,  tfer  the  "/ 


land    of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  br^vePO'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?  ' 


On  the  shore  dimly    seen  ^thro"1  the  mist  of  the  deep. 
Where  the  foe^  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep," 

As  it  fitfully  blows  half  conceals  half  discloses, 
Now  it  catche*  the  gleam  of  the  morning^  first 'beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  in  the  stream? 
"Ti>  the  star  spangled  banner,  Oht  long  may  it  wart, 
O^er  the  !and  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave, 


And  where  is  that  band  who  vauntingly  swore, 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battel  confusion: 
A  home  and  a  country  shall  lt*ave  as  no  more, 
Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps  pollution: 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave, 
?Vom  the  terror  of  flight  or  gloom  of  the  grave. 
And  the  »tar  spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave. 
0"'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave, 


Oh  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand, 
Between  their  lovM  home  and  wars  .desolation, 
Blest  with  VICTORY  and  PEACE  may  the  heav>n  rescued  land, 
■  Praise  the  pow'r  that  hath  made  and  preservM  us  a  natioa: 
Then  conquer  We  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  jnst, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "IN  GOD  IS  OUR  TRUST." 
And  the  star  spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave, 
O  er  the  land  of  the  free  and  ihe  home  of  the  brave. 
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"THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER" 


A  NEW  CHAPTER  IN  ITS  HISTORY 

The  music  by  James  Hewitt,  printed  on  the  preceding  pages,  is  a  fac-simile  copy  of  an  old  piece  of  sheet  music  recently 
discovered  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  of  remarkable  historic  interest  for  it  proves  that  not  only  were  the  words  to  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  American,  but  that  there  was  also  an  original  American  tune. 

Much  research  has  been  done  and  many  articles  printed  on  the  source  of  our  national  anthem.  In  1 909  the  Library  of 
Congress  ordered  an  investigation  which  was  undertaken  by  the  famous  music  historian.  Mr.  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck.  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Music  In  1914.  Mr.  Sonneck  made  a  revised  report,  listing  a  bibliography  of  no  less  than  90  different  works 
on  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  This  report  proves  that  the  tune  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  sung  is  not  American,  but  an  old 
English  drinking  song.  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven."  This  was  composed  by  John  Stafford  Smith  and  was  apparently  very 
popular  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 9th  century,  Mr.  Sonneck  having  listed  a  score  of  different  songs,  sung 
to  this  air,  between  1797  and  1813. 

The  signi6cant  fact  is  that  Mr.  Sonneck  makes  no  reference  to  any  American  musical  composition  in  connection  with 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  nor  have  we  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  Hewitt's  composition  in  any  library  or  Historical 
Society. 

Though  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Francis  Scott  Key's  poem,  inspired  by  the  British  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry,  was  written  to  be  sung,  nevertheless  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that  soon  after  its  birth  on  September  13,  1814,  it 
became  identified  with  the  tune  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven."  We  venture  to  say  that  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  times  was 
the  probable  loadstone  which  drew  Key's  inspiring  words  and  the  popular  air  of  the  day  together. 

Majestic  as  is  the  sweep  of  the  old  English  song,  nevertheless  it  is  of  profound  interest  to  lovers  of  early  Americana 
that  at  least  one  American  composer  should  have  sensed  the  significance  of  Mr.  Key's  poem  sufficiently  to  think  it  worthy  of 
a  musical  vehicle  all  its  own.  It  is  of.  further  interest  that  this  composer,  James  Hewitt,  became  the  founder  of  a  line  of 
American  composers  and  that  some  of  his  descendants  are  living  today  near  Philadelphia,  where  the  composition  of  their  dis- 
tinguished ancestor  was  found. 

Of  James  Hewitt,  1770-1827.  who  came  from  England  to  New  York  City  in  1792,  where  he  became  the  Orchestra 
leader  of  the  Old  American  Company,  Mr.  Sonneck  says  in  his  "Early  Secular  American  Music":  "He  held  an  undisputed 
position  as  leading  musician  in  New  York  and  his  social  standing  was  excellent."  Groves'  "Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians" and  Sonneck 's  "Early  Secular  American  Music"  list  some  score  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  compositions.  A  few  of  the  titles 
suggest  his  penchant  for  the  patriotic  and  heroic:  Battle  Overture,  '92;  Tammany,  Patriot,  '94;  Ode  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
'96;  Columbus,  '97;  Pizarro,  Robin  Hood,  The  Wounded  Hussar,  1800,  as  does  his  adaptation  of  the  music  of  "The 
Washington  March"  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  to  the  words  of  "The  Federal  Constitution  and  the  President  Forever." 

This  newly  discovered  piece  of  music  was  sung  by  Mr.  Darley  and  Mr.  Nicholls  in  New  York,  was  published  by 
J.  A.  &  W.  Geib,  23  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  and  engraved  by  T.  Birch.  Mr.  Darley  was  an  actor  who  played  in  New 
York  at  the  Park  Theater,  1804-1819.  and  then  went  to  Philadelphia  (Brown's  History  of  the  American  Stage).  We  are 
unable  to  find  any  record  of  Mr.  Nicholls.  Geib  &  Co.,  publishers,  existed  under  different  trade  names  from  1809  to  1825. 
T.  Birch,  the  engraver,  was  working  at  his  profession  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  from  1809  to  1840. 

The  old  piece  of  music  is  undated,  but  since  it  was  sung  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Darley  it  must  have  been  printed  between 
1814.  when  the  words  were  composed,  and  1819.  when  Mr.  Darley  left  New  York.  This  makes  the  newly  discovered  tune 
contemporary  with  the  tune  now  in  use.  The  oldest  known  printed  copy  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  with  the  tune 
"To  Anacreon  in  Heaven"  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  It  was  published  by  Geib  &  Co.  between  1816  and  1825 
(statement  by  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck). 

This  original  American  composition,  which  easily  lends  itself  to  transposition,  is  a  stirring,  yet  melodious  air,  well  worthy 
of  the  noble  words.    The  combination  of  words  and  music  is  an  early  American  achievement  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud. 
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Hewitt. 
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Published  by,   J.  Hewitt.  Musical  Repository,  No.  156? 
William  Street. 
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say  can  you  see  hy  the  dawn's  early  lightJVhat  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  the 


twilights  last  gleaming;WhoSt  broad  stripes.and  bright  stars  throve     per.ilous  fightO'er  the 
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gallant  ly  streaming,And  the  rockets  red  glare, the  bombs  bursting  in  air,   Gave       proof  thro"*  the  night  that  our 
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flag    was    still     there,      Oh        say      does  that  star     spangled       ban.  _  ner    yet  wave,  tfer  the 
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land    of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  bcave?0'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 


And  where  is  that  band  who  vaunt  ingly  swore, 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion: 
A  home  and  a  country  shall  leave  us  no  more, 
Their  blood  has  wasttd  out  their  foul  footsteps  pollution: 


On  the  shore  dimly    seen  thro"1  the  mist  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  fbe^s  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals  half  discloses, 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning^   first  beam,    No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave. 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  in  the   stream?  From  the  terror  of  flight  or  gloom  of  the  grave. 

^Tis  the  star  spangled  banner,  Oh!  long  may  it  wave,  And  the  star  spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave. 
01er  the  land  of  the  free   and  the  home  of  the  brave.    0'*er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

4 

Oh  thus  he  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand^ 
Between  their  lovM  home  and  wars  desolation., 
Blest  with  VICTORY  and  PEACE  may  the  heavn  rescued  land, 
*  Praise  the  powV  that  hath  made  and  preservM  us.  a  nation: 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our   motto,  "IN  GOD  IS  OUR  TRUST.11 
And  the  star  spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave, 
O  er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


National  Anthem  More 
Than  a  Folksong 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Apparently  "TV.  S."  feels  sorry  be- 
cause our  national  anthem  is  only 
devoted  to  an  "emblem."  Now.  what 
Is  an  emblem?  It  is  a  visible  sign  of 
an  idea.  It  is  also  a  symbolic  figure. 
"W  S."  only  thinks  of  the  flag  as  a 
piece  of  cloth  with  a  few  colors 
thrown  in  to  make  it  look  pretty. 
"W.  S.'s"  vision  does  not  carry  be- 
yond that. 

I  want  to  remind  "W.  S. '  that  the 
'  Stars  and  Stripes  is  not  just  a  piece 
'of  cloth;  it  is  a  visible  sign  of  an 
idea.  Must  I  enumerate  all  that 
that  idea  represents,  such  as  the 
bill  of  rights,  the  right  of  suffrage, 
equality  before  the  law,  etc.  etc.?  It 
is  a  symbolic  figure,  too.  What  does 
it  represent?  The  Union.  America 
the  Beautiful,  etc. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was 
born  under  patriotic  emotion,  that  is 
why  it  Is  what  it  is— the  national 
anthem,  while  "W.  S.'s"  choice  will 
always  remain  Just  an  JVmerlcan 
folksong.  Jfcjffl^"- 

cambridgs fatfjfpj 

I     Similar  Sentiments 

I  To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
i  I  was  interested  in  a  letter  con- 
'  cerning  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
printed  in  the  "Mall  Bag"  and  signed 
■  "W.  S."  Apparently  "W.  S."  does 
not  think  much  of  the  United  States 
'of  America,  its  populace,  its  con- 
gressmen or  the  national  anthem. 

True,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
is  principally  about  our  national 
flag.  However,  what  is  the  flag?  It 
is  a  sign,  a  symbol,  a  token  denoting 
everything  these  United  States  stand 
lor  and  all  that  is  to  them.  It 
commands  as  much  respect  and  rev- 
erence as  the  official  seal  itself. 
Therefore  what  is  wrong  with  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  for  a  na- 
tional anthem?  Just  because  it 
does  not  sing  of  "America  the  beau- 
tiful" and  all.  is  no  reason  for 
throwing  it  in  the  ash  can. 

Furthermore.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  population  of  these 
United  States  is  not  moronic,  but 
singularly  level  -  headed,  and  the 
congressmen  it  elects  are  not  ignora- 
muses, but  form  as  capable  a  legisla- 
tive body  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
In  the  world  today. 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  may 
!be  "poetic  drivel"— nevertheless,  long 
live  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

WALLACE  COBB  DYSON. 
Brookiine. 


Would  Repeal  'Star  Spangled  Banner' 


"Los  Angeles,  Cat.,  July  7 
(INS) — Frederick  Jagel,  Metro- 
politan opera  star,  haa  launched 
a  new  repeal  movement.  He 
seeks  the  recall  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  as  our  na- 
tional anthem. 

It  was  never  intended  for  that 
purpose,  he  declares,  and  in  no 
way  expresses  the  true  spirit 
of  America.  Moreover,  nobody 
can  remember  the  words  and 
few  can  sing  the  air.  he  adds. 

He  is  campaigning  for  a  new 
song,  chosen,  perhaps,  in  a  com- 
petition of  capable  lyricists, 
which  would  voice  the  real,  en- 
thusiastic patriotism  of  the  peo- 
plp,  with  a  rousing,  uplifting 
tune,  especially  one  written  by 
an  American  composer,  which 
could  be  sung  without  putting 
too  much  strain  on  the  average 
vocal  equipment. 

Jagel  asserted  his  views  to- 
day during  a  dress  rehearsal  of 
"Aida,"  to  be  presented  at  Hol- 
lywood bowl.  This  is  his  fif- 
tieth appearance  in  the  leading 
tenor  role. 

"The  Star  Snagled  Banner." 
he  contends,  "is  a  glorification 
of  war  and  a  preachment  of 
hatred. 

"If  he  were  to  return  to  life 
today,  I'm  sure  Francis  Scott 


FORT  McHENRY  IS 
PUBLIC  MONUMENT 

Stronghold  at  Baltimore  That  Inspired  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  To  Be  Restored— 
Francis  Scott  Key's  Anxious  Night 


MARS  will  brine  no  more  lo 
Fort  McHenry  the  "rockets' 
fed  glare,  bombs  bursting  In 
air"  of  patriotic  song.  War 
days  and  war  usages  have  passed  for 
the  Ivy-grown  pile  where  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  was  inspired.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  have  slipped 
away  since  It  turned  the  invader  from 
American  shores.  Insured  the  security 
of  the  threatened  Republic  and  gave  it 
a  national  song.  Fort  McHenry  has 
earned  its  honored  rest.  Over  its  ram- 
parts the  star-spangled  banner  now 
waves  not  in  belligerency,  but  to  sig- 
nal respect  for  the  stronghold's  past; 
for  Baltimore's  defender,  fortification 
no  longer,  has  been  designated  a  na- 
tional monhraent. 

Thus  Fort  McHenry  Is  rewarded  for 
the  history  It  has  mode— restored  and 


In  function  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
serving  as  an  inspiriting  shrine  for 
patriotic  pilgrims. 

When,  early  in  the  administration 
of  President  Washington,  shipping  dif- 
ficulties with  Great  Britain  pressed  to 
the  forefront  of  affairs  and  prepared- 
ness became  the  word  of  the  hour,  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  looked  to  their 
harbor.  Baltimore  had  already  bad 
one  bombardment  scare,  when,  in 
1776,  the  British  sloop  of  war  Otter 
and  several  tenders  appeared  In  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  But  the  Otter  with- 
drew without  attacking  and  the  forti- 
fications that  had  been  commenced 
were  abandoned  when  peace  came. 
Later  the  citizens  at  their  own  expense 
set  about  to  construct  a  fortress  at 
their  harbor's  mouth.   Shortly  after  It 


Frederick  Jagel  ,  .  .  "Is 
glorification     of     war  and 


preachment  of  hatred 


Key  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  verses  scribbled  during 
the  heat  of  battle  have  been 
perpetuated  as  a  calm,  riiapas- 
sionate  expression  of  our  na- 
tional feeling." 

Jagel  further  objects  that  the 
verses  are  sung  to  the  tune  of  an 
old  English  drinking  song  of  un- 
known authorship,  popular  in 
London  taverns  at  that  time, 

"Surely,  if  Key  had  intended  his 
verses  as  a  national  air.  he 
would  not  have  written  them  to 
a  tune  that  glorified  drinking 
and  debauchery,"  he  argues. 

He  has  founded  a  "New  Na- 
tional Anthem  club"  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  to  re- 
scind the  act  of  congress  in 
1931  which  authorized  the  song 
as  the  nation's  official  anthem. 
Several  senators  and  represent- 
atives, as  well  as  a  host  of  sing- 
ers and  musicians,  already  have 
pledged  their  support,  he  de- 
clares, and  he  hopes  to  launch 
a  movement  at  the  next  session 
of  congress  to  revoke  the  auth- 
orization. 

Jagel.  born  of  three  genera- 
tions of  Americana,  served  as  a 
i      private   in  the  artillery  during 
l   I   the  world  war  and  stoutly  as- 
l  serts  his  patriotism. 


was  begun,  in  1794.  it  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  was  called  Port  McHenry,  after 
James  McHenry  of  Maryland,  who 
was  secretary  to  General  Washington 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
Secretary  of  War  from  1798  to  1800, 
Called  to  Prove  Itself. 
The  fort  was  finally  completed  in 
1805  and  in  less  than  a  decade  it  was 
called  upon  to  prove  Itself,  Great 
Britain,  having  wearied  of  the  Ameri- 
can upstart  on  the  seas  and  having 
disposed  of  more  Important  foes  in 
Europe,  set  about  to  clean  up  her  Job 
across  the  Atlantic  and  put  her  former 
colonies  In  their  place.  In  the  Sum- 
mer of  1814  the  British  squadron  In 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  tinder  Rear  Ad- 
miral Cockburn,  who  had  been  terror- 
ising the  coast  for  a  year,  was  greatly 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  ft  fl^et 
under  Admiral  Cochrane,  carrying  men 
who  had  fought  with  Nelson  at  the 
Nile  and  other*  who  had  aided  In 
Napoleon's  ruin.  Wellington's  veter- 
an* were  commanded  by  Major  General 
Ross. 

The  City  of  Washing-ton  fell  en  Aug. 
W,  was  pillaged  and  sacked,  and  Pres- 
ident Madison  and  hie  Cabinet  took  to 
the  Virginia  woods.  Baltimore  would 
be  next!  Preparations  there  took  a 
sudden  turn.  The  oltisens  organized 
themselves  into  working  committees 
and  breastworks,  redoubts  and  bas- 
tions, like  gigantie  mole  trackt.  arose 
In  tumult  out  of  the  earth.  Baltimore 
labored  feverishly  and  sangi 
The  general  gave  order*  for  the  troops 

to  march  down 
To  meet  the  proud  Ross  and  to  ohaek 

Ms  ambition. 
To  inform  him  toe  have  decreed  tn  our 

toum 

That  he  cannot  enter  vAthoat  our  per- 
mission. 

And  if  life  he  regards,  ne  wW  not  press 
too  hard. 

Tor  Baltimore  freemen  era  ever  pre- 
pared 

To  check  the  presumptuous,  whoever 
thev  oe 

That  may  rashly  attempt  evade  our 

decree. 

One  Sunday  After  Church,  jii 
It  was  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  12, 
benedictions  had  been  said  and  Balti- 
more was  coming  out  of  church,  when 


the  three  little  cannon  on  the  Court 
House  green  spat  out  a  warning  that 
the  enemy  had  come.  Seven  hostile 
vessels  were  anchored  off  North  Point, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  and 
sixteen  enemy  warships  and  bomb 
vessel*  were  making  for  Fort  Mc- 
Henrv.  The  citizen  militia  of  Balti- 
more scrambled  for  their  posts,  some 


felt  within  the  fort  itself  and  many 
broke  over  it.  But  only  four  of  the 
garrison  had  been  killed  and  twenty- 
four  wounded,  and  the  fort  suffered 
only  slight  damage. 

Aboard  a  vessel  out  In  the  harbor 
that  night  was  a'young  lawyer,  sol- 
dier, poet,  a  native  of  Maryland  and 
an  Intense  patriot.    Ho  was  not  on 


ot  them  arriving,  it  to  "«>"»  •      ,  „„,„„,„„  „,.,.„„„.  hB  „„  forclb,v  de- 


morning  costs  and  sUlt  hats,  and  ref- 
ugees, taking  to  tha  roada.  poured  Into 
the  Inns  tor  miles  around.  Fort  Mc- 
Henry was  garrisoned  by  1.000  regu- 
lars under  Major  George  Armlstead 
and  the  earthworks  were  manned  by 
12.000  militia 


'men"  General   Ross  and  Admiral    his  plight  Is  variously  d.scrlbed 


Baltimore  because  he  was  forcibly  de 
talned  on  his  ship.  The  cause  or 
friendship  had  brought  him  there. 
Dr.  Beanes,  a  highly  thought  of  phy- 
sician of  Upper  Marlboro,  '  was  a 
prisoner  aboard  the  British  fleet. 
How  the  estimable  doctor  got  Into 
■  All 


Cockburn  landed  at  North  Point  they 
found  their  forces  with  provisions  for 
three  days,  eighty  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, as  little  baggage  as  possible  and 
ready  to  take  Baltimore  by  surprise. 
The  story  Is  told  that  General  Ross, 
having  breakfasted  with  a  number  of, 
officers  at  a  farmhouse,  was  asseo 
if  he  would  be  back  for  supper.  "No," 
the  General  replied,  "I  shall  eat  my 
supper  in  Baltimore  or  in  hell." 
The  Approach  in  the  Night, 

He  did  not  eat  it  in  Baltimore.  The 
officers'  laugh  was  answered  by  the 
firing  of  musketry:  the  battle  of 
North  Point  had  begun.  Only  a  shortj 
time  after  that  Ross,  on  the  white 
horse  he  had  taken  in  Washington 
when  his  own  was  shot  under  him, 
was  spotted  and  picked  off  by  two, 
young  Marylanders  standing  under  a 
fruit  tree. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  13 
fire  was  opened  upon  Fort  McHenry 
from  the  semi-circle  of  the  enemy 
fleet.  Major  Armistead  answered  the 
volley,  only  to  find  that  the  British: 
were  out  of  range  of  his  muzzle-load- 
ing, ball-firing  cannon.  All  morningi 
the  harbor  shook  with  the  din  of 
double-bursting  bombs.  sometimes 
four  and  five  of  them  in  the  air  at 
one  time.  Fort  McHenry  was  the 
target.  Only  now.  and  then  did  It  re- 
ply—Just to  let  the  British  know  the  I 
Americans  were  still  there. 

About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an 

elghteen-pounder  In  the  fort  was  hit 
by  a  bombshell  and  thrown  off  Its 
carriage.  Soldiers  gathered  to  set  It 
to  rights;  then  Admiral  Cochrane,  ob-j 
serving  the  confusion,  ordered  a  few 
bombshlps  to  draw  closer  In.  That  j 
was  just  the  chance  for  which  the 
Americans  had  been  waiting.  The ! 
cannonade  that  immediately  opened  j 
up  from  all  parts  of  the  fort  was  so 
severe  that  the  British  lost  no  time 
In  slipping  cables,  hoisting  sails  and 
getting  off.  One  rocket  vessel  was  so 
badly  damaged  that  small  boats  had 
to  be  sent  out  to  tow  it  out  of  danger. 

As  night  descended  the  conflict  con-  | 
tinued  to  break  over  the  harbor  with 
streaks  and  puffs  of  fire.  Until  mid- 
night there  was  little  change:  then 
about  1  o'clock  a  few  bomb-ketches 
and  rocket-boots  and  a  large  number 
of  barges  were  observed  nearlng  the 
fort.  Under  cover  of  darkness  they 
passed  It  and  turned  up  the  cove  be- 
yond. With  scaling  ladders  in  hand, 
the  1.200  picked  men  on  board  were 
preparing  to  land  and  assail  the  fort 
from  the  rear.  Simultaneously  Forts 
McHenry  and  Covington,  behind  It, 
the  olty  battery  and  the  circular  bat- 
tery opened  a  fire  that  shook  the  city  | 
to  its  celtars  for  an  hour;  then  the 
British,  with  heavy  losses,  withdrew. 
Next  morning  saw  the  enemy  troops 
re-embarking  at  North  Point  and  Ad- 
miral Cochrane's  fleet  •  weighing 
anchor  and  standing  down  the  river. 
Four  of  the  Defenders  Killed. 
When  tallies  were  taken  after  the 
engagement,  It  was  estimated  that 
more  than  1.800  shells,  some  of  them 
I  weighing  220  pounds,  and  a  great 
number  of  rockets  and  round  shot 
i  were  fired.    Some  400  of  the  shells 


versions  are  based  upon  the  doctor's 
capture  of  a  few  British  stragglers 
and  Dr.  Beanes  was  carried  off  to  the 
British  fleet.  His  friend.  Francis  Scott 
Key,  lost  no  time  In  moving  for  his 
release.  With  the  permission  of  the 
President  and  accompanied  by  Colonel 
John  S.  Skinner,  ho  went  out  to  the 
British  fleet  In  the  cartel  ship  Mtnden 
under  flag  of  truce  to  Intercede  for 
Dr.  Beanes. 

Poet  Held  Prisoner. 
The  mission,  as  the  British  saw  it, 
was  inauspiclously  timed.  They  dared 
not  let  the  envoys  go  hack  for  fear 
they  might  carry  Intelligence  of  the 
fleet's  preparations  for  attack,  and  so 
the  Americans  were  held  on  the  Sur- 
prise until  all  was  ready,  then  trans- 
ferred to  their  own  vessel,  the  Mln- 
den,  and  anchored  In  sight  of  the  fort 
beneath  the  British  fire. 

Proudly  he  beheld  the  flag  on  Fort 
McHenry  flying  In  the  breeze  as  the 
sun  went  down.  A  splendid  flag  It 
was,  measurHg  38  feet  by  29,  with 
fifteen  stripes  and  fifteen  stars.  One ! 
might  almost  say  it  had  been  made 
for  the  occasion.  As  the  preparations, 
for  defense  went  forward  it  bad  been 
ordered  from  Mrs.  Mary  Toung  Plck- 
erslll,  a  designer  of  ships  colors  and 
pennants.  She  had  cut  it  out  at  her 
home  and  with  the  assistance  of  her 
two  nieces  had  sewed  the  huge  pieces 
together  at  a  brewery  near  by. 

Whether  or  not  Francis  Scott  Key: 
knew  its  story,  he  was  utterly  un- 
mindful of  it.  To  him  the  flag  would  j 
be  the  harbinger  of  Baltimore's  vic-j 
tory-or  fall;  and  so  he  watched  for! 
It  during  the  night,  when  bombs  and 
rockets  lit  the  sky;  and,  when  firing; 
had  ceased,  he  peered  through  the 
morning  mist  and  was  thrilled  to  flndi 
It  still  there.  On  the  back  of  a  letter; 
he  scribbled  the  thoughts  that  surged 
throutrh  his  heart. 

That  night  he  completed  the  com-; 
position  In  Baltimore.     When,  i  next 
morning,  he  showed  it  to  his  uncle. 
Judge  Nicholson,  one  of  the  defenders, 
the  Judge  was  so  pleased  with  It  that 
he  had  It  printed  on  handbills  that 
same  day.    Before  many  days  the  fer- 
vent wordc,  set  to  the  popular  tune  of 
"Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  were  heard  In 
the  taverns  and  the  theatres  of  Balti- 
more; and  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" wf.s  taken  up  and  sung.  Played 
and  whistled  throughout  the  land.  .,f 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the. 
neighborhood  of  Fort  McHenry  be- 
come the  scene  of  building  activity.1 
This  lagged  after  ft  time  and  from1 
1005  until  the  beginning  of  the  World 
'    War  only  maintenance  and  operation 
costs  appear  In  the  records  of  the 
fort.    As  1014  drew  near  and  Balti- 
more planned  to  hold  a  Star-Spangled, 
Banner     Centennial,     the  question, 
arose:    Could  Baltimore  exhibit  with, 
pride  the  sedge-grown  fields  and  piles 
of  unused  building  brick  where  the; 
subject  of  the  anthem  had  valiantly, 
held  its  own  through  the  fight?  The 
question  stirred  Congress  and  the  city 
finally  won  the  right  to  convert  the 
plot  into  a  park.    Just  off  Whetstone 
Point,  during  the  centennial,  there 


«a  a  great  navel  review,  headed  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  Constellation,  which  had 
been  launched  at  Baltimore  on  Sept.  7, 
1707.  It  was  followed  by  the  latest  su- 
perdreadnought.  They  dropped  anchor 
and  numerous  markers  and  monu- 
ments were  unveiled  at  the  fort.  . 

Memory  of  these  events  was  still 
fresh  when  war  again  demanded  Fort 
McHenry's  services  in  a  capacity  It 
had  not  known  in  other  wars.  More 
than  $2,000,000  worth  of  hospital  con- 
struction was  done  around  the  old 
landmarks  In  1917.  and  provision  was 
made  for  3.000  patients.  Some  of  the 
host  medical  experts  in  the  world 
made  names  for  themselves  there  In 
plastic  facial  surgery  and  reconstruc- 
tion work.  But  more  than  a  year 
ago  this  phase  of  Its  career  passed, 
tco,  and  Fort  McHenry  reverted 
again  to  the  War  Department.  Th* 
time  seemed  opportune  for  those  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  the  outworn 
fortress  to  act.  for  In  recent  years 
the  foe  at  Its  sally  port  had  been 
no  naval  squadron,  but  unarmed  com- 
merce, attacking  not  with  bombs  and 
rockets,  but  with  money  bags.  The 
growing  city  had  overspread  the  out- 
lying works. 

Defended  Against. Commerce. 
As  one  nears  Baltimore  from  the 
bay  Fort  McHenry  stands  off  con- 
spicuously as  a  spot  of  welcome  green 
;  hi  a  community  of  timber  and  brick, 
a  bit  of  the  past  Jostled  bv  railroad 
terminals,  wharf  buildings  and  steam- 
ship piers.  Its  value  r  possible  ship- 
ping facilities  has  not  passed  un- 
noticed. Even  before  the  World  War 
its  forty  or  so  acres  were  estimated 
to  be  "worth  a  million  dollars."  Com- 
merce cast  eager  eyes  upon  It.  But 
Its  sentimental  defenders  were  alert; 
no  mention  might  safely  be  made  of 
scrapping  the  fort,  or  even  Infringing 
upon  its  elbow  room  too  much,  for  the  j 
defenders  were  bent  upon  its  restora- 
tion and  preservation. 

Their  efforts  were  rewarded  last, 
year,  when  Congress  authorized  the , 
Secretary  of  War  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  to  set  Fort  Mc- 
!  Henry  and  the  adjacent  territory  apart 
i  as  a  national  monurr-nt  and  to  main- 
tain it  permanently  as  such.  The 
other  day  expenditure  from  available 
department  funds  of  $28,500  was  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose.  The  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  and  the  So- 
ciety of  the  War  of  1812  are  supple- 
menting the  fund  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  engineers  have  been  set  to 
work  with  the  aid  of  old  maps  and  old 
records  of  the  fort's  plans  to  provide 
for  the  re-crcatlon  of  the  place  again 
>reclsely  as  it  was  In  1814, 

Today  If  one  makes  the  journey  by, 
trolley  from  the  heart  of  Baltimore 
through  the  closely  built  industrial 
section  of  locust  Point,  or  by  automo- 
bile over  the  two-mil) Ion-dollar  Key 
Highway,  he  will  find  a  great  deal  go- 
ing on  at  Fort  McHenry.  He  may 
wander  around  the  star-shaped  for- 
tress with  its  dry  moat  and  read  the  in- 
scriptions on  markers  and  monuments. 
But  he  will  not  leave  without  ob- 
serving the  demolition  of  modern  ad- 
ditions and  the  cleaning  up  of  debris; 
and  by  these  signs  he  knows  that  the 
task  has  actually  commenced  of  pre- 
serving t'i  tlme-h  nored  military  post 
in  a  manner  suited  to  Its  Inspirational 
significance. 
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With  spirit  <J:ic.) 


1  Oh~      sav'  canyon    see_  by  the  dawn's  ear  -  ly     light,  What  so  proud -ly  we 

2  On  tlTe  shore  dim-ly     seen  thro'  the  mists  of    the    deep,  Where  the  foe's  haugh-ty 
Z    Oh        thu    be    it     ever   when_  free-men  shall  stand     Be  -    tween  their  loved 
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hail'dat  the  twi-light's  last  gleam-ing.Whosebroad  stripes  andbright  stars, thro'the  per-il:ous 
i.  '  ,  t  a\1a  \i  -  Lee  re  -  r>Os  -  es    What   is     that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  tow  -  er  -  ,ng 


host  in  dread  si  -  lence  re 
homes  and  the  war's  des-*o 


pos  -  es,    ..  —   --    , 

la  -  tioAl  Blest  with    vie  -  fry  and  peace,  may  theheavn-res-cued 


fight,  O'er  the  ram-parts  we  watch'd  were  so  gal-lant-ly  streaming?  And  ^  ™ck-et«  red 
■tfep  As  it  .  fit-ful-ly  blows,  half  con-ceals, half  diS-clos-  es?  Now  . t  catch- e the 
land  PraisethePow'r  that  hath  made    and  pre-served  t.»     a      na  -  turn!   Then_  con-querwe 


glare,  the  bombs  burst-ing  in  x  air,  Gave  proof  thro?  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there.* 
gleam  of  the  morn-ing's  first  beam,  In  full  glo  -  ry  re  -  flect-ed  now_  shines  on  the  stream, 
must,  when  our  cause  it      is  .  just,   And     this    be  our   mot-to:  "In         God  is  our  Trust." 


Oh,   say,  does  that 

'Tis  the  Star- span  -  gled 
And  the    Star- span  -  gled 


Star-  span-  gled 
Ban-ner,  oh, 
Ban-ner  in 


Ban  -  ner   yet  

long    may_  it  

tri  -  umph  shall_ 


wave   O'er  the 

wave   O'er  the 

wave   O'er  the 
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land   of       the         free       and      the  home        of  the 

land   «f       the         free       and      the  home        of  the 

land   of       the         free       and      the  home        of  the 


brave? 
brave! 
brave. 
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NOTES  ON 
'The  Star-Spangled  Banner' and  Francis  Scott  Key 


By  PAUL  WAITT 

Tomorrow  throughout  the  breadth  of  the 
nation  a  living  host  will  universally  pay  tribute 
to  an  heroic  sleeping  host  which  in  the  past 
made  the  great  sacrifice  that  America  might  live. 

Marching  feet  will  be  heard  in  every  town 
and  hamlet  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
garlands  of  spring  bloom  will  be  strewn  upon 
the  graves  of  the  soldier  dead. 

Memorial  Day  is  one  of  those  few  times 
when  an  inspiring  solidarity  creeps  Into  the 
heart  of  the  American  people.  It  is  a  day  when 
a  definite  national  consciousness  holds  sway — 
when  the  individual  pauses  long  enough  to  feel 
the  pride  that  with  millions  of  others  he  is  an 
American  imbued  with  charity  to  all  mankind 
regardless  of  race  or  color. 

During  the  day  thousands  of  bands  will 
symbolize  America  through  the  playing  of  the 
national  anthem — "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
— the  music  of  which  is  more  widely  known  than 
th*  words. 

That  is  why  The  Boston  Herald  today  is 
giving  vent  to  an  Idea. 

It  realizes  that  during  this  present  year  a 
nation-wide  poll  was  taken  with  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  as  the  thesis. 

This  poll  revealed  that  only  one  person  in 
eight  claimed  to  know  the  words  of  all  three 
verses  of  the  national  anthem.  Fifty  per  cent, 
said  they  knew  some  of  it.  Thirty-two  per  cent, 
did  not  even  know  the  name  of  it. 

So  today,  the  day  before  Memorial  Day,  The 
Herald  is  publishing  the  words  and  music  for 
the  benefit  of  schools  or  community  singing 
groups  for  legionnaires  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  those  in  the  average  American  home. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time  peoples  through- 
out the  world  have  rallied  around  their  national 
songs  giving  expression  to  the  spirit  of  their  one- 
ness and  allegiance  to  their  native  land. 

When  explorers  and  settlers  joumed  to  hew 
worlds,  these  songs  followed  the  flags.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  while  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  North  America  was  under  the  rule  of 
Great  Britain,  the  American  colonists  sang  "God 
Saj/e  the  King."  Then  came  the  American  revo- 
lution and  with  the  establishment  of  independ- 
ence "Yankee  Doodle"  became  for  a  time  the  pre- 
dominant national  song.  Then  for  intervals  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  years,  the  people  sang 
"America,"  "Hail  Columbia"  and  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

Despite  the  fact  that  Americans  have  been 
singing  the  present  national  anthem  for  125 
years,  the  United  States  had  no  official  national 
anthem  until  March  3,  1931,  when  by  an  act  of 
Congress  that  distinction  was  legally  conferred 
upon  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Most  people, 
at  that  time,  had  thought  that  this  stirring  piece 
had  always  been  the  national  anthem.  Even  as 
late  as  Jan.  30,  1913,  Mr.  Jefferson  Levy  intro- 
duced a  bill  recognizing  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  as  the  national  anthem,  but  the  bill 
got  no  further  than  the  judiciary  committee. 

It  was  President  Wilson,  who  in  1916  when 
confronted  with  a  departmental  demand  for  a 
song  to  be  performed  on  state  occasions,  desig- 
nated "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  while  it 
was  universally  used  from  that  period  on,  It  was 
not  officially  recognized  by  Congress  as  the  na- 
tional anthem  until  1931. 

Every  student  knows  that  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  was  written  by  Francis  Scott 
Key  at  Fort  Henry,  Sept.  13,  1814. 

For  an  account  on  how  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  was  written  we  turn  to  an  exhaustive 
research  made  by  Oscar  George  Sonneck  in 
his  "Report  on  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'"— 
a  report  which  he  wrote  for  the  Library  of 
Congress.  After  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  the 
main  body  of  the  British  army  had  passed 
through  the  town  of  Upper  Marlboro  and  ar- 
reted a  Dr.  William  Beanes,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  very  hospitable  to  the  British 
officers.  Dr.  Beanes  was  the  leading  physician 
of  his  town  and  so  highly  respected  that  the 
news  of  his  imprisonment  filled  his  friends 
with  alarm.  They  sought  his  release  from  the 
English  army,  but  their  request  was  refused 
and  they  were  informed  that  Dr.  Beanes  had 
been  carried  as  a  prisoner  on  board  the  fleet. 


Francis  Scott  Key  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
doctor's  intimate  friends,  and  as  Mr.  Key,  just 
then  a  volunteer  in  Maj.  Peter's  light  artillery, 
but  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  a  resident  of 
Georgetown,  which  meant  practically  Wash- 
ington, the  other  friends  requested  him  "to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  government  to  his 
going  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  under  a 
flag  of  truce  and  endeavoring  to  procure  the 
release  of  Dr.  Beanes  before  the  fleet  sailed," 
as  Mr.  Sonneck  quotes  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Taney  (Key's  brother- 
in-law.)  The  letter  of  Justice  Taney  continues: 
"Mr.  Key  readily  agreed  to  undertake  the  mis- 
sion in  his  favor,  and  the  President  (Madison), 
promptly  gave  his  sanction  to  it  .  .  .  Mr.  John 
S.  Skinner,  who  was  agent  for  the  government 
for  flags  of  truce  and  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  who  was  well  known  as  such  to  the  officers 
of  the  fleet,  was  directed  to  accompany  Mr. 
Key.  And  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  were 
made,  he  hastened  to  Baltimore,  where  the 
vessel  was,  to  embark.  .  .  . 

"He  told  me  that  he  found  the  British  fleet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  preparing  for  the 
expedition  against  Baltimore.  He  was  courteously 
received  by  Admiral  Cochrane  and  the  officers  of 
the  army  as  well  as  the  navy.  But  when  he  made 
known  his  business  his  application  was  received 


so  coldly  that  he  feared  he  would  fail.  Gen.  Ross 
and  Admiral  Cockburn — who  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Washington— particularly  the  lat- 
ter, spoke  of  Dr.  Beanes  in  very  harsh  terms,  and 
seemed  at  first  not  disposed  to  release  him.  It, 
however,  happend,  fortunately,  that  Mr.  Skin- 
ner carried  letters  from  the  wounded  British  of- 
ficers left  at  Bladensburg,  and  in  these  letters  to 
their  friends  on  board  the  fleet  they  all  spoke  of 
the  humanity  and  kindness  With  which  they  had 
been  treated  after  they  had  fallen  into  our  hands. 
And  after  a  good  deal  of  conversation  and  strong 
representations  from  Mr.  Key  as  to  the  character 
and  standing  of  Dr.  Beanes,  and  of  the  deep  in- 
terest which  the  community  in  which  he  lived 
took  in  his  fate,  Gen.  Ross  said  that  Dr.  Beanes 
deserved  much  more  punishment  than  he  had 

-  received;  but  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  make 
a  return  for  the  kindness  which  had  been  shown 
to  his1  wounded  officers,  whom  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  at  Bladensburg;  and  upon  that 

'  ground,  and  that  only,  he  would  release  him.  But 
Mr.  Key  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  would  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  fleet  for  some  days,  and  must  be  de- 
tained until  the  attack  on  Baltimore,  which  was 
then  about  to  be  made,  was  over.  But  he  was 
assured  that  they  would  make  him  and  Mr.  Skin- 
ner as  comfortable  as  possible  while  they  de- 
tained him.  Admiral  Cochrane,  with  whom  they 
dined  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  apolcjir  ^  for 


not  accommodating  them  on  his  own  ship,  saying 
that  it  was  crowded  already  with  officers  of  the 
army,  but  that  they  would  be  well  taken  care  of 
in  the  frigate  Surpise,  commanded  by  his  son,  Sir 
Thomas  Cochrane.  And  to  this  frigate  they  were 
accordingly  transferred  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  continued  on  board 
of  the  Surprise  where  they  were  very  kindly 
treated  by  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  until  the  fleet 
reached  the  Patapsco,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  landing  the  troops.  Admiral  Cochrane 
then  shifted  his  flags  to  the  frigate,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  move  farther  up  the  river, 
and  superintend  in  person,  the  attack  by  water, 
on  the  fort.  And  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  were 
then  sent  on  board  their  own  vessel,  with  a 
guard  of  sailors,  or  marines,  to  prevent  them  from 
landing.  They  were  permitted  to  take  Dr.  Beanes 
with  them  and  they  thought  themselves  fortun- 
ate in  being  anchored  in  a  position  which  en- 
abled them  to  see  distinctly  the  flag  of  Fort 
McHenry  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  He  pro- 
ceeded then  with  much  animation  to  describe 
the  scene  on  the  night  of  the  bombardment.  He 
and  Mr.  Skinner  remained  on  deck  during  the 
night,  watching  every  shell,  from  the  moment  it 
was  fired,  until  it  fell,  listening  with  breathless 
interest  to  hear  if  an  explosion  followed.  While 
the  bombardment  continued,  it  was  sufficient 
proof  that  the  fort  had  not  surrendered.  But  it 
suddenly  ceased  some  time  before  day;  and  as 
they  had  no  communication  with  any  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  they  did  not  know  whether  the 
fort  had  surrendered,  or  the  attack  upon  it  been 
abandoned.  They  paced  the  deck  for  the  residue 
of  the  night  in  painful  suspense,  watching  with 
intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of  day,  and  look- 
ing every  few  minutes  at  their  watches,  to  see 
how  long  they  must  wait  for  it;  and  as  soon  as 
it  dawned,  and  before  it  was  light  enough  to  see 
objects  at  a  distance,  their  glasses  were  turned 
to  the  fort,  uncertain  whether  they  should  see 
there  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  the  flag  of  the 
enemy.  At  length  the  light  came,  and  they  saw 
that  'our  flag  was  still  there.'  And  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced they  discovered,  from  the  movements  of 
the  boats  between  the  shore  and  the  fleet,  that 
the  troops  had  been  roughly  handled,  and  the 
many  wounded  men  were  carried  to  the  ships. 
At  length  he  was  informed  that  the  attack  on 
Baltimore  had  failed,  and  the  British  army  was 
re-embarking,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Skinner,  and 
Dr.  Beanes  would  be  permitted  to  leave  them,  and 
go  where  they  pleased,  as  soon  as  the  troops  were 
on  board,  and  the  fleet  ready  to  sail. 

"He  then  told  me  that,  under  the  excitement 
of  the  time,  he  had  written  a  song,  and  handed 
me  a  printed  copy  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." When  I  had  read  it,  and  expressed  my  ad- 
miration, I  asked  him  how  he  found  time  in  the 
scenes  he  had  been  passing  through,  to  com- 
pose such  a  song?  He  said  he  commenced  it  on 
the  deck  of  their  -vessel,  in  the  fervor  of  the 
moment,  when  he  saw  the  enemy  hastily  retreat- 
ing to  their  ships,  and  looked  at  the  flag  he  had 
watched  for  so  anxiously  as  the  morning  opened; 
that  he  had  written  some  lines,  or  brief  notes 
that  would  aid  him  in  calling  them  to  mind,  upon 
the  back  of  a  letter  which  he  happened  to- have 
in  his  pocket;  and  for  some  of  the  lines,  as  he 
proceeded,  he  was  obliged  to  rely  altogether  on 
his  memory;  and  that  he  finished  it  in  the  boat 
on  his  way  to  the  shore,  and  wrote  it  out  as  it  now 
stands,  at  the  hotel,  on  the  night  he  reached 
Baltimore,  and  immediately  after  he  arrived.  He 
said  that  on  the  next  morning  he  took  it  to  Judge 
Nicholson,  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  it,  that 
he  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  immedi- 
ately sent  it  to  a  printer,  and  directed  copies  to 
be  struck  off  in  hand-bill  form;  and  that  he, 
Mr.  Key,  believed  it  to  have  been  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Baltimore  public." 

Thus,  the  song  that  was  written  under  the 
most  trying  conditions,  amid  the  bursting  of 
bombs,  and  without  any  thought  that  it  would 
ever  see  print,  was  lifted  to  immortality.  The 
original  poem  was  without  a  title  but  its  musical 
godfather,  Judge  Nicholson,  ordered  it  to  be  en- 
titled originally  "Defence  of  Fort  McHenry,"  Not 
until  Jan.  6,  1815,  is  there  any  record  of  the  title 
as  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 


FRANCIS  5C0n 
PRISONER  ON  BOARD  A 
BRITISH  MAN-O-WAR, 
WROTE  "THE  STAR- 
SPANGLED  BANNER" 
DURING  BOM&ftRDMENT 
Of  FT.  Mc  HENRY. 
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The  National  Anthem  of  the  United  States.  "The  Stat  Spangled  after  a  night  of  battle,  he  saw  the  American  flag  still  flying 

Banner,"  just  as  Francis  Scott  Key  penned  it  during  trie  War  of  over  the  battered  fortress.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  the 

11812.  Key.  a  prisoner  aboard  a  British  man  of  war  bombard-  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  which  gave  the  Boston  Sunday 

ing  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  wrote  the  immortal  poem  when,  Advertiser  special  permission  to  reproduce  it. 


KEY  THREW  AWAY 
PL  'BANNER' 

MAIM. 

Singing  Anthem  Now  Will 
Win  Someone  $50 

Francis  Scott  Key  never  thought 
of  himself  as  a  poet,  and  his  own 
favorite  among  his  works  was  a 
hymn,  so  when  he  copied  the  poem 
he  had  written  during  a  long  and 
anxious  wait  aboard  a  British  frig- 
ate, he  threw  away  the  original ' 
manuscript  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

That  night  Key,  a  talented  law- 
yer <he  had  been  a  partner  of  I 
Hober  B.  Taney,  later  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  served 
as  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  1833-41),  had  dinner 
with  the  family  of  Judge  Nicholson 
of  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  asked  him  what 
he  had  written  lately  and  Key  read 
her  his  latest  piece.  Mrs.  Nicholson 
liked  it  so  much  that  she  persuaded 
him  to  give  her  the  fair  copy  and 
she  sent  it  to  a  printer.  The  printer 
set  it  up  that  night  and  ran'  off 
handbills  that  his  men  hawked 
through  the  streets  of  Baltimore  the 
next  morning. 

§100  in  Prizes 

Now  the  Plain  Dealer  is  offering 
$100  in  prizes  in  a  search  to  find 
someone  to  sing  the  national  anthem 
that  Key's  poem  has  become,  at  the 
Festival  of  Freedom  and  Fireworks 
presented  by  the  Come-to-Cleveland 
Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Adver- 
tising Club  in  the  stadium  July  4. 

Walter  B.  Schmeling,  who  sings 
every  Sunday  in  the  choir  of  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  is  one  of  the  con- 
testants. Schmeling  lives  at  545  E. 
124th  Street  and  says  that  his  neigh- 
bors are  long-suffering,  for  they 
have  never  complained  of  his  prac- 
tice sessions. 

Rules  for  the  Plain  Dealer  contest 
follow: 

ALL  SINGERS  older  than  16  except 
Plain  Dealer  employes  or  rnemborri  of  their 
families  are  eligible,  Entrants  will  he 
juik-ed  at  auditions  on  Juno  28  at  7  p.  m. 
.-\t  Radio  Stalion  WHK-WCLE;  on  June 
at  7:30  p.  m.  at  WGAR:  on  June  30  at 
8  p.  m.  at  WTAM.  Those  who  survive 
Inn  I'r.  liminary  round  at  any  ot  the  three 
stations  will  he  judged  July  1  at  a  time 
and  place  to  he  announced. 

THOSE  WISHING  TO  ENTER  the  con- 
.  ie.Bi   should  write  to  the  Audition  foulest 


National  Anthem's 

BALTIMORE,'M7d.,'Sep"t,»l4  CP) 
—The  Army  and  the  Navy  turned 
out  today  to  help  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  celebrate  its 
125th  birthday. 

Along  with  the  roles  played  by 
the  military,  Paul  V.  McNutt,  head 
of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, was  invited  to  make  the  prin- 
cipal speech,  buttressed  by  U.  S. 
Senator  George  Radcliffe,  and 
Army  airplanes  were  called  to  take 
part  in  another  celebration  at 
night. 

The  Army  was  detailed  to  de- 
fend Fort  McHenry,  under  fire  in 
1814  when  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote 
the  song  which  officially  became 
the  national  anthem  117  years 
later.  The  Navy's  part  was  to 
stimulate  the  British  fleet  trying 
to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Baltimore 
defenses. 

A  reproduction  of  the  flag  which 
flew  over  the  fort,  defended  for  24 
hours  by  Lieut.  Col.  George  Armi- 
stead,  was  brought  out  to  fly  again 
from  the  towering  flagstaff. 

Mr.  Key's  song,  designated  the 
national  anthem  in  a  bill  signed 
by  President  Hoover  in  1931,  was 
instantly  popular  in  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Key,  who  had  been  aboard  a  ship 
trying  for  the  release  of  a  friend 
held  by  the  British,  turned  the 
manuscript  over  to  one  of  the 
volunteer  officers  the  same  day  the 
British  fleet  withdrew.  It  was 
printed  that  night  as  a  handbill  and 
first  sung  by  Charles  Durang,  a 
notable  tenor  of  the  day,  in  a 
Baltimore  restaurant. 


COPYRIGHTS  U.  S.  i 
NATIONAL  SONG 

Geoffrey  O'Hara  Did  It  as  Joke  by 
Making  Pitch  of  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  Lower 

I        BY  CEDRIC  WORTH 
In  the  New  York  Evening  Post 

For  upward  of  100  years  now,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
has  been  one  of  the  things  that  everyone  complained  of  and 
nobody  did  anything  about.  In  our  time  the  singing  of  it  has 
been  left  to  one  of  our  stouter  prime  donne,  who  seemed  to  like 
it,  but  she  is  getting  along,  and  one  of  these  days  there  will 
be  corsets  as  well  as  bombs  going  to  pieces  right  after  the 
rockets'  red  glare.  , 

At  the  public  library  there  are  hundreds  of  pieces  on  file 
about  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  a  few  entire  books.  All 
of  the  critical  writers  opine  the  same  thing,  which  is  "The  pitch 
Is  too  high." 

It  was  because  the  pitch  was  too  high  that  Geoffrey  O  Hara 
made  it  lower  and  thereby  copyrighted  the  national  anthem. 
Yes,  Mr.  O'Hara  has  a  copyright  on  the  national  anthem  as  it 
is  sung.  ■  .  J 

When  first  one  hears  that  Mr.  O'Hara  has  a  copyright  at 
Washington  on  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  he  waits  patiently 
for  the  rest  of  the  gag.  There  is  no  gag;  a  photostat  of  the f 
copyright  on  the  arrangement  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner  as 
commonly  sung,  is  on  file  right  in  this  office.  It  is  in  Mr. 
O'Hara's  name. 

HAD  IDEA  FIRST  | 

Having  seen  the  copyright  document  and  shrugged  off  the 
recurring  observation  that  curious  things  are  done  in  govern- 
ment offices,  there  remains  the  question  of  why  one  wishes  to 
copyright  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Well,  for  one  thing,  it 
was  a  unique  idea;  unique  ideas  may  be  copyrighted  if  printed, 
and  Mr.  O'Hara  had  the  idea  first. 

The  words  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  as  everyone 
knows,  were  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  as  he  observed  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  by  the  British  at  Baltimore. 
The  air,  as  nearly  everyone  knows,  was  that  of  a  drinking  song 
called  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  sung  by  roisterers  in  London 
toward  the  end  of  the  1  8th  century. 

As  practically  nobody  ever  heard,  the  air  was  written  by 
John  Stafford  Smith,  who  was — good  guess — a  tenor. 

GOOD  FELLOW  NOW 

During  the  World  war  Mr.  O'Hara  was  a  song  leader  at 
a  training  camp,  but  let  us  not  hold  that  against  him.  It  was 
for  every  man  to  serve  his  country  as  he  was  directed  by  com- 
petent authority,  and  song  leaders  were  not  bad  fellows  w  hen 
you  got  to  know  them,  which,  of  course,  nobody  did.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  O'Hara  is  a  good  fellow  now.' 

After  the  war  he  came  back  to  New  York  and  had  an  idea 
that  people  would  indulge  in  community  singing,  as  troops  had 
done.  The  movies  heard  of  that  idea  eleven  years  ago  and  still 
have  it,  with  what  success  is  indicated  by  the  embarrassed  silence 
which  greets  the  organist's  throbs  while  the  -words  are  flashed 
on  the  screen. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  more  fortunate  than  the  others  who  tried 
to  get  audiences  to  sing,  however.  He  actually  got  three  audi- 
ences to  stand  up  and  sing  out  when  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner  ' 
was  the  number. 

At  the  time  they  were  singing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner 
he  had  on  the  platform  an  Edison  recording  apparatus. 

WASNT  SONG,  AFTER  ALL 

When  he  took  his  little  instrument  home  and  put  on  the 
ear  phones,  gathering  Professor  Sigmund  Spaeth  and  other 
prominent  composers  about,  they  found  that  the  audiences  had 
sung  what  it  believed  to  be  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  but  was 

"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is  played  in  the  key  of  E.  The 
voices  on  the  phonograph  were  singing  it  in  the  key  of  A  flat. 


Ordinarily  the  rockets'  red  glare  bursts  voices  in  air  on  F,  tne 
highest  chest  note.  Not  so  the  voices  of  the  people  coming  out 
of  Mr.  O'Hara's  phonograph.  They  had  dropped  to  a  key  they 
could  hold. 

The  holder  of  a  copyright  may  stop  anyone  who  starts  to 
sing  his  song,  but  Mr.  O'Hara  never  has  attempted  to  do  so. 

Then  why  have  a  copyright?  Oh,  it  was  a  kind  of  joke 
to  have  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  copyrighted.  You  see,  Mr. 
O'Hara  suggested  he  might  leave  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  to 
the  United  States  of  America  in  his  will! 


Star  Spangled  Banner  Is 
J25  Years  Old— Many  Hold 
It  Is  Not  Suitable  as  a 
National  Anthem 

gjtfifiJh* MYER  SHULMAN  lUftfyfVf 

^America's  number  one  patriotic  song,  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  celebrates  its  125th  anniversary  today.  Written  by 
Francis  Scott  Key  during  a  British  attack  on  Fort  McHenry 
at  Baltimore  in  the  war  of  1812,  it  was  not  officially  recog- 
nized as  the  nation's  anthem  until  1931. 

Tt  had  been  used  however,  on  state  occasions  for  about  15 
years,  because,  in  1916,  President  Wilson  designated  it  for  fiuch 


Francis  Scott  Key  (left)  au- 
thored "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  Raising  Old  Glory 
(right)  at  Washington  to 
mark  1 25th  anniversary  of 
national  anthem  (AP  photo) 


service  to  meet  a  departmental  demand 
SCALE  IMPOSSIBLE 

This  song,  written  in  a  moment  of 
acute  national  stress,  was  the  center 
of  much  heated  -controversy  before 
1931.  Since  its  adoption  by  Congress 
there  have  been  sporadic  outbursts 
against  it.  '  ' 

Two  of  the  chief  objections  raised 
are  that  the  tune  Is  far  beyond  the 
vocal  range  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can voice,  and  that  the  melody  to 
which  it  has  been  adapted  was  taken 
from  an  old  English  drinking  song. 
Defending  the  adoption  of  it  are 
those  who  declare  that,  the  song  was 
born  in  the  mind  of  an  inspired 
patriot  and  that  it  expresses  the 
characteristic  feeling  of  the  country. 
Jascha   Heifctz,  violinist;  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Leach,  editor;  Lawrence 
Tibbelt,  Metropolitan  opera  bari- 
tone, and  Fadriac  Colmn,  president 
of  the  Poetry  Society,  are  all  op- 
posed   to    "The    St  a.  Spangled 
Banner"  as  our  national  anthem. 
Their  leading  arguments  against 
the  song  are  that  it  is  non-Am- 
erican in  its  origin  and  thai  the 
range  of  the  scale  is  so  impractical 
that  it  forces  persons  endeavoring 
to  sing  the  words  to  stop  either 
because  the  notes  are  too  high  or 
too  low. 

Moreover,  Helfetz  points  out,  the 
verses  were  written  while  America 
was  "on  the  march."  Although  it 
inspires  and  excites,  he  argues,  it 
inspires  and  excites  militant  emo- 
tions. 

Also  in  the  opposition  bandwagon 
is  Frederic  Jagel,  Metropolitan 
Opera  tenor,  who  has  evidenced  his 
disfavor  of  the  present  national 
hymn  by  sponsoring  a  "New 
National  Anthem  Contest"  to  pro- 
mote a  search  for  words  and  music 
to  replace  Key's  poem.  Mr.  Jagel 
believes  that  the  present  anthem 
is  impossible  for  the  average  person 
to  sing  and  that  it  also  fails  to 
reflect  "America's  diplomacy  of 
peace." 

TEN  NOTE  RANGE 

Voicing  a  different  opinion  Is 
Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor  of  the 
Pops  and  Esplanade  concerts, 
claims  that  if  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  is  too  difficult  for  average 
voices,  it  could  be  made  easier  by 
changing  it  from  a  12-note  scale 
to  a  range  of  10  notes. 

"As  it  is  now,  it  runs  through  12 
notes  from  B  flat  to  F,"  he  continued, 


you  would  save  the  Bingers  gTeater 
range. 

"An  octave  and  one-third  would 
make  It  much  easier  to  sing.  With 
these  changes  it  still  would  not  be 
affected  harmonically,  and  the  words 
would  sound  aU  right  with  a  band 
or  an  orchestra. 
"Personally,  however,  I  feel  that 


'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  Is  more 
heroic  as  it  stands,  and  is  a  real 
vocal  challenge,  if  you  have  to  fill 
your  lungs  to  reach  the  high  notes, 
why,  so  much  tne  Deuer,  CCilGiUucu 
the  Boston  conductor. 

Dr.  F.  Melius  Christiansen,  direc- 
tor of  the  famous  St.  Olaf  Choir 
of  Northfleld,  Minn.,  agrees  with 
Mr.  Fiedler's  statements  saying, 
'"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is 
the  greatest  national  anthem  in 
the  world.  A  great  many  persons 
complain  they  cannot  sing  It  be- 
cause of  the  wide  range,  I  advise 
every  good  American  to  develop 
15  notes  in  his  throat,  so  as  to  sing 
it  properly." 

Orchestra  Leader  Vincent  Lopez 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
suggestion  of  altering  the  nation's 
anthem  so  as  to  make  it  more  sing- 
able. His  problem  has  been  to  re- 
duce its  12-note  scale  to  something 
more  like  the  average  popular  tune's 
eight  notes. 


If  it  could  be  arranged  from  D  to  The  result  of  Lopez-  melodic 
F.  cutting  off  the  two  lower  notes,  \  manipulations  was  first  heard  In 


February,  1936,  wrien  Baritone  Bill 
Scott  presented  a  revised  version  in 
a  Baltimore  theater.  The  audience 
stood  up  and  applauded  mildly,  but 
failed  to  sing. 
OPPOSE  MODERNIZING 

In  answer  to  this  threat  by  modern 
orchestra  leaders  to  alter  "The  Star- 
Spangied  Banner,"  10  composers, 
singers  and  band  leaders  presented 
President  Roosevelt  with  a  petition 
to  prevent  "streamlining  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.'"  The  group  led 
by  Kay  Kyser,  protested  against  ef- 
forts of  Vincent  Lopez  and  others 
to  make  the  national  anthem  "more 
singable." 

Mr  Kyser  contended  that  "even 
a  fair  voice  could  strike  the  song's 
high  notes. 

"We  don't  want  any  jitterbugs 
and  swing  artists  changing  this 
song,"  he  protested.  "Let  them  call 
it  'Tiger  Rag'  or  anything  else,  but 
don't  let  them  change  it." 

Another  assailant  of  Lopez  re- 
vision was  Mrs.  Reuben  K.  Hollo- 
way,  who  helped  to  make  "The 
Star-Spangled   Banner"  the 


nation's  official  hymn.  She  threat- 
ened to  picket  the  theatre  in 
which  Lopez  was  playing  his  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Key  compo- 
sition. 

4U  however,  was  not  opposition  to 
the  orchestra  leader's  venture  oi 
altering  America's  most  patriotic 
tune.  The  D.  A.  R.  enthusiastically 
gave  him  their  full  support. 

Another  defender  of  Lopez"  action 
was  Representative  Emmanuel  Cel- 
ler  of  New  York  who  addressed  the 
House  in  an  attempt  to  Incorporate 
the  maestro's  suggestion.  "People," 
he  declared,  "should  be  encouraged 
to  sing  the  anthem  with  a  new 
enthusiasm  and  vigor,  sing  loudly 
and  lustily,  and  even  learn  the 
words." 

AN  OLD  TUNE 

Few  incidents  in  our  history  have 
been  beclouded  by  such  confusion 
and  controversy  as  the  true  facts 
which  inspired  Key  to  write  the 
poem. 

It  was  on  Sept.  13,  1814  that  Key 
went  out  to  the  flagship  of  the 
British  fleet  anchored  in  Chesa- 
peak  Bay  to  effect  the  release  of 


Dr.  Beanes,  a  civilian  prisoner  of 
the  English.  He  arrived  just  as 
the  British  were  completing  plana 
to  attack  Fort  McHenry,  and  wa» 
detained  until  after  the  bombard- 
ment was  over. 

The  attacic  oegan  'taw  "aJTiTo  "™c- 
ning  and  continued  all  through 
the  night.  In  the  light  of  the  "rock- 
ets red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in 
air,"  Key  could  see  the  American 
flag  waving  over  the  fort. 

When,  in  the  first  rays  of  dawn  of 
Sept.  14,  the  Baltimore  stronghold 
was  visible  from  the  bay,  and  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key  beheld  the  same  Star- 
Spangled  banner  floating  from  its 
accustomed  place  over  the  battered 
fort,  he  jotted  down  the  greater  part 
of  the  poem  on  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope. . 

No  one  definitely  knows  how  the 
tune  came  to  be  adapted  to  Key*i 
poem.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that 
the  tune  had  an  18th  century  orig- 
in in  England  as  the  gusty  club 
song  of  London's  Anacreontic  So- 
ciety called  "Anacreon  in  Heaven" 
and  was  written  by  John  Stafford 
Smith,  the  society's  organist. 


Do  You  Know  How  to  Salute  Your  i 
Flag— And  Ways  to  Display  It? 

Ask  Your  Friends— the  Woman  Next  Door  and  the  Man 
Without  a  Hat.  With  Washington's  and  Lincoln's 
Birthdays,  Points  in  New  Flag  Film  Are  Timely 

•  '7?+ 


tasks  that  faced  their  country  in 
its  early  days,  principally  the  task  1 
of  welding  together  a  heterogene- 
ous group  of  people  who  spoke 
different  languages,  had  different 
customs,  and  different  interests, . 
with  a  love  of  freedom  and  con-  \ 
fidence  in  the  future  as  the  only  1 
common  bonds  between  them. 

First  Symbol 
Of  Unity 

The  film  depicts  how  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  became  the  first  sym- 
bol of  unity  amongst  the  various 
states  that  had  sprung  up  hap- 
hazardly. It  was  a  symbol  to 
colonists,  that  no  longer  were  theyi 
fighting  merely  against  this  or  that 
misdeed  of  a  foreign  power.  Theyj 
were  fighting  to  establish  a  nation 
that  could  live  in  peace  and  es- 
tablish for  itself  a  permanent  place  \ 
in  the  sun. 

The  first  American  Flag  is  said 
to  have  flown  over  Fort  Stanwix 
in  1777.  The  story  goes  that  the' 
fort  was  besieged  by  the  British  i 
and  Indian  forces  and  was  des-j 
perately  in  need  of  food  and  am- 
munition. After  days  of  hardship,  | 
supplies  finally  arrived."  Included 
in  one  of  the  bundles  was  a  news-  1 
paper  announcing  the  resolution 
of  the  Continental  Congress  to 
give  the  country  a  flag-  And  so, 
„  ,  from  the  white  material  of  an  of- 

nofin  ^^^SSt'rSEi  !  \  th*  ««  of  a  PettiCOat 

the  headdress  with  the  right  hand    ^  ^  Wue  Qf  g  Captain-S  coat , 


The  photographs  of  Flag  salut- 
ing and  display  shown  on  this 
page  are  from  a  new  two-reel  mo- 
tion picture  in  technicolor  by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  entitled 
"The  .Flag  Speaks." 

■In  making  preliminary  research 
for  the  film  jt  was  discovered  that 
since  the  first  American  flag  ap- 
peared on  the  field  of  battle,  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have 
looked  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  vic- 
tory, not  alone  of  a  military  na- 
ture but  primarily  in  a  civic  sense. 
The  American  people,  it  was' 
"■»V"ned,  are  acutely  aware  of  the 

FLAG  SALUTE  EXPLAINED  | 

Association  Head  Gives  Correct 
Procedure  on  U.  S.  Emblem 


In  connection  with  a  critic'  a  to 
the  effect  that  many  women  at  the 
Army  Day  parade  last  Saturday  did 
not  know  how  to  salute  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  the  United  States  Flag  As- 
sociation, 580  Fifth  Avenue,  said 
yesterday  the  correct  manner  of 
saluting  the  flag,  according  to 
Colonel  James  A.  Moss,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, president-general  of4he  asso- 
ciation, la:(MlltnW\)jfa+ 
"Those  preunt  in 'uniform  should 
"  Balute.  When 


rights  or  the  people  can  be  defined 
on  paper  but  it  is  the  constant 
alertness  of  the  people  which  as^| 
sures  the  protection  of  those  righl 
In  1798,  the  Sedition  Act,  making 
it  a  crime  to  speak  against  the 
government  or  attack  it  in  print, 
was  passed.  Orators  and  editors 
who  knew  and  exercised  their 
rights  were  imprisoned  by  the 
hundreds.  Later,  when  the  peo- 
ple had  a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves at  the  polls,  they  elected 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  office  of 
President  and  the  Sedition  Act  was 
nullified.  All  imprisoned  under  it 
were  released.  Freedom  of  speech, 
press  and  assemblage  was  secured 
once  more. 

I  Then,  in  1833,  in  direct  contra- 
version  to  the  Constitution,  the 

I  Mormons  were  persecuted  in  Mis- 
souri for  their  religious  beliefs  and 
forced  to  leave  the  state.  Religious 
tolerance  for  which  the  people  had 
fought  suffered  a  jolt.  But  the  gov- 


and  hold  It  at  the  left  shoulder.  Aj 
woman  salutes  the  flag  by  placing  i 
the  right  hand  over  the  heart. " 


the  soldiers  patched  together  the 
first  flag  to  fly  on  a  battlefield. 

Later  there  arose  a  question  as 
to  exactly  what  the  flag  sym- 
bolized. A  debate  raged  at  the 
Constitutional  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia. Some  delegates  preferred 
a  king,  but  the  majority  finally 
concluded  that  it  was  the  people 
themselves  who  must  rule,  that  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  was 
the  only  type  that  could  per- 
manently exist. 
Freedom  of  Speech 
Is  Born 

It  was  the  problem  of  that  con- 
vention to  put  the  ideals  of  the 
revolution  on  paper  in  a  workable 
form,  to  insure  liberty,  justice,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  which 
so  many  had  laid  down  their  lives. 
And  they  did  it. 

But,  as  the  film  depicts,  all  was 
not  smooth  sailing  after  that.  Thp 


ernor  of  the  state  announced  his 
disapproval  of  that  persecution 
and  expressed  his  certainty  that 
the  United  States  would  never  tol- 
erate such  an  act  again. 

The  fight  for  liberty  and  prog- 
ress under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
went  on  through  the  years.  The 
Civil  War  was  fought.  Women  de- 
manded and  received  the  right  to 

vote.  Intolerance,  persecution  of 
minorities,  mob  violence  became 
the  evils  that  new  generations  had 
to  face,  and  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  they  carried  on  the 
fight  for  the  protection  of  their 
nation  and  the  people  who  inhabit 
it.  ,.f 
Today,  representing  the  solid 
,  unity  of  the  forty-eight  states,  the 

1  Flag  continues  to  stand  for  tne 
right  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

Standing  then,  for  what  it  does; 
the  BIm  urges  that  Americans  show 
proper  respect  for  their  emblenr 
of  democracy,  that  they  do  not 
,  use  it  for  such  things  as  table* 
|  cloths  or  desk  drapes.  It  shows 
the  proper  methods  of  hanging  and 
I  saluting  the  Flag,  that  outward 
1  display  of  American  heart-felt  re- 
spect for  their  symbol  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

David  Miller  directed  the  two- 
reeler  from  a  script  by  Robert 
Lees,  and  Frederic  Rinaldo,  Robert 
Warwick,  Sara  Haden,  Claude 
King,  Christian  Rub,  and  400 - 
others  compose  the  cast. 


Courtesy  Melro-Goldwyn-Mnyer 

February  in  the  United  States  is  the  prime  month  in  which  the 
American  Flag  in  displayed  and  saluted.  Here  Is  authoritative  in- 
formation on  both.  1.  With  a  single  other  flag,  the  American  Flag 
should  be  on  the  right,  and  its  staff  in  front  of  that  of  the  other 
flag.  2.  The  correct  ways  of  saluting  the  Flag  are  not  known  by 
most  people.  This  collection  of  people  here  depicted  will  give  the 
types.  From  left  to  right,  the  first  girl  is  giving  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. She  began  by  putting  her  right  hand  over  her  heart,  and 
at  the  words  "to  the  Flag"  raised  her  hand  with  palm  upward.  At 
the  words  "and  justice  for  all"  she  drops  her  hand  to  her  side.  The 
girl  in  the  plaid  dress  is  giving  the  salute  all  women  should  give — 
the  right  hand  over  the  heart.  The  Boy  Scout  and  the  man  next  to 
him  are  in  uniform,  therefore  the  correct  salute  Is  with  three  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  as  shown,  head  remaining  covered.  The  civilian 

next  to  the  officer  has  no  hat,  so  he  stands  at  attention,  hands  at  his. 
side.  The  man  at  the  right  removes  his  hat  with  his  right  hand  and. 
places  it  over  his  heart.  3.  If  hung,  the  Flag  should  have  the  union  - 
(field  of  stars)  uppermost  and  to  the  flag's  own  right,  and  to  the. 
observer's  left.  4.  June  Prelsser  raising  the  Flag  to  the  sound  of 
the  Boy  Scout's  bugle.  It  must  go  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  even  when 
it  is  to  be  flown  at  half  mast  afterwards.  And  if  at  half  mast  It  must 
go  to  the  top  of  the  pole  again  before  lowering  for  the  night.  All 
those  seeing  their  Flag  go  up  should  stand  at  attention  facing  It,  and 
salute.  The  Flag  should  as  a  general  rule  be  displayed  only  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  It  should  he  hoisted  briskly  but  lowered  slowly. 
5.  When  displayed  with  several  other  flags  the  American  Flag  (or 
the  flag  of  one's  own  country)  should  have  the  place  of  honor, 
which  is  forward  and  higher. 


Our  Flag  Today 


Seldom  in  our  history  has  the  flag  meant 
so  much  to  us  as  now.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
ideals  and  institutions  that  are  in  great 
danger  today.  Never  before  have  the  issues 
between  freedom  and  slavery,  between 
democracy  and  autocracy,  between  self- 
government  and  dictatorship,  been  put  be- 
fore the  world  with  such  startling  clearness. 
The  great  statue  still  stands  in  New  York 
harbor,  but  does  America  still  enlighten 
the  world?  The  great  war,  the  peril  of 
France,  the  philosophy  of  Naziism  and 
Fascism,  have  brought  home  to  our  people 
a  new  realization  of  the  precious  values 
which  we  have  casually  accepted  as  in- 
herent and  permanent  in  tteAmerlcan  way 

°f  That  -&? wa^bo^^t^vW^iSce.  It 

represents  the  soaring  thoughts  of  great 
thinkers  alt  down  the  ages,  from  Plato  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  stands  for  the  heroism 
of  mighty  Warriors  on  a  thousand  fields,  for 
the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  multitudes. 
Democracy  has  been  the  priceless  conquest 
of  mankind.  The  flag  stands  for  Concord 
and  Bunker  Hill,  for  Valley  Forge  and 
King's  Mountain,  for  Old  Ironsides  and 
Gettysburg,  and  for  those  fields  in  France 
where  thousands  of  American  youth  lie 
uneasy  in  their  sleep. 

The  price  was  great,  but  the  prize  in- 
herited by  the  American  people  is  vast.  The 
list  of  our  most  valuable  possessions  is  the 
most  significant  such  inventory  in  all  the 
world.  It  includes  traditions  of  liberty  de- 


veloped during  150  years;  our  record  of 
self-government,  the  more  impressive  be- 
cause we  are  a  united  people  in  spite  of 
four  years  of  civil  war;  our  respect  for  law; 
the  stability  of  our  social,  political  and 
industrial  institutions.  The  flag  stands  for 
all  these,  for  the  freedom  that  is  guaranteed 
to  every  citizen  by  our  bill  of  rights,  for  the 
constitution  itself,  for  a  country  which, 
alone  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  has 
made  no  basic  alterations  in  its  system  of 
government. 

This  country  has  been  considered  from 
the  beginning  a  testing  ground  for  the 
worth  and  permanence  of  democracy.  At 
the  outset  our  system  was  regarded  abroad 
as  a  daring  innovation,  fated  to  fail.  We 
looked  on  it  ourselves  as  a  great  experiment. 
When  the  union  was  in  jeopardy,  Europe 
said  "the  bubble  has  burst,"  Long  ago 
Jefferson  described  the  venture  as  "the 
world's  best  hope."  Lincoln,  the  greatest 
exponent  of  our  democracy,  pronounced  it 
"the  last,  best  hope  of  earth." 

With  full  hearts  and  grateful  aspirations, 
let  us  think  of  these  things  now.  We  have 
something  of  inestimable  worth  to  guard 
for  ourselves  and  for  all  mankind.  Let  us 
stand  reverently  at  attention  today  and 
pledge  our  faith  to  it.  And  let  us 
today,  as  we  salute,  that  in  a  numb 
European  countries  no  flags  are  left 
salute  and  that  only  one  standard,  red  with 
blood,  will  wave  over  Europe  if  Hitlerism, 
with  its  allied  Stalinism  and  Fascism,  should 
t3  triumphant. 


i  (Prom  Initial  edition  of  Veaternay'a  ] 

TOSCAfilNl  PROVIDES 
SURPRISE  ON  FOURTH 


Advocate  Maying 
Of  National  Anthem 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

At  a  meeting  of  our  league  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  July  2,  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  calling  for  the 
playing  of  our  national  anthem  by 
orchestras  at  the  close  of  all  con- 
certs htfd  in  publicly  Iieerfted  locar  I 

^JH^4 

It  0zs  pctmecr  out  by  several  of 

our  members  who  had  attended  the , 
recent  Pops  concerts  held  at  Sym-  j 
phony  Hall  that  our  national) 
anthem— and  they  deplored  the  fact 
—was  not  played  at  any  of  those 
popular  musical  festivals  where  a 
large  number  of  citizens  and  non- 
citizens  were  wont  to  gather. 

Some  of  our  older  members  re- 
called that  in  a  former  national 
crisis— the  world  war— the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  had  refused  to 
play  the  national  anthem  at  any 
of  their  concert  presentations. 

16  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  our  members  present  that 
if  all  orchestras  played  our  national 
anthem  at  the  close  of  their  con- 
certs, such  action  would  tend  to  re- 
arouse  the  former  patriotitc  fervor 
among  the  listeners  and  should 
further  prove  to  be  a  splendid 
morale  -  builder  of  Americanism 
among  the  large  groups  of  citizens 
and  non-citizens  attending  such 
concerts. 

Believing  that  the  stirring  notes 
of  our  inspiring  national  anthem 
will  go  a  long  way  In  rekindling  the 
embers  of  love  for  America,  and  in 
insulating  our  people  against  the 
distressingly- popular  foreign  isms, 
we  feel  that  all  orchestras  playing 
in  public  places  should  be  requested 
first,  and  later,  if  such  requests  were 
ignored,  be  required  to  end  all  their 
concerts  with  the  inspirational  hymn 
o?  loyalty  to  our  American  aims, 
traditions  and  ideals. 

FRANCIS  M.  DOYLE, 
Chairman  civic  League  for 
Americanism. 

Boston. 


Rehearses  at  Montevideo  Only 
'Star-Spangled  Banner' 

Special  t«  t.rs  Ntw  York  Truss. 

MONTEVIDEO,  July  4— An  audi- 
ence of  more  than  a  thousand  stood 
in  the  rain  and  fog  for  six  houri 
this  afternoon  to  fight  for  stand- 
ing room  when  the  doors  were 
opened  for  Arturo  ToBcanini's  fare- 
well concert  here  with  the  NBC 
orchestra,  which  managers  describe 
as  the  high  point  of  the  entire 
South  American  tour.  All  seats 
had  been  sold  out  four  weeks  ago. 
and  the  theatre  had  sold  twelve 
hundred  tickets  for  standing  room. 
Another  thousand  were  turned 
away  at  the  doors. 

The  program  included  Beetho- 
ven's "Egmont"  overture,  the 
Brahms  Second  Symphony,  Res- 
pighi'g  "Fountains  of  Rome,"  Wag- 
ner's prelude  and  Love  Death  from 
"Tristan  und  Isolde,"  and  the  prel- 
ude to  "Die  Meistersinger." 

When  the  program  was  ended  the 
audience  arose  and  applauded  with- 
out interruption  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. During  the  last  five  minutes 
of  this  period  Toacajaini's-name  was 
chanted  in  unisoniiA 

Hundreds  stood  M  the  reWnf srtThe 
theatre  entrance,  at  the  hotel  and 
at  the  port  to  applaud  the  conduc- 
tor as  ha  passed.  The  NBC  execu- 
tives who  have  accompanied  Tosca- 
nlni  on  the  trip  said  nothing  in 
other  cities  approached  the  enthu- 
siasm accorded  here. 

Toscanini  sprang  a  Fourth  of 
July  surprise  on  the  orchestra  this 
morning  when  he  ordered  a  rehear- 
sal for  11  o'clock  and  led  it  In  a 
tremendously  moving  performance 
of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  In 
the  empty  theatre.  He  then  waved 
a  greeting  to  the  musicians  and  said 
the  rehearsal  was  at  an  end.  f*£ 


POEMS  FOR  YOUR  SCRAPBOOK 


The  Star-Spangled  Banner 

By  Francis  Scott  Key 

("The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  designated  as  the  National  Anthem  bf 
Act  o/  Congress,  approved  by  the  President  on  March  J,  1931.  It  years  »go 

today.) 

O  say,  can  you  see.  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming! 

And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there: 
0  say.  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep. 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream: 

'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner!    O  long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

And  where  is  that  band  jvho  so  vatintingly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 

A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footstep's  pollution. 

No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  slave 

From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave : 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  tciumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

Oh!  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation! 

Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  nir.de  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto:  "In  Ood  is  our  trust." 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free- and  the  home  of  the  brave! 


Song  oi 
Freedom 

.What  do  you  know  about 
the  soul-stirring  national 
anthem?  Do  you  know, 
for  instance,  who  wrote  it 
and  how  he  happened 
to  write  it?    Here  it  is — 


The  Story  of  Francis  Scott  Key 
By  EDWARD  THOMPSON 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   HAROLD  PETERSEN 


DO  YOU  know  the  words  of  the 
national  anthem? 
All  of  them?    Very  well  then, 
strike  up  the  band,  boys,  and  let's  hear 
the  people  sing! 

"Oh!  Say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's 
early  light  .  . 

A  burst  of  patriotic  fervor  may  carry 
you  through  the  first  line;  may,  in  fact, 
get  you  all  the  way  through  the  first 
stanza;  but  it's  then  you'll  begin  to  falter. 
You  may  even  break  into  a  sweat  of  em- 
barrassment at  having  to  make  a  bold 
pretense  of  singing  a  song  you  don't 
know  the  words  to,  moving  your  lips 
and  Littering  a  lot  of  jibberish  to  make 
a  sound  in  keeping  with  the  tune. 

Then  you  perk  up  a  bit  on  The  last  line 
of  the  chorus.  It  gives  you  a  little  con- 
fidence to  discover  that  you  remember 
it,  and  you  fairly  bellow  it  out  so  the 
fellow  next  to  you  can  see  that  after  all 
you're  American  to  the  core. 

"O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave  .  .  ." 

Ami  what  does  it  mean  to  you? 

Anything  at  all  Oh,  sure,  you  say. 
That  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave — that's  fine  stuff! 

Yes.  it  is;  but  it's  better  when  you  take 
it  all  together,  when  you  get  the  mean* 
ing  out  of  it. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  song? 

Do  you  know  who  wrote  it? 

And  under  what  circumstances?  Yes, 
it  has  a  fine  tune;  but  the  tune  is  from 
an  English  drinking  song. 

It's  the  words  that  were  inspired.  They 
were  born  in  one  of  the  darkest  hours 
of  America's  history.  It  was  the  dark- 
est hour  before  the  dawn.  There  was 
an  invader  in  our  midst.  He  had  razed 
to  ruins  the  national  Capitol.  He  was 
here  to  conquer  us  completely,  to  take 
us  over,  to  take  from  us  our  freedom. 
We  were,  he  said,  an  upstart  nation  in- 
capable of  self-government  and  he  was 
going  to  give  us  protection.  It  was  neces- 
sary, he  said,  because  we  were  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  his  enemies  and  were 
being  horribly  misled  by  the  warmongers 
in  our  midst;  and  everywhere  he  went 
there  were  fifth  columnists  who  wel- 
comed him. 

That  was  126  years  ago  this  year.  He 
launched  a  blitzkrieg  against  us,  set  to 
flight  the  government  and  burnt  the 
Capitol.  He  was  glutted  with  success 
and  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  take  over 
Baltimore.  President  Madison  had  fled 
to  Maryland.  State  papers  were  scat- 
tered all  over  the  countryside.  Govern- 
mental functions  were  in  confusion,  and 
the  nation  was  in  the  grjp  of  depressive 
hysteria, 

The  darkest  moment  of  that  dark  hour  - 
was  at  sunset  on  Sept.  12,  1814.    The  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  caught  the  Stars?*. 


mm® 
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and  Stripe,?  floating  over  bombarded  Ft. 
McHenry. 

"What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twi- 
light's last  gleaming  .  .  ." 

It  was  there  when  the  sun  went  down, 
there  in  spite  of  the  massive  bombard- 
ment from  40  of  the  world's  mightiest 
battleships;  but  would  it  be  there  in  the 
morning? 

And  then,  when  the  dawn  came  ,  .  . 

"Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morn- 
ing's first  beam  .  .  ." 

There  it  was!  And  with  it  a  great 
hope,  freedom  triumphant! 

"And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  tri- 
umph doth  wave  .  ,  ." 


No 


Mot  the  sentimental  imag- 
ining of  a  garret  poet,  but  an  inspiration- 
al lyric  by  an  eyewitness  who  was  a  pris- 
oner aboard  one  of  the  attacking  British 
battleships  there  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  And 
he  tells  you  what  he  saw,  and  how  he 
felt.  It  was  one  of  those  things  that  had 
to  be  written,  that  are  dashed  ofF  at 
white-hot  emotional  heat  and  somehow 
retain  forever  the  feeling  that  inspired 
their  creator.  It's  an  emotional  common 
denominator — the  feeling  of  pure  pa- 
triotism and  pride  of  country,  symbo- 
lized to  the  author  of  those  immortal 
lines  by  that  flag  victoriously  greeting 
a  new  dawn. 

Francis  Scott  Key  was  35  at  the  time 
he  wrote  those  verses.  He  was  no  poet, 
but  a  lawyer,  discontented  with  the 
practice  of  the  law  and  inclined  at  one 
time  to  forsake  it  for  the  pulpit.  He  was 
of  a  fine  Maryland  family  of  old  cavalier 
stock,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Roger 
Brooke  Taney,  who  succeeded  John  Mar- 
shall as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Key  had  served  in  the  artillery  at  the 
rout  of  Bladensburg  which  was  followed 
by  the  burning  of  the  Capitol.  In  the 
retreat  with  his  company  he  learned 
that  an  old  friend  of  his  family,  a  Dr. 
William  Beanes,  had  been  summarily 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  con- 
fined to  one  of  the  ships  of  their  fleet. 

It  was  not  then  known  for  certain 
by  the  American  forces  what  the  next 
objective  of  the  British  fleet  would  be, 
though  some  suspected  that  it  would 
be  the  destruction  of  Baltimore. 

However,  Key  determined  to  seek  out 
the  admiral  of  the  British  forces  and 
plead  for  the  release  of  Dr.  Beanes  be- 
fore he  could  be  hauled  off  to  Halifax. 
This  was  rather  an  exceptional  proce- 
dure but,  obtaining  permission  from 
President  Madison  personally,  he  set  out 
from  Baltimore  in  e  small  sailing  boat 
to  intercept  the  enemy  fleet.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Col.  John  S.  Skinner, 
the  American  agent  in  charge  of  ex- 
changing prisoners.  The  boat,  manned 
by  several  sailors,  was  the  one  the  colo- 
nel used  in  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
British  fleet. 

They  knew  that  the  British  were  at 
that,  moment  about  a  hundred  miles 
down  the  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac,  where  they  might  never  be 
overtaken,  if  the  wind  was  poor,  unless 
they  were  bound  up  the  bay -to  attack 
Baltimore. 

The  wind  was  poor,  but  on  the  third 
day  out  Key  and  Skinner  fell  in  with 


the  English  fleet,  heading  up  the  bay. 
They  hailed  the  admiral's  flagship  and 
went  aboard.  After  some  argument  the 
British  agreed  to  release  aged  Dr.  Beanes, 
but  declared  that  it  could  not  be  done 
until  after  their  attack  on  Baltimore 
and  that  meanwhile  Key  and  Skinner 
and  the  sailors  in  their  small  boat 
would  have  to  remain  as  "guests"  of 
the  British  fleet  to  prevent  them  warn- 
ing the  American  forces. 

They  remained.  There  was  nothing 
else  they  could  do. 

And  six  days  later  the  British  battle 
fleet  came  to  off  North  Point  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Patapsco  River,  14  miles 
from  Baltimore  and  10  miles  down- 
stream from  Ft.  McHenry,  The  next 
day,  all  in  order,  they  sailed  in  to  the 
attack. 

From  bis  confinement  aboard  the 
flagship  Key  saw  the  flag  flying  in  the 
golden  September  sun  over  Ft.  McHenry. 
That  flag  was  the  largest  battle  flag  ever 
flown,  measuring  36  by  29  feet  and  re- 
quiring 400  yards'of  red,  white  and  blue 
bunting  to  make  it.  It  had  taken  a 
woman  flagmaker  in  Baltimore  half  the 
summer  to  make  and  had  been  raised 
for  the  first  time  only  the  day  the  British 
came  to  off  North  Point. 

The  battle  began.  To  get  in  and  shell 


Bartrmofe  the  attacking  fleet  had  fn  si 
to  get  past  the  fort  and  they  opened 
fire  with  a  massive  blast.  Some  of  the 
ships  had  guns  capable  of  hurling  200- 
pound  bombs,  and  when  they  fired  the 
ships  lurched  at  anchor  under  the  recoil. 

Could  the  fort  hold  out  under  such 
heavy  fire? 

Had  they  been  warned? 

Were  they  prepared?  /?,  /  , 

All  that  day  the  ceaseless  thunder  of 
heavy  shelling  went  on.  And  when  night 
came  that  low-lying  fort  under  its  im- 
mense flag  still  held  the  invader  at  bay. 

"What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the 
twilight's  last  gleaming  .  . 

A  prisoner  aboard  an  enemy  vessel, 
helpless  to  lend  any  assistance  to  his 
countrymen,  seeing  them  subjected  to 
a  merciless  bombardment  five  times 
heavier  than  their  own  under  which  it 
seemed  impossible  they  could  ever  hold 
out.  Yet,  in  the  last  twilight  Francis 
Scott  Key  saw  the  flag  was  still  there. 
That  flag  was  something  for  him  to  hang 
his  heart  onto.  Proudly  we  hailed  ...  I 
Pride?  It  was  more  than  that.  It  was 
the  unquenchable  fire  of  a  free  man's 
hope,  a  spark  that  lighted  the  darkness 
of  his  despair,  his  doubt,  his  uncertainty, 
his  fear.  Proudly  we  hailed  .  .  .  ! 

And  all  night  long  the  shelling  went 


on,  making  the  night  an  inferno  of 
and  blinding  flashes. 

"Oh!  Say,  does  that  star-spangled  ban- 
ner yet  wave  ..." 

Yes,  it  did.  In  the  devilish  glare  of 
bursting  bombs  he  could  catch  glimpses 
of  it  now  and  then,  wreathed  in  the 
smoke  of  battle. 

Just  before  dawn  the  firing  ceased. 
What  had  happened?  Had  the  fort  sur- 
rendered? There  was  no  way  of  know- 
ing. There  were  no  bursting  shells  to 
pierce  the  darkness.  There  was  only 
an  uncertain  silence  filled  with  the  stnelk 
of  cannon  smoke,  of  sweating  men  and  of 
ships. 

Then  in  the  first  faint  light  of  dawn 
he  saw  the  flag.  The  fort  had  not  sur- 
rendered. The  British  were  withdraw- 
ing. 

"Oh!  Thus  be  it  ever  when  free  men 
shall  stand  .  .  ." 

The  retiring  British  put  Key  and  Dr. 
Beanes  and  Col.  Skinner  ashore  in  their 
small  boat.  It  was  in  the  boat  then 
going  up  the  river  to  Baltimore  that 
Key  made  his  first  notes  on  the  back 
of  an  old  envelope  which  later  that  day 
at  his  hotel  he  transcribed.  It  was  first 
published  several  days  later  under  the 
title  "Defense  of  Ft.  McHenry."  It  was* 
in  handbill  form  and  bore  the  legend: 
"Tune — Anacreon  in  Heaven." 

"Anacreon  in  Heaven"  was  an  old 
English  drinking  song  that  had  come 
to  America  many  years  before.  The 
music  was  written  by  John  Strafford 
Smith,  who  more  than  likely  pilfered 
some  of  it  from  the  French,  but  in 
America  there  was  much  use  made  of 
the  tune  from  time  to  time,  especially 
in  the  song  "Adams  and  Liberty."  which 
was  a  familiar  place  at  every  crossroads 
in  the  United  States  before  Key  was 
born. 


Ho 


low  did  it  happen  that  he 
.should  tailor  his  lyrics  to  fit  the  Ana- 
creon tune  The  only  answer  is  that  it 
seemed  to  him  especially  suited  to  the 
tAuiu,.„.i  he  felt.  And  there  is  a  certain 
uplifting  i oil  to  the  melody,  something 
triumphant  and  determined. 

Francis  Scott  Key  died  in  Baltimore 
in  1S43.  For  about  50  years  after  the 
poem  was  first  published  he  was  seldom 
given  credit  as  the  author,  which  doosn't 
seem  to  have  bothered  him  since  all  his 
friends  and  his  family  knew  he  wrote 
it  anyway.  I*  was  only  as  recently  as 
1931  that  it  was  finally  officially  adopted 
w  our  national  anthem. 

And  now,  today,  with  blitzkriegs  to  the 
right  of  us,  the  Far  Eastern  "status  quo  I 
to  the  left  of  us.  and  fears  and  doubt  au! 
uncertainties  all  around,  the  portent  ttf 
that  song  is  as  vivid  and  timely  as  if  It 
were  written  only  yesterday. 

From  day  to  day  "in  the  twilight's 
last  gleaming"  many  millions  of  us 
know  a  fatalistic  doubt  of  what  the 
morning  will  bring.  And  with  each 
dawn  we  know  new  hope  and  inspira- 
tion, 

"And  the  star-spangled  banner  in 
triump    shall  wave 

O'er  rhe  land  of  the  free  and  (he  home 
of  the  jrave!" 

There  it  is  in  the  morning  sun.  That 
fla<*  is  still  flying. 


Army  Oppose* 
Old  Salute  in 
Pledge  to  Flag 

Question  Raised  as  Bennett 
Asks  Catholics  to  Use 
Military   Form  Instead 

United  States  Army  officers  have 
been  making  efforts  unofficially  for 
the  last  half  year  to  discourage  fur- 
ther use  of  the  old  straight-arm 
salute  In  pledging  allegiance  to  the 
American  flag,  it  was  learned  yester- 
day at  Governors  Island.  Although 
the  salute  is  given  paim  upward, 
too  closely  resembles  the  Nazi  and 
Fascist  salutt  it  was  said.  The  com- 
ments at  Governors  Island  were  made 
after  Attorney  General  John  J.  Ben 
nett  jr.  had  asked  a  communion 
breakfast  gathering  yesterday  morn- 
ing to  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag, 
but  not  10  use  the  old  salute. 

Addressing  800  fellow  Catholic  em- 
ployees of  New  York  State  at  their 
second  corporate  communion  break- 
fast at  the  Commodore,  Mr.  Bennett 
opened  the  meeting  by  calling  for  a 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag. 

"I  ask  you  all  to  join  with  me  in 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag," 
said  Mr.  Bennett,  the  honorary  chair-, 
man  of  the  group.  "Instead  of  the 
usual  salute  you  see  around— it  might  i 
be  interpreted  as  the  wrong  kind  of 
salute— I  wish  you  would  give  the} 
military  salute." 

The  Catholic  state  employees, 
whose  association  is  called  the  Don- 1 
gan  Guild  oi  New  York  Slate  Em- 
ployees, then  placed  their  right  hands 
to  their  foreheads,  with  arms  at  a 
forty-five-degree  angle,  in  the  mili- 
tary salute,  and  recited  the  pledge. 

Mr.  Bennett  made  no  comment  on 
whether  he  considered  the  old-style 
salute  proper  or  improper  for  other 
groups. 

A  request  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  straight-arm  salute 
was  referred  by  the  telephone  oper- 
ator at  Governors  Island  to  Sergt.  | 
Harry  Lieberman.  who  said  his  re-; 
marks  were  "strictly  unofficial."' 
Sergt.  Lieberman  said  that  although 
the  straight-arm  salute  was  150  years  i 
old,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to . 
learn  it  was  ",no  longer  in  favor"  be- 
cause of  its  resemblance  to  the  salutes 
of  *'at  least  two  foreign  nations  which 
are  not  democracies." 

"The  salute  is  still  in  the  book,"  he! 
said.  "It  never  has  been  taken  out 
officially.  But  now  when  any  officer, 
particularly  in  the  military  service, 
sees  any  one  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
flag  that  way  he  usually  attempts  to 
stop  it.  That  has  happened  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  in  schools  through- 
out the  nation  for  the  past  six  or 
eight  months.  The  salute  no  longer 
looks  American." 

The  regulations  governing  the  use 
and  display  of  the  American  flag  in 
public  schools  of  New  York  State  as 
laid  down  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  under  provisions  of  the 
Education  Law,  Article  27,  Section 
712,  call  for  a  raised-arm  salute  as 
customary  at  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  flag,  according  to  copies  of  the 
regulations  that  were  republished  in 
booklet  form  in  1936. 

"In  giving  the  pledge  to  the  flag," 
the  regulations  read,  "the  usual  pro- 
cedure is  to  stand  with  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart.  At  the  words  'to  the 
flag'  the  right  harid  is  extended,  palm 
upward,  toward  the  flag,  and  this  po- 
sition is  held  to  the  end,  when  the 
hand,  after  the  words  'justice  for  all/ 
drops  to  the  side." 

The  communion  breakfast  was 
more  than  usually  patriotic.  Besides 
reciting  the  pledge  of  allegiance  and 
singing  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  each  individual  present  re- 
ceived a  tiny  gilt  and  enamel  lapel 1 
emblem  showing  a  replica  of  an 
American  fiag  draped  over  a  cross. 
Usually  exclusive.y  religious  articles ' 
such  as  rosary  beads  or  medals  are 
given  as  souven'rs  at  such  affairs. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Boland.  the; 
Catholic  priest  who  is  chairman  of 
the  State  Labor  Relations  Board,  in; 
pr.  address  urging  that  Pope  Plus 
IS  II  be  accepted  as  arbiter  ol  a 
world  peace,  denounced  totalitarian- 
ism and  said  many  persons  had  been 
"duped  or  forced  into  agreement 
that  their  personal  rights  be  sur- 
rendered in  toto  and  forever."  "It 
is  Tom  Sawyer  all  over  again,  but 
without  the  comedy,  selling  the  right 
to  whitewash  his  own  fence,"  he 
said.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Mahon,  a  professor  at  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  rebuked 
"certain  persons  who  do  not  believe 
democracy  should  be  perpetuated 
outside  our  own  land"  and  said  Pius 
XII  was  "the  Pope  of  democracy."'  - 
The  group  attended  a  mass  at  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  celebrated  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Francis  J.  Spellman 
Archbishop  of  New  York.  Mr 
Bennett,  Michael  F.  Walsh,  Secre- 
tary of  State:  William  G.  Fullen ! 
chairman  of  the  Transit  Commis- 
sion, and  a  dozen  others,  met  Arch-1 
bishop  Spellman  back  of  the  altar 
after  mass  to  kneel  and  kiss  his 
ring.  iojj 


Mayor,  at  Fair, 
Leads  Pupils  in 
Pledge  to  Flag 

City  Schools  Get  Broadcast 
of  Ceremonies  Opening 
'Blaze  of  OldGlorvWeek' 


-Only  six  days  left  to  see  the 
New  York  World's  Fair 


School  chik  en  throughout  the 
city  stood  at  attention  in  their  as- 
sembly rooms  at  9:15  a.  m.  yester- 
day and  repeated  the  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  after  Mayor  F.| 
p.  LaGuardia,  who  presided  at  cere-i 
iuonies  opening  "Blaze  of  Old  Glory 
Week"  at  the  World's  Fair.  The: 
Mayor  recited  the  oath  at  the  base , 
of  the  Trylon  and  Station  WNYC 
broadcast  the  pledge.  Thirty  minutes 
earlier  he  had  concluded  a  radio  ad- 
dress in  which  he  urged  every  one 
to  visit  the  Fair  before  it  cj 
Sunday.  /Q+\\lm 

As  the  Mayor  and  riundfeB"?  Vf 
thousands  of  school  children 
ticipated  in  the  patriotic  ceremony, 
an  American  flag,  fifty  by  seventy-  j 
five  feet,  was  unfurled  from  the 
top  of  the  Try' m  and  a  twenty-one- 1 
gun  aerial  salute  was  fired.  Almost 
immediately  the  huge  flag  was 
caught  by  a  brisk  north  wind  and 
was  wrapped  srmgly  around  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  700-foot  theme  struc- 
ture, in  which  position  it  remained 
all  day  and  night. 

The  flag,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  American  flag  ever 
flown  from  a  staff,  was  taken  by 
workmen  to  within  ninety  feet  of 
the  top  of  the  Trylon  and  then 
placed  at  the  peak  by  two  steeple- 
jacks. Because  of  the  difficulty  of , 
placing  the  fiag  at  the  top  of  the 
Trylon,  Fair  officials  said  it  would 
stay  there  until  the  exposition 
closes. 


Schools  Will  Sing  Final  Verse 
Of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner' 

Principals  Ordered  to  Begin  Using  It,  and  Get 
Official  Version  of  the  Fourth  Stanza,  as 
'Very  Appropriate  in  These  Times' 


Dr.  Harold  G.  Campbell,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  issued  an  order 
to  principals  of  the  city  schools  yes- 
terday to  "see  to  it"  that  the  city's 
1,100,000  school  pupils  learn  the 
fourth  stanza  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  and  sing  it  whenever  the 
national  anthem  is.  sua»^in*/he 
schools.  -  y  -t2-  V/Vt£  . 
^The  one -sentence  order  follows: 
"In  view  of  the  appropriateness  of 
the  fourth  stanza  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,'  principals  are 
directed  to  see  to  it  that  the  children 
learn  it  and  that  this  stanza,  the 
original  of  which  Is  reproduced  be- 
low, be  sung  whenever  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner'  Is  sung." 

Accompanying  tne  order  was  a 
copy  of  the  stanza  taken  from  a 
photostatic  reproduction  of  the 
original  poem  by  Francis  Scott  Key, 
written  during  the  British  attack 
on  Baltimore  on  Sept.  14.  1814.  The, 
song  was  officially  dcelared  the 
national  anthem  of  the  United 
States  bv  Congress  on  March  3. 1931 

The  original  text  of  the  fourth 
stanza  was  Included  In  the  order  be- 
cause in  some  songbooks  there  is  a 
difference  in  wording. 

The  text,  as  issued  by  Dr.  Camp 
bell,  follows: 

Oh.  thus  be  it  ever  when  free  men 

shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the 

war's  desolation. 
Bleat  with  vict'ry  and  peace,  may  the 

heav'n-rescued  land 
Praise  the  pow'r  that  hath  made 

and  preserved  us  a  nBtlon! 
rhen  conquer  we  must,  when  our 

cause  It  Is  just. 
And  this  he  our  motto:  "In  God  Is 

our  trust!" 
And    the   star-spangled    banner  tn 

triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 

home  of  the  brave! 

It  Is  customary  for  the  pupils  to 
sing  one  or  two  verses  of  the  anthem 


at  all  general  assemblies,  which  are 
held  in  most  schools  at  leas^  once  a 
week.  Usually  the  students  sing  the 
first  and  last  stanzas  but,  it  was  said 
yesterday  at  the  Board  of  Education, 
some  copies  of  the  song  Include  only 
the  first  three  stanzas. 

The  second  and  third  stanzas, 
probably  the  least  sung  of  the  four, 
follow : 

On  the  shore,  dimly  sem  through 

the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  lr 

dread  silence  reposes. 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'ei 

the  towering  steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals 

now  discloses? 
Now  It  catches  the  gleam  of  the 

morning's  first  beam, 
In  full   glory  reflected  now  shines 

on  the  stream: 
Ti8  the  star-spangled  banner!  O  long 

may  It  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 

home  of  the  bravel 

And   where   is  that   band   who  so 

vauntingly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the 

battle's  confusion 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave 

us  no  more? 
Their  blood  has  washed  out  their 

foul  footsteps'  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and 

slave 

From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the 

gloom  of  the  grave: 
And    the    star-spangled    banner  in 

triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 

home  of  the  bravel 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was 
not  popularly  recognized  as  the  na- 
tion's anthem  until  the  first  World 
War,  while  in  foreign  countries  it 
was  accepted  as  the  national  anthem 
of  this  country  long  before  that. 
During  the  Spanish  American  War 
it  had  only  limited  popular  recogni- 
tion here. 


When  the  National 
Anthem  Is  Sounded 

To  the  Editor  of  The  pe,rglH'- 

I  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  members  of  our  armed  forces 
should  stand  at  attention  and  salute 
during  the  playing  or  singing  of  our 
national  anthem.  The  other  night 
at  a  large  gathering  in  the  Boston 
Garden,  the  behavior  of  the  men  in 
uniform  was  conspicuous  by  its  di- 
versity—whether due  to  indifference 
or  ignorance  only  they  could  know. 

A  few  stood  rigidly  at  attention 
and  saluted,  some  stood  at  ease, 
and  others  stood  in  slouchy  atti- 
tudes without  replacing  their  service 
caps.  One  felt  how  much  more  in- 
spiring it  would  be  if  the  prescribed 
position  were  assumed  by  all  these 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  Uncle  Sam 
as  a  symbol  of  respect.  D.  S.  . 
Waverley.  / .  /.  «/  ^/-f€^a^A 


Church  Unfurls 
Episcopal  Flag 
For  First  Time 


New  Emblem  Flies  Outside 
Church  of  Heavenly  Real 
as  Martial  Hymn  la  Sung 

The  ^cTaFflagof  YheH/otestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  flown  for  the  first  time 
yesterday  at  the  Church  of  the 
Heavenly  Rest,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Ninetieth  Street,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Darlington,  rector  of  the 
church,  In  a  ceremony  preceding  the 
11  a.  m.  service.  The  flag  was 
adopted  Oct.  17  by  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Kansas  City  after  more 
than  twenty  years  of  consideration. 

While  the  congregation  remained 
j  inside,  the  choir,  preceded  by  an 
I  honor  guard  of  four  men  from 
'Squadron  A,  marched  out  the  Fifth 
Avenue  entrance  of  the  church  and 
stood  to  one  side  as  the  Rev.  Her- 
bert J.  Glover,  vicar  of  the  church, 
made  the  presentation.  Dr.  Darling' 
ton  pulled  the  string  which  un- 
furled the  flag  on  a  pole  just  over 
the  entrance,  beside  the  American 
flag.  The  choir  sang  the  hymn, 
"The  Son  of  God,  Goes  Forth  to 
War,"  as  it  left  the  church  and  con- 
cluded the  ceremony  with  "The 
Star-spangled  Banner." 

Dr.  Darlington,  accepting  the  flag, 
said:  "It  is  my  honor  to  receive 
this  flag  for  the  parish.  It  is  the 
first  time  the  church  flag  has  been 
flown  from  any  Episcopal  parish  in 
this  country."  He  offered  a  prayer 
calling  upon  God  to  bless  and  hal- 
low the  flag  and  asking  "that  it  may 
serve  to  all  who  behold  It  as  a  call 
to  worship  Thee  In  Thy  Holy 
Church  and  as  an  inspiration  to  go 
forth  in  service  to  all  men  in  Thy 
name." 

The  flag,  presented  to  the  church; 
by  Its  Young  People's  Society,  has 
a  large  red  Latin  cross,  running  the 
full  length  and  width,  on  a  white 
background.  The  upper  right-hand 
section  is  sky-blue  with  nine  gold 
Jerusalem  crosses  and  an  additional 
staff,  which  themselves  form  a  large 
saltier,  or  X-shaped  cross,  known  as 
a  St.  Andrew's  Cross. 

The  nine  small  crosses  symbolize 
the  nine  original  dioceses  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  staff  representing  the  growth  of 
the  church  since  then.  The  St. 
Andrew's  Cross  stands  for  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Church  of  England  from 
Scotland.  The  white  field  repre- 
sents purity;  the  red  cross,-  martyr- 
dom, and  the  blue  field,  the 
madonna. 

Guests  at  the  service  included 
Rear  Admiral  Reginald  R.  Belknap. 
TJ.  S.  N.  (retired),  and  Frederick 
H.  Cone,  vice-president  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Wil- 
liam M.  Baldwin,  designer  of  the 
flag,  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  morning  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Henrv  A.  Link,  of  the 
Snake  River  Mission,  Dixon,  Wyo. 
Mr.  Link  described  himself  as  "the 
onl?  clergyman  in  the  United 
States  who  runs  a  rodeo." 

"We  are  100  per  cent  Americans 
out  there,"  he  said,  "and  we  have 
absolute  individualism.  .  We  are 
proud  of  the  country  as  all  of  us 
should  be." 

The  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest 
plans  to  dedicate  a  new  stained- 
glass  window  in  the  nave  in  De- 
cember. It  arrived  in  this  country 
recently  after  being  salvaged  from 
a  torpedoed  ship  and  reshipoed  from 
England.  Installation  is  now 
going  on. 


Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Flies  Official  Fl 
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Displayed  alongside  the  American  flag,  the  emblem  recently 
adopted  by  the  national  convention  is  shown  as  it  teas  unfurlrd  aver 
the  entrance  of  The  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest  here  yesterday 


U.  S.  Emblem's 
Misuse  Halted 
By  Flag  Society 

500  Companies'  Proposals 
to  Adorn  Products  With 
Banner  Rejected  in  Year 

Alert  to  the  rising  tide  of  patriot- 
ism, at  least  500  manufacturers  in 
the  New  York  area  have  sought 
during  the  last  year  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  reproduce  the  American 
flag  on  articles  of  apparel,  ranging 
from  men's  ties  to  ladies'  underwear, 
the  local  office  of  the  United  States 
Flag  Association,  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
revealed  yesterday,  All  Ja&ve#  P^en 
refused      Jp./i.V iVut'  , 

Lingerie,  men?  underwear,  men  s 
shirts,  the  sleeves  of  girls'  middy 
blouses,  the  side  pockets  of  women' 
skirts,  handkerchiefs,  women's  hats 
and  hosiery  for  both  sexes  were 
some  of  the  articles  on  which  man- 
ufacturers asked  permission  to  place 
the  American  flag,  according  to  W. 
A.  Mandleberg.  manager  of  the  flag 
association's  New  York  office. 

To  each  of  the  inquiries,  the  an- 
swer was  "decidedly  not,"  said  Mr. 
Mandleberg.  since  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  must  not  be  used  for 
the  sale  or  promotion  of  merchan- 
dise. 

The  one  group  or  manufacturer; 
Who  won  an  exception  were  the  cos- 
tume  jewelers  who  asked  if  It  would 
be  all  right  to  bring  out  a  line  of 
small  rhinestone  replicas  of  Amer- 
ican flags,  for  use  in  lapels  and  in 
similar  ways.  The  association,  which 
Is  the  semi-official  national  agency 
to  protect  the  use  of  the  country's 
flag,  ruled  that  such  pins  would  be 
unobjectionable,  since  the  flag  con 
stitutes  the  entire  article,  rather 
than  merely  a  device  to  promote  the 
Gale  of  a  line  of  goods. 

Mr.  Mandleberg  said  that  most 
manufacturers  had  accepted  the 
fusals  good  naturedly  and  had  said 
they  would  abandon  the  projects. 


One  company,  however,  produced  a 
line  of  bandannas  on  which  the 
American  flag  was  printed,  an 
article  designed  for  wear  as  women's 
head  coverings.  The  large  New  York 
department  store  which  put  them 
on  sale  drew  so  many  protests  from 
patriotic  customers,  however,  that 
the  store  had  to  withdraw  the  article 
from  sale,  he  said. 

Although  Mr.  Mandleberg  said  he 
could  not  think  offhand  of  any 
other  violations  in  New  York,  Col. 
James  A.  Moss,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
president  general  of  the  United 
States  Flag  Association,  said  in 
Washington  In  the  last  few  months 
that  he  had  been  getting  reports 
there  of  "many  cases  of  violations 
of  flag  laws"  by  manufacturers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Sweat- 
ers, handbags  and  umbrella  handles 
had  been  decorated  improperly  with 
the  flag,  he  said. 

Col.  Moss  did  not  say  what  action 
had  been  taken  by  the  association, 
but  a  member  of  his  organization 
said  that  where  public  opinion  does 
not  take  care  of  flag  violations  In 
its  own  way.  the  association  usually 
reports  the  matter  to  the  district  at- 
torney or  other  local  prosecuting 
officials. 

To  assist  the  public  in  avoiding 
errors  in  displaying  and  using  the 
American  flag,  which,  according  to 
the  association,  is  enjoying  its  wid- 
est popularity  since  the  World  War, 
Col.  Moss  repeated  the  rules  of  the 
Flag  Code.  These  were  drawn  up 
on  June  14.  1923,  at  a  National  Flag 
Conference  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and 
various  leading  patriotic,  civic  and 
educational  societies. 

Outdoors  the  flag  should  be  dis- 
played only  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
he  said.  It  should  not  be  displayed 
in  inclement  weather,  it  should 
never  touch  the  ground,  and  it 
should  never  be  draped.  For  the  last- 
named  purpose,  red,  white  and  blue 
bunting  should  be  used. 

A  soiled  flag  may  be  and  should 
be  laundered.  A  torn  flag,  no 
matter  how  slight  the  tear,  should 
not  be  flown  again  until  it  is  mend- 
ed. If  it  is  too  badly  torn  or  faded, 
it  should  be  destroyed,  preferably 
by  burning. 

As  for  the  custom,  reported  in 


Connecticut,  of  placing  a  flag  over 
the  tan  light  or  rear  license  plate) 
of  an  automobile,  a  place  where  the 
flag  can  be  splattered  with  mud; 
Col.  Moss  said  such  use  of  the  flag 
was  under  no  circumstances  per- 
missible. Pointing  out  that  no  one 
would  put  his  mother's  picture  back 
there.  Col.  Moss  said  a  good  general 
rule  by  which  to  tell  whether  the 
flag  Is  being  used  correctly  or  in- 
correctly is  to  think  whether  the 
portrait  oj  one's  mother  would  be 
used  in  the  same  manner. 

When  displayed  either  horizon- 
tally or  vertically  against  a  wall, 
the  blue  field  should  be  uppermost 
and  at  the  observer's  left.  When 
used  on  a  speaker's  platform,  the 
flag  should  be  above  and  behind  the 
speaker  if  used  flat;  or  at  the 
speaker's  right  and  front  If  flown 
from  a  staff. 

The  flag  should  always  be  raised 
briskly  and  lowered  slowly  and 
ceremoniously.  Col.  Moss  added.  In 
procession  with  another  flag,  the 
United  States  flag  should  be  on  the 
marching  right.  In  procession  with 
a  line  of  flags  it  should  be  in  front 
of  the  center  of  the  line.  With  an- 
other flag  against  a  wall,  staffs 
crossed,  the  United  States  flag  j 
should  be  on  the  observer's  left,  and , 
its  staff  in  front  of  the  other  flag's 
staff. 

Obedience  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  Flag  Code  is  to  some  extent 
a  matter  of  Individual  ethics,  since 
there  is  no  Federal  law  to  forbid  i 
even  the  desecration  of  the  flag,  the  s 
flag  association  indicated.  However 
every  state  except  Kentucky  has 1 
passed  laws  forbidding  the  misuse, 
abuse  and  desecration  of  the  flag, 
and  the  use  of  the  flag  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  and  Congress  has 
enatced  a  similar  measure  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  association 
stated.  Agitation  now  has  been 
begun  by  the  American  Defenders 
of  Freedom,  of  9  East  Forty-sixth 
Street,  for  a  Federal  law  on  the 
subject. 


5,000  Here  Mark  'Star-Spangled  Banner' Day 
By  Singing  Patriotic  Airs  in  Central  Park 


Yesterday,  the  127th  anniversary 
of  the  writing  of  the  national  an- 
them by  Fracis  Scott  Key,  was 
"Star  Spangled  Banner  Day,"  by 
proclamation  of  Mayor  La  Guardia 
as  Civilian  Defense  Director.  In 
commemoration,  5,000  persons,  in- 
cluding several  city  officials  and 
[  representatives  of  patriotic  organi- 
sations, gathered  at  Central  Park 
i1  Mall  for  a  community  sing,  led.  by. 
Lucy  Monroe,  soprano,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  band  of  tlj&Slx£y- 
ninth  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Q.  fi^f^ 

Miss  Monroe,  who  has  led  simi- 
lar choral  programs  in  Washington 
and  Philadelphia,  expressed  the 
I  mood  of  the  occasion  when  she 
said:  "Let  us  enlist  together  to 
form  a  great  army  of  music.  Let 
us  bring  joy  to  the  sad,  rest  to  the 
weary,  new  spirit  to  the  dispirited, 
patriotism  to  the  disillusioned.  Let 
us  all  do  our  job."fi*~/y*.  Ill 

Everybody  at  th%  Mdll  did' his 
job,  beginning  at  3:30  P.  M.  with 
a  fervent  rendition  of  the  national 
anthem  and  closing  an  hour  later 
with  most  of  the  singers  anxious  to 
continue.  However,  the  thirty-seven 
^ongs  on  the  printed  program  all 
had  been  sung  and  the  city's  radio 
station,  WNYC,  had  stopped  broad- 
casting.   Newbold   Morris,  Presi- 


dent of  the  City  Council,  opened 
the  program  by  remarking  that 
"while  there  isn't  much  harmony  in 
the  City  Council,  I'm  sure  we'll 
have  it  here." 

He  introduced  former  Mayor 
James  J.  Walker,  who  conducted 
half  the  crowd  in  the  signing  of 
"There's  a  Long.  Long  Trail  A- 
winding,"  while  Mr.  Morris  led  the 
other  hlaf  of  the  singers  in,  "Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning." 

Also  introduced  to  the  crowd 
were  Paul  Moss,  License  Commis- 
sioner,; Johnny  Green,  composer; 
Maor  Edward  G.  Rieckert,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Second  Civilian 
Defense  Area,  and  Captain  Nor- 
man J.  Carey  of  the  Fourteenth 
Regiment  In  Brooklyn. 

There  were  no  slackers  in  the 
community  effort,  all  present  re- 
sponding to  the  signals  of  Miss 
Monroe,  who  wore  a  bright  blue 
uniform  with  a  red  and  white  over- 
seas cap  of  the  National  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Rainbow  Division. 

With  Miss  Monroe  on  the  flag- 
decked  bandstand  were  uniformed 
representatives  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Women's  Corps,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Defense  of  the 
Republic  Motor  Corps. 


(From  an  Article 
7ou'd  better  get  hep.  Th»  flag  Is 
going  to  do  a  lot  of  passing  by  from 
now  on  and  Old  Glory  today,  more 
than  ever,  deserves  the  attention 
and  respect  of  those  who  live  be 
neath  It. 

It's  not  necessary  to  go  fanatical. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  represent  too 
much  of  what  we  hold  to  be  truly 
American  to  need  any  excess  of 
patriotism.  But  we  should  know  how 
to  salute  It  and  how  to  display  it. 

By  way  of  background,  here  is  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1777  which  officially 
chose  our  flag: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  by  13  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  13 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  repre^ 
senting  a  new  constellation." 

Congress  was  at  that  time,  busily 
engaged  in  waging  a  war  against 
Britain  and  had  little  time  for  flag 
legislation.  However,  on  June  14. 
1777,  the  new  flag  was  officially  ap- 
proved. June  14  is  Flag  Day. 

As  flags  go,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
is  one  of  the  oldest  standards  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is 
said  that  the  Danish  flag  goes  back 
to  the  13th  century— to  1219,  in  fact. 

The  Swiss  flag  is  said  also  to  ante- 
date ours,  coming  into  existence  In 
the  17th  century.  The  famous  tri- 
color of  France  was  not  adopted  un- 
til 1794, 17  years  after  our  own,  while 
the  British  flag  came  into  being  In 
1801.  Germany's  flag  had  its  begin- 

jning  after  Bismarck  had  partially 
unified  the  country  in  1866. 

f  Flag  legislation,  since  the  original 
enactment  of  adoption  of  the  flag, 
has  been  left  to  the  states;  Al- 
though a  bill  is  pending  in  Congress 
called  the  uniform  flag  law  which 
would  make  desecration  or  abuse  of 
the  flag  a  national  offense,  there  Is 

i  no  national  law  punishing  offenders 

I  of  the  flag.  All  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories have  their  own  laws,  how- 
ever. 

TRADE-MARK  USE 

In  1902,  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  decided  that  the  "flag  may 
not  be  used  as  a  trade-mark."  In 
1903  he  went  further  and  forbade 
the  use  of  a  shield,  with  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  it  as  a  trade-mark. 
These  decrees  were  a  result  of  the 
workings  of  this  new  flag  associa- 
tion. 

Popular  disgust  and  repugnance 
for  unseemly  acts  toward  the  flag 
resulted  in  what  Is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  flag  code.  The  flag 
,  code  states  a  number  of  propositions 
j  on  how  the  flag  ought  to  be  re- 


by  Arthur  Mlelke  in  the  Washingtoi 
spected  and  handled,  with  a  cor- 
responding number  of  "don'ts." 
WHAT  NOT  TO  DO 

For  the  civilian,  the  following 
"dont's"  ought  to  govern  his  rela- 
tions with  the  flag: 

1.  Don't  permit  others  to  show 
disrespect  for  the  flag. 

2.  Don't  display  the  flag  with  the 
union,  or  star  portion,  down.  This 
is  particularly  applicable  to  flags 
hung  from  windows  and  without  a 
staff. 

3.  Don't  dip  the  United  States  flag 
to  anyone  or  anything.  Even  the 
President  does  not  merit  this  at- 
tention, 

4.  Dont  place  any  sftate  flag  or 
club  flag  higher  than  the  United 
States  standard.  International  cus 
torn  has  all  nations'  flags  at  the 
same  level.  All  other  flags,  however, 
ought  to  be  placed  on  a  slightly  lower 
level  than  the  national  colors. 

5.  Don't  let  the  flag  touch  the 
ground  or  trail  in  water. 

6.  Don't  place  any  object  on  a 
flag  covering  a  table  on  a  speaker's 
platfprm.  other  than  a  Bible. 

7.  Don't  use  the  flag  as  drapery. 

8.  Don't  fasten  it  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  torn. 

ON  VEHICLES 

Don't  fasten  it  on  the  hood, 
top.  sides,  or  back  of  a  vehicle.  When 
displayed  on  a  car,  the  flag  should 
be  affixed  to  a  staff  and  fastened 
to  the  chassis  or  clamped  to  the 
radiator  cap. 

10.  Don't  use  a  flag  on  a  float  In 
a  parade1  except  on  a  staff. 

11.  Don't  cover  a  ceiling  with  a 
flag. 

12.  Don't  carry  a  flag  on  a  staff 
horizontally,  but  aloft  and  free. 

13.  Don't  use  the  flag  as  portion 
oi  a  costume.  It  ought  not  be  em- 
broidered on  cushions  or  hanker- 
chiefs. 

14.  Don't  put  lettering  on  a  flag. 

15.  Don't  use  the  flag  in  any  kind 
of  advertising,  nor  fasten  an  ad- 
vertising sign  to  a  pole  to  which  a 
flag  is  attached. 

16.  Don't  display  the  flag  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  it  to  be  easily 
soiled  or  damaged. 

In  comparison  with  the  "don'ts," 
the  "do's"  are  relatively  few.  When- 
ever the  flag  passes,  in  a  parade, 
for  instance,  a  man  should  stand 
at  attention  and  if  wearing  a  hat, 
place  it  to  his  left  shoulder  with 
the  right  hand  over  the  heart. 
FOR  WOMEN 

A  woman  ought  also  stand  to  at- 
tention and  place  her  right  hand 
over  her  left  breast.  At  all  other 
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times,  when  the  flag  is  in  evidence, 
a  dignified  attitude  toward  It  Is 
desirable. 

In  the  army,  handling  of  the  flag 
Is  very  formal.  Whenever  the  colors, 
which  is  what  the  flag  that  is  used 
In  reviews,  parades,  etc.,  is  called, 
la  not  in  use,  it  rests  in  a  holder  In 
the  office  or  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  post. 

When  it  is  to  be  taken  out  a  guard 
must  accompany  the  color  sergeant 
who  carries  the  flag.  The  sergeant, 
in  this  ceremony,  first  salutes  the 
flag,  furls  it  about  the  staff,  and 
than  takes  it  out  of  the  building  to 
the  armed  guards. 

The  guards  come  to  attention  and 
then  take  their  places  on  either  side 
of  the  color  bearer. 

The  flag  that  flies  over  the  en- 
campment is  also  handled  very 
formally,  It  Is  brought  out  in  the 
morning  and  pulled  up  briskly  to 
the  top  of  the  mast  at  sunrise.  In 
the  evening,  at  a  ceremony  called 
retreat,  the  flag  is  lowered  very 
slowly  to  the  strains  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner. 
THEY  KNOW 

In  receiving  the  flag  the  soldier 
folds  it  neatly  into  the  form  of  a 
triangle  with  the  union  outermost. 
It  is  then  marched  into  the  guard- 
house and  placed  in  a  locker.  The 
retreat  ceremony  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  army.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  by  the  entire  post  de- 
tachment standing  at  attention  on 
the  parade  ground. 

Our  soldiers  and  sailors  know  their 
duty  and  responsibility  toward  the 
flag.  Civilians  need  a  bit  of  a  re- 
minder on  flag  etiquette  in  days  like 
these  more  frequently. 

The  advent  of  the  radio  posed  a 
new  problem,  but  the  flag  associa- 
tion offers  this  solution:  "If  it's  nat- 
ural and  not  forced  to  stand  and  un- 
cover, then  do."  Otherwise,  no.  As 
examples  it  says  that  people  in  a 
living  room  should  stand,  but  if 
you're  talking  on  the  phone  or  are 
in  the  bathtub,  it's  not  necessary. 

After  all.  the  probltm  is  one  of 
paying  respect  to  a  symbol  of  the 
nation.  Common  sense  should  be 
the  guide.  And  when  to  play  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner?  Not  at  thfe 
slightest  excuse.  Not  at  every  per- 
formance of  a  movie,  say  some 
authorities,  though  in  England  God 
Save  the  King  is  the  finale  of  every  j 
day's  performance. 

A  sound  rule  is  to  play  the  anthem 
at  the  close  of  public  ceremonies  of 
importance,  or  on  patriotic  occasions, 
at  places  and  under  circumstances 
which  could  not  be  criticized  as 
commercial  or  in  bad  taste. 


Disrespect  to  National 
Anthem  by  Audience 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tforilfj; 

Recently  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
I  matinee  of  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma" 
lat  the  Shubert  Theater  the  orches- 
tra played  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner During  it  certain  members 
of  the  audience  behaved  In  a  truly 
boorish  manner.  They  continued  to 
put  on  their  coats,  collect  their  pos- 
sessions and  fidget,  while  a  few  actu- 
ally rushed  from  the  theater. 
.  It  seems  shockingly  poor  stuff  not 
even  to  be  willllng  to  stand  quietly 
and  attentively  for  a  very  briet 
moment  while  the  anthem  of  one's 
country  is  being  played.  If  any  one 
doesn't  think  enough  of  the  symbols 
of  the  United  States'  history  and  in- 
stitutions and  faith  and  destiny  to 
behave  properly  while  they  are  dis- 
played, he  is  a  bad  citizen  indeed, 
and  unworthy  of  the  decencies  and 
amenities  this  country  offers. 

ALONA  FRIEND  PINK  HAM. 
Boston 


Composer  Stravinsky 
Creates  New  Score  for 
Star  Spangled  Banner 

LOS  ANGELES,  Oct.  12  (AP)— 
The  W.  P.  A.  Symphony  Orchestra 
Tuesday  night  will  premiere  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  created  by  Igor  Stravinsky, 
modernist  Russian  composer  who  re- 
cently received  his  first  American 
citizenship  papers. /d*|J*V» 

Conductor  James  Sample  pre- 
dicted that  Stravinsky's  score  even- 
;  tually  will  be  accepted  as  standard 
for  choral  and  orchestral  work, 

"The  music  is  lofty  and  full  of 
reverential  feeling."  he  said.  "One 
is  reminded  not  of  a  strictly  military 
air,  but  a  feeling  from  the  bottom 
of  the  heart  of  love  anjj  reverence 
for  his  country." 
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Again  the  Flag  Salute 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire 
has  not,  contrary  to  reports,  ruled  that 
school  officials  have  no  right  to  require 
pupils  to  salute  the  flag.  In  the  opinion 
written  by  Justice  Edwin  L,  Page  and  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  full  bench,  "the 
right  of  the  school  authorities  to  prescribe 
the  ceremonial  or  to  expel-  children"  Is 
declared  to  be  "not  now  in  issue."  //fcydfcf 

The  children  Involved  are  15,  12  and  10 
years  old.  Their  parents  are  of  the  sect 
of  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  All  three  having 
refused  to  salute  the  flag,  the  school  au- 
thorities excluded  them  from  sessions.  Tne 
juvenile  session  of  the  Nashua  Municipal 
Court  adjudged  them  "delinquent"  and 
committed  them  to  the  Industrial  School  at 
Manchester  there  "to  serve  out  the  remain- 
ing years  of  their  minorities."  §*f$tty 

The  court's  decision  rests  upon  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  under  which  this  was 
done.  It  holds  that  this  New  Hampshire 
statute  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  any 
such  case;  that  its  purpose  is  not  penal,  but 
protective;  that  the  intent  is  not  to  break 
up  families  for  any  such  reason,  and  that 
these  children,  acting  in  good  faith  in  con- 
formity with  their  ideas  of  religious  duty, 
are  not  "neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren" within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

The  point  is  made  by  Justice  Page  in 
this  sentence:  "In  view  of  the  sacredness 
In  which  the  State  has  always  held  free- 
dom of  religious  conscience,  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  attribute  to  the  Legislature  an 
intent  to  authorize  the  breaking  up  of 
family  life  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause some  of  its  members  have  conscien- 
tious religious  scruples  not  shared  by  the 
majority  of  the  community,  at  least  pro- 
vided those  scruples  are  exercised  in  good 
faith  and  not  tinged  with  immorality  or 
marked  by  damage  to  the  rights  of  others." 

This  decision  does  not  contravene  the 
8-to-l  ruling  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  last  June  that  the  flag  salute  re- 
quirement of  a  Pennsylvania  school  board 
was  constitutional.  Here  in  Massachusetts 
we  are  still  waiting  for  our  highest  court 
to  hand  down  its  opinion  in  the  case  of  the 
non-saluting  Deerfleld  children  whom  the 
District  Court  ordered  to  be  taken  from 
their  homes  and  be  placed  in  a  county 
reform  school.  i»u 


Flag  Salute  Decision 

Our  supreme  judicial  court,  in  a  majority 
opinion  written  by  Chief  Justice  Field,  has 
brought  to  a  welcome  end  the  much- 
discussed  case  of  the  three  Deerfleld  public 
school  children  who  were  committed  to  a 
reform  school  for  refusal  to  salute  and 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag.  The  majority 
hold  that  a  school  committee  may  enforce 
the  flag  salute  law  by  the  exclusion  of 
pupils  who  refuse  to  conform  to  its  re- 
quirements, but  that  there  is  no  warrant 
for  committing  them  to  a  oounty  Joining 

school.     7*«2fc-W  fU*Jt£0\ 

The  caseTiad  its  origin* in  the  complaint 
of  the  supervisor  of  school  attendance  In 
Deerfleld.  He  said  that  these  children  were 
"habitual  school  offenders  by  reason  of 
habitually  violating  the  reasonable  regula- 
tions of  the  school  they  attended."  They 
were  always  respectful  in  their  refusal. 
They  are  described  as  studious^industrious, 
obedient  and  well-behaved  in  every  other 
respect. 

It  is  stated  In  this  decision  that  the  case 
involves  no  question  of  the  propriety  of 
exclusion  from  school.  In  a  similar  case, 
which  originated  in  Lynn,  the  court  held 
that  the  school  committee  possesses  powers 
of  exclusion.  But  committal  to  a  county 
training  school  is  a  different  matter.  Chil- 
dren sent  to  such  places  are  committed  as 
"habitual  truants,  absentees  or  school 
offenders."  The  decision,  therefore,  must 
turn  on  the  question  whether  these  chil- 
dren, within  the  meaning  of  the  law  for 
such  commitments,  could  be  considered 
"habitual  school  offenders."  That  law  is 
very  much  older  than  the  flag  law,  and  the 
two  are  differentiated  in  the  reasoning  of 
the  court. 

The  point  is  considered  at  some  length. 
The  conclusion  is  that  commitments  are 
not  intended  to  enforce  such  school  com- 
mittee regulations  as  were  established 
under  the  flag  salute  law.  The  Chief  Justice 
holds  it  "not  without  significance"  that  the 
flag  law  contains  no  penalty  for  a  child  who 
does  not  obey  it.  Individual  non-compliance 
may  injure  the  efficiency  of  the  instruc- 
tion, lodge  doubts  in  the  minds  of  other 
pupils,  weaken  the  effect  of  the  exercise 
and  therefore  justify  exclusion  from  school. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that,  in  the  absence 
of  other  facts  tending  to  show  misconduct, 
the  violation  of  this  statute  justifies  the 
penalty  imposed. 

The  case  is  held  within  narrow  grounds. 
No  necessity  is  found  for  dealing  with 
numerous  constitutional  questions  which 
have  been  in  the  public  mind. 

These  children  are  reared  in  families  of 
that  curious  and  exasperating  sect  known 
as  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  They  are  abun- 
dantly sheltered  .in  their  faith  by  our  laws 
and  courts.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  But 
while  the  public  will  rejoice  that  they  are 
protected  in  their  rights,  it  remains  true 
that  they  owe  a  greater  measure  of  devotion 
to  the  nation  that  thus  shields  them  than 
they  seem  disposed  to  render. 


GIVES  RULES  FOR 
FLAG  ETIQUETTE 

Rep.  Sol  Bloom  Makes  a  Specialty 
of  Seeing  Courtesy  Shown  to 
Emblem  and  Anthem 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  10  (AP) — Down  the  street  paraded 
part  of  Uncle  Sam's  army,  bands  blaring,  flags  flying. 

On  the  curbstone  stood  a  young  man,  his  hat  on  the  bad; 
of  his  head  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets.    But  not  for  long.  I 

'  Listen,  Buddy,"  advised  a  stocky  gentleman  at  hij  side, 
tapping  him  firmly  on  the  shoulder,  "tip  your  hat.    That's  our 

<'4      i  -  it-  V1-  (r**f 

That  was  years  ago,  in  days  when  this  nation  was  at  peace, 
in  times  when  much  of  America  shrugged  off  outward  displays 
of  patriotism. 

The  stocky  citizen  was  Representative  Sol  Bloom  of  New 
York,  a  firm  believer  in  the  nudging  technique  to  remind  the  care- 
less of  their  patriotic  manners. 

PATRIOTIC  ETIQUETTE  EXPERT 

He  took  time  out  today  from  his  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
House  foreign  affairs  committee  to  offer  some  suggestions  on 
patriotic  etiquette,  a  subject  in  which  he  has  been  interested 
since  long  before  he  entered  Congress  in  1923. 

On  the  subject  of  public  procedure  from  the  first  note  of 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  to  its  final  echo,  he  was  as  firm  is 
Emily  Post  on  the  niceties  of  social  decorum. 

"When  the  national  anthem  is  played,"  he  said,  "stand  up. 
Stand  still  and  at  attention,  facing  the  band.  If  you  are  in  a 
restaurant,  stop  eating  and  get  up.  What  if  the  soup  does  get 
cold, 

"If  you  are  in  a  theatre,  stand  still  whether  you  are  at  your 
seat  or  in  the  aisle.  Waiters  in  restaurants  and  theatre  ushers 
should  do  likewise." 

WANTED  COURTESY  BY  LAW 

And  the  same  goes  if  you  are  giving  a  dinner  party  at  home, 
and  tune  in  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  on  the  radio.  Bloom  put 
it  this  way :  "Just  as  you  show  courtesy  to  your  wife  or  some 
other  lady  when  she  enters  or  leaves  the  room  by  standing,  so 
you  display  courtesy  to  the  country  by  standing  when  it  enters 
your  home  in  the  form  of  the  anthem." 

In  days  gone  by,  Bloom  has  advocated  Congressional 
action  to  make  hat-tipping  mandatory  when  the  flag  passes  by, 
and  to  enforce  standing  when  the  National  Anthem  is  played.: 
But:  ' 

"From  now  on,"  he  said,  "our  people,  in  their  love  of  this 
country  and  for  what  it  stands,  will  be  patriotic  and  show  it 
without  compulsion.  They  know  that  the  flag  and  the  anthem 
stand  for  democracy,  and  that  democracy  stands  for  our  fight 
against  Hitler's  slavery."  0 

Hanging  in  his  office  is  a  big  flag — "The  first  All-American 
flag,"  Bloom  said.  He  had  it  made  from  a  substitute  for  silk 
before  the  war  "because  I  didn't  want  to  salute  the  Japs." 


Lacy  Monroe,  the  'Star-Spanglei  Soprano,' 
Has  Sung  Anthem  1,500  Times  in  5  Years 


Many  records  have  been  set  in 
the  years  1937-42  but  few  of  their 
holders  can  measure  up  to  a  pretty, 
hazel-eyed  young  woman  much  in 
the  public  eyes  and  ears  these 
days.  No  patriotic  rally,  from 
prize  fights  to  fashion  shows,  is 
complete  without  her  presence.  She 
is  Miss  Lucy  Monroe,  the  "Star 
Spangled  Soprano,"  who  has 
chalked  up  1,500  public  renditions 
of  the  national  anthem  in  the  last 
five  years. 

With  an  established  concert  ca- 
reer tucked  up  her  sleeves  for  the 
moment,  Miss  Monroe  stands  ready 
to  project  her  familiar  voice  across 
vast  halls,  broad  campuses  and 
ether  channels  with  patriotic  in- 
tent. 

"Nothing  interests  me  more 
right  now,"  she  declared  yesterday, 
"It  has  a  much  broader  meaning 
than  singing 
group" 

Artistic*  tern] 
ftftve  been  left  out  of  Miss  Mon 
rofe's  make-up.  Singing  in  the  open 
air  for  two  or  three  minutes  can- 
not hurt  a  voice,  she  contended. 
Getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  rushing  to  a  broadcast 
station  is  fun,  And  having  a 
chance  to  sing  at  a  fight  is  a  thrill, 
even  though  that  thrill  is  followed 
by  an  "avVful  disappointment.' 

The  disappointment  was  on< 
the  blows  dealt  by  Joe  Louis  last 
week.  Miss  Monroe  had  been  look 
ing  forward  to  her  part  in  the 
Navy  Relief  benefit  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  because  she  had 
never  seen  a  prize  fight.  Just  be- 
fore it  started,  she  stood  outside 
the  ropes  and  sang  thejiational  an- 
them. 

"By  the  time  I  got  back  to  my 


;  to  a  limited—cultured 
emperament  seems  to 


seat,"  she  declared  woefully,  "the 
fight  was  over." 

The  midnight  jaunt  to  the  broad- 
casting station  took  place  on  Dec. 
7.  Just  at  12  o'clock  she  was  dozing 
off  to  sleep  when  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  called.  This 
country  had  been  at  war  for  hours, 
a  spokesman  said,  and  the  station 
had  not  broadcast  the  national 
anthem.  Would  Miss  Monroe  get 
there  and  be  ready  to  go  on  the  air 
at  12:30?  Miss  Monroe  would  and 
did. 

The  search  of  the  1937  American 
Legion  Convention  in  New  York 
for  a  native  New  Yorker  to  sing 
the  national  anthem  started  Miss 
Monroe  on  her  marathon. 

Miss  Monroe  comes  honestly  by 
her  talents  as  a  trouper  and  a 
singer.  Her  mother,  the  late  Mrs. 
Dwight  Van  Monroe,  was  a  musi- 
cal comedy  -star.  Under  her  maiden 
name  of  Anna  Laughlin,  she  played 
the  original  Dorothy  in  "The 
Wizard  of  Oz"  with  Montgomery 
and  Stone.  Lucy's  father,  who 
died  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  was 
a  jewelry  importer. 

Oftentimes  now  when  Miss  Mon- 
roe has  finished  singing,  elderly 
persons  come  up  to  her  and  say: 
"My  dear,  I  haven't  heard  that 
sung  that  way  since  Anna  Case." 
Anna  Case  is  the  socially  promi- 
nent Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Mackay, 
World  War  No.  One's  "Star 
Spangled  Soprano." 

Mrs.  Mackay  did  not,  however, 
have  a  New  York  World's  Fair  to 
help  swell  her  record.  Bight  hun- 
dred of  Miss  Monroe's  1,500  ren- 
ditions took  place  at  the  Pair's 
American  Jubilee  show  in  1940.  She 
closed  each  performace  four  times 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week  for  six 
months  with  the  national  anthem. 


Now  You  Can  Sing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner 


a  singing 


BY  HANNAH  T.  GALE 

For  the  past  130  years',  Amer 
have  Been  struggling  with  the 
Spangled  Banner,"  a  rousing  mi 
hut  hard  to  sing.  Half  the  cit 
can't  reach  the  high  notes,  and 
other  half  can't  drop  them  to  the 
notes.  And,  since  there  is  no  intrc 
tton,  no  two  people  in  a  crowd 
start  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Ralfaelo  Martmo, 
teacher,  had  watched  the  struggle  foi 
years,  lamenting  as  only  a  musician 
could  lament.  At  a  recent  political 
meeting,  Mr.  Martino  led  the  audi- 
ence in  singing  the  national  anthem. 
The  people  tried,  but  it  was  unsing- 
able.  Mr.  " 
ing. 

"The 

I  had  the  idea,"  lie  says.  "I  rushed 
to  the  piano,  and  tried  it  out,  and  was 
convinced."  The  solution  makes  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  singable  by  al- 
tering one  note,  keeping  the  same 
familiar  melody.  Mr.  Martino  had  his 
idea  copyrighted.    The  new  edition 


ipic  incu,  out  u  wdi»  iniMiiy- 
r.Jfartino  went  iornc/think- 


was  published.  And  he  tried  it  out  on 
a  crowd. — an  ordinary  crowd  at  an 
ordinary  meeting. 


It's  So  Easy 


And  it  worked.  Everyone  started  at 
the  same  time,  got  the  right  note,  and 
sang  it  through  easily. 

How  did  hp  do  it?  Simply  by  changing 
the  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  pf  rase, 
"and  the  rockets'  red  glare  .  .  ."  That 
note,  as  you  remember,  used  to  be  11 
tones  above  the  preceding  note,  the 
low  note  ending  the  phrase,  "were  so 
gallantly  streaming  .  ,  ."  In  the  new 
version,  the  melody  goes  up,  not  11 
tores  hut  eight  tones,  just  one  octave. 
This  brings  the  whole  tune  within  the 


bin    tbeir   range.    In     their  centre 

Ir,  Martino  showed  his  arrangement 
a  music  publisher  who  had  worked 
the  same  problem  during  the  World 


war.  At  that  time,  the  government  ap- 
pointed a  !>■■  -i  n  committee  of  12,  In- 
cluding prominent  American  composers, 
music  teachers  and  music  publishers, 
tu  revise  the  melody  of  the  national 
anthem  so  that  soldiers  and  sailors 
would  be  able  to  sing  it  In  their  camps. 

The  committee  sat  around  a,  table 
for  two  weeks,  writing  new  harmonies, 
new  arrangements,  revising,  testing  and 
rejecting.  Any  improvements  which 
made  the  tunc  easy  to  sing  spoiled  the 
melody.  The  committee  gave  It  up  in 
despair.  Now  one  of  these  same  pub- 
lishers looked  at  Mr.  Martino'*  ar- 
rangement and  acknowledged  that  the 
job  had  been  done-  at  last.  "Very 
clever,  very  clever  Indeed,"  he  said. 

Keeps  Them  Together 


Xflei 
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started  together.    And  his  introduction' the  lyric. 


uses  the  first/  part  of  the  "oh.  say 
can  you  see"  theme,  so  that  everyona 
knows   what's   being  sung. 

And,  In  the  second  minor  change,  "I 
have  made  the  accompaniment  more 
planietic."  pays  Mr.  Martino.  The  left 
hand  ri-nfMits  the  melody  after  the 
voices  finish  it,  reinforcing  the  tuna 
and  building  up  bo  a  final  climax. 

AS  for  the  words,  there  Is  one  change, 
Everyone  slues  the  last  section  this 
way:  "Oh.  says  does  that.  Star-Spangled 
....  banner  >et  wave."  Even  the 
best  singers  mu.*t  pau*c  for  breath  in 
the  middle  of  the  phrase ,  Instead  of 
--ins hi c  ihi>  whole  phrase,  "Star-Span- 
gled banner."  To  make  the  flrst-veraa 
words  fit. the  music,  Mr.  Martino  uses 
Hie  device  used  in  third  and  fourth 
verses, 

ore  two  minor  changes  In  the  Inetpad  of  "Oh,  say  does  that  Star- 
.  Usually,  when  the  an-  Spangled  .  ..  .  baiinur  vet  wave,"  he 
thera  Is  no  introduction,  uses,  "Oh,  the  Sta r-Spunglefl  banner 
Introduction  of  chords  .  .  .  .  in  triumph,  doth  wave."  Thla 
ie  melody.  Mr.  Martino  makes  the  words  exactly  tit  the  music, 
:here  should  be  an  in-  so  that  there  Is  a  pause  for  breathing? 
that   everyone   can    eel  |  at  the  end  of  every  natural  phrase  of 


THE    STAR    SPANGLED  BANNER 

EASY  TO  SING  VERSION  BY  B.  MARTINO 


Respect  for  National  Anthem 

To  THE  Editor  of  Thb  New  York  Times  : 

At  the  present  time  our  national  an- 
them is  played  in  most  public  places. 
Lately  I  have  noticed  that  too  many 
people  are  slow  in  rising  and  when  they 
have  risen  think  that  their  duty  haa 
been  done.  They— and  I  refer  now 
mostly  to  women— proceed  to  converse 
in  undertones,  which  is  very  disturbing 
to  those  people  who  are^taja^ing  at  at- 
tention. •*t**M  <VrA 

I  went  to  a  large  luncheon  th" Week 
at  which  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
was  played.  There  was  only  one  man 
at  our  table,  the  rest  were  women.  Aa 
soon  as  the  first  chords  were  sounded 
this  gentleman  arose  immediately  and 
stood  with  perfect  posture,  not  moving 
a  muscle,  until  the  piece  was  finished. 

This  is  the  way  every  American, 
when  it  is  physically  possible,  should 
stand  while  the  national  anthem  is  be- 
ing played.  Let  us  all  show  our  loyalty 
outwardly  by  quiet,  reverent  attention 
for  this  short  period. 

Anne  R  Huohbs. 

New  York.  Feb.  5,  1942. 


anoTsandbooks,  and  for  School  and  Community  singing. 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 


FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY 
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JOHN  STAFFORD  SMITH 
<mo-i83<) 


With  spirit  <)-«ny 
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1.  Oh,        say!  can  you    see_  by  the  dawnVear  -ly    light,  What  so  proud -ly  w« 

2.  On  the  shore,dim-ly     seen  thro' the  mists  of    the    deep,  Where  the  foe's  haugh-ty 

3.  Oh,_    thus  be   it     ev-er   when_  free-men  shall  stand     Be  -    tween  their  loved 
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hail'dat  the  twi-light's  last gleam-ing, Whosebroad stripes andbright stars, thro' the  per-il-ous 
host  in  dread  si  -  lence  re  -  po's-es,  What  is     that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  tow-er~ing 
homes  and  the  war's  des  -  o  -  la  -  tion!  Blest  with    vie  -  fry  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n-res-ci  >i 


J* 


Hi 
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fight,  O'er  the  ram-parts  we  watch'd  were  so  gal-lant-ly  stream-ing?  And  the  rock-et's  red 
steep,  As  it  fit  -  ful- ly  blows,  half  con-ceals,  half  dis  -  ck>s  -  es?  Now  it  catch- es  ti  e 
land  Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made   and  p  re-served  us    a     na  -  tion!   Then^  con-querwe 
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glare,  the  bombs  burst-ing.   in    air,    Gave  proof  thro?  the    night  that  our  flag  was  still  there 
gleam  of   the    morn-ing's  first  beam,  In  full  glo  -  ry  re  -  flect-ed  now_  shines  on  the  stream, 
must, when  our  cause  it     is    just,  And     this    be  our   mot-to:  "In        God  is  our  Trust" 


Oh,   say,  does     that       Star- span- gled      Ban-  ner_  yet_       wave   O'er  the 

'Tis  the    Star- span  -  gled       Ban-ner,    oh,       long   may_  it   wave   O'er  the 

And  the    Star-span  -  gfed       Ban-ner     in        tri  -  umph  shall_      wave   O'er  the 
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land, 
land, 
land. 
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home 
home 
home 
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brave? 
brave! 
brave. 


lice  time  immemorial  peoples  throughout 
A'orld  have  had  their  national  songs,  giving 
lession  to  the  spirit  of  solidarity  and  alle- 
|  ce  to  their  countries.  When  the  New  World 

discovered,  these  songs  followed  the  flags 
Ihe  explorers  and  settlers.  As  long  as  the 
}tern  Seaboard  of  North  America  was  under 
R  rule  of  Great  Britain,  the  American  colonists 
pg  "God  Save  the  King." 

hen  the  Colonies  declared  their  independ- 
Ice  and  established  our  Republic,  "Yankee 
liodle"  became  for  a  time  the  predominant  na- 
|>nal  song.  During  succeeding  years  we  have 
"America,"  "Hail,  Columbia"  and  "The 
|ar-SpangIed  Banner."  Yet,  strangely  enough. 
United  States  had  no  official  national  an-- 
|em — until  March  3,  1931,  when  by  an  Act 
Congress  that  distinction  was  legally  con- 
[rred  upon  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  At 
at  time  many  Americans  were  surprised  to 
larn  that  such  a  law  was  necessary,  because 
i  Star-Spangled  Banner"  had  customarily 
played  by  the  bands  of  the  Army  and 
and  by  the  majority  of  civilian  bands  on 
Piotic  occasions,  almost  from  the  time  it  was 
f.tten,  September  13,  1814. 
Every  student  knows  that  "The  Star-Span- 
■:d  Banner"  was  written  at  Fort  McHenry,  Of 
pcial  significance,  however,  to  Washing  to  nians 
[  the  fact  that  Francis  Scott  Key  was  a  resident 
,  Georgetown  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  song 
■at  was  destined  to  be  sung  by  every  American. 
|For  an  account  on  how  "The  Star-Spangled 
Inner"  was  written  we  turn  to  an  exhaustive 
Isearch  made  by  Oscar  George  Sonneck  in  his 
Report  on  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner* " — a 
Import  which  he  wrote  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
After  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  the 
)ody  of  the  British  Army  had  passed 
i  the  town  of  Upper  Marlboro  and  ar- 
|  d  a  Dr.  William  Beanes,  who  had  previously 
Ti  very  hospitable  to  the  British  officers.  Dr. 
ftanes  was  the  leading  physician  of  his  town 
I  so  highly  respected  that  the  news  of  his 
risonment  filled  his  friends  with  alarm.  They 
hi  his  release  from  the  English  Army,  but 
request  was  refused  and  they  were  in- 
Ihed  that  Dr,  Beanes  had  been  carried  as  a 
■soner  on  board  the  fleet.  Francis  Scott  Key 
fppened  to  be  one  of  the  doctor's  intimate 
lends,  and  as  Mr.  Key,  just  then  a  volunteer 
1  Major  Peter's  Light  Artillery,  but  a  lawyer 
profession,  was  a  resident  of  Georgetown, 
UGh  meant  practically  Washington,  the  other 
kds  requested  him  "to  obtain  the  sanction 
jte  Government  to  his  going  on  board  the 
Aral's  ship  under  a  flag  of  truce  and  endeav- 
fig  to  procure  the  release  of  Dr.  Beanes  before 
■  fleet  sailed,"  as  Mr.  Sonneck  quotes  from  a 
I  r  written  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Taney 
V '■->'  g  brother-in-law).  The  letter  of  Justice 
^  V  continues:  "Mr.  Key  readily  agreed  to 
rtake  the  mission  in  his  favor,  and  the 
iident  (Madison)  promptly  gave  his  sanction 
.  Mr.  John  S.  Skinner,  who  was  agent 
the  Government  for  flags  of  truce  and  ex- 
mge  of  prisoners,  and  who  was  well  known 
■  such  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  was  directed 
1  accompany  Mr.  Key.  And  as  soon  as  the 
■rangements  were  made,  he  hastened  to  Bal- 
Inore,  where  the  vessel  was,  to  embark.  .  .  . 

"He  told  me  that  he  found  the  British  fleet  at 
fce  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  preparing  for  the 
|pedition  against  Baltimore.  He  was  cour- 
jisly  received  by  Admiral  Cochrane  and  the 
prs  of  the  army  as  well  as  the  navy.  But 
Fen  he  made  known  his  business  his  applica- 
bn  was  received  so  coldly  that  he  feared  he 
J'ould  fail.  General  Ross  and  Admiral  Cock- 
■urn  —  who  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Washington— particularly  the  latter,  spoke  of 
l>r.  Beanes  in  very  harsh  terms,  and  seemed  at 
|rst  not  disposed  to  release  him.  It,  however, 
lappened,  fortunately,  that  Mr.  Skinner  carried 
fetters  from  the  wounded  British  officers  left  at 
jadgnsburg,  and  hi  these  letters  tojh^i^riends 


:©n  board  the  fleet  they  all  spoke  of  the  human- 
ity and  kindness  with  which  they  had  been 
[treated  after  they  had  fallen  into  our  hands. 
;And  after  a  good  deal  of  conversation  and 
strong  representations  from  Mr.  Key  as  to  the 
;  character  znd  standing  of  Dr.  Beanes,  and  of 
[the  deep  interest  which  the  community  in  which 
he  lived  took  in  his  fate,  Gen.  Ross  said  that 
Dr.  Beaner  deserved  much  more  punishment 
than  he  had  received;  but  that  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  make  a  return  for  the  kindness  which 
had  been  shown  to  his  wounded  officers,  whom 
he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  at  Bladensburg; 
and  upon  that  ground,  and  that  only,  he  would 
release  him.  BuA  Mr.  Key  was  at  the  same  time 
informed  that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else, 
would  be  permitted  to  leave  the  fleet  for  some 
days,  and  must  b*»  detained  until  the  attack  on 
Baltimore,  which  was  then  about  to  be  made, 
was  over.  But  he  wx«  assured  that  they  would 
make  him  and  Mr.  Skinner  as  comfortable  as 
possible  while  they  detained  him.  Admiral 
Cochrane,  with  whom  they  dined  on  the  day 
of  their  arrival,  apologized  for  not  accommodat- 
ing them  on  his  own  ship,  saying  that  it  was 
crowded  already  with  officers  of  the  army,  but 
that  they  would  be  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
frigate  Surprise,  commanded  by  his  son,  Sir 


FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY 
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Thomas  Cochrane.  And  to  this  frigate  they  were , 
accordingly  transferred.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  continued  on  board 
of  the  Surprise,  where  they  were  very  kindly,, 
treated  by  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  until  the  fleet 
reached  the  Patapsco,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  landing  the  troops.  Admiral  Coch- 
rane then  shifted  his  flags  to  the  frigate,  in  order 
that  lie  might  1  able  to  move  farther  up  the 
river,  and  supeiintend  in  person,  the  attack  by; 
water,  on  the  fort.  And  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skin- 
ner were  then  sent  on  board  their  own  vessel, 
with  a  guard  of  sailors,  or  marines,  to  prevent 
them  from  landing.  They  were  permitted  to 
take  Dr.  Beanes  with  them  and  they  thought 
themselves  forlanate  in  bejig  anchored  in  a 
position  which  enabled  them  to  see  distinctly, 
the  flag  of  Fort  McHenry  from  the  deck  of  the 
vessel.  He  proceeded  then  with  much  animation 
to  describe  the  scene  on  the  night  of  the  bom- 
bardment. He  and  Mr.  Skinner  remained  on 
deck  during  the  night,  watching  =*very  shell, 
from  the  moment  it  was  fired,  until  it  fell,  lis- 
tening with  breathless  interest  to  hear  if  an 
explosion  followed.  While  the  bombardment 
continued,  it  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  fort  had 
not  surrendered.  But  it  suddenly  ceased  some 
time  before  day;  and  as  they  had  no  communi- 
_cation  with  any  of  the  enemy's  ships,  they  did 


not  know  whether  the  fort  had  surrendered,  or 
jthe  attack  upon  it  been  abandoned.  They  paced 
the  deck  for  the  residue  of  the  night  in  painful 
suspense,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  the 
return  of  day,  and  looking  every  few  minutes 
at  their  watches,  to  see  how  long  they  must 
wait  for  it;  and  as  soon  as  it  dawned,  and  before 
lit  was  light  enough  to  see  objects  at  a  distance, 
their  glasses  were  turned  to  the  fort,  uncertain 
jtrhether  they  should  see*  there  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  or  the  flag  of  the  enemy.  At  length  the 
light  came,  and  they  saw  that  'our  flag  was  still 
there.'  And  as  the  day  advanced,  they  discov- 
ered, from  the  movements  of  the  boats  between 
the  shore  and  the  fleet,  that  the  troops  had  been 
roughly  handled,  and  the  many  wounded  men 
Jwere  carried  to  the  ships.  At  length  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  attack  on  Baltimore  had  failed, 
and  the  British  army  was  re-embarking,  and 
that  he  and  Mr.  Skinner,  and  Dr.  Beanes  would 
'•toe  permitted  to  leave  them,  and  go  where  they 
pleased,  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  on  board, 
/and  the  fleet  ready  to  sail. 

■p*He  then  told  me  that,  under  the  excitement 
pgf  the  time,  he  had  written  a  song,  and  "handed 
xae  a  printed  copy  of  'The  Star -Spangled  Ban- 
ner.' When  I  had  read  it,  and  exp.-essed  my 
'admiration,  I  asked  him  how  he  found  time  in 
IJhe  scenes  he  had  been  passing  through,  to  com- 
tjpose  such  a  song?  -He  said  he  commenced  it  on 
jme  deck  of  their  vessel,  in  the  fervor  of  the* 
moment,  when  he  saw  the  enemy  hastily  re-j 
(treating  to  their  ships,  and  looked  at  the  flag 
ifce  had  watched  for  so  anxiously  as  the  morning' 
ppened;  that  he  had  written  some  lines,  or  brief 
notes  that  would  aid  Mm  in  calling  them  to 
mind,  upon  the  back  of  a  letter  which  he  hap- 
pened to  have  in  his  pocket;  and  for  some  of  the 
lines,  as  he  proceeded,  he  was  obliged  to  rely, 
^altogether  on  his  memory;  and  that  he  finished  j 
jgt^in  the  boat  on  his  way  to  the  shore,  and  wrote 1 
ifctout  as  it  now  stands,  at  the  hotel,  on  the  night  I 
reached  Baltimore,  and  immediately  after  he  i 
arrived.  He  said  that  on  the  next  morning  he ; 
Vpk  it  to  Judge  Nicholson,  to  ask  him  what  hef 
thought  of  it,  that  he  was  so  much  pleased  wi^th 
t£  that  he  immediately  sent  it  to  a  printer,  and 
directed  copies  to  be  struck  off  in  hand-bill 
■form;  and  that  he,  Mr.  Key,  believed  it  to  have 
been  favorably  received  by  the  Baltimore  pub- 
lic." 

#$.Thus,  the  song  that  was  written  under  the 
most  trying  conditions,  amid  the  bursting  of 

-fcombs,  and  without  any  thought  that  it  would 

fftver  see  print,  was  lifted  to  immortality.  The 

:  jpriginal  poem  was  without  a  title  but  its  musi- 
cal godfather,  Judge  Nicholson,  ordered  it  to  be 
entitled  originally  "Defence  of  Fort  McHenry." 
*tot  until  January  6,  1815,  is  there  any  record"'- 
9t  the  title  as  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

the  time  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  favo- 

L  rite  national  song.  During  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War,  it  was  designated  by  Admiral  Dewey; 
as  the  anthem  to  be  played  on  ceremonial  occa- 
sions in  the  Navy.  And  on  January  30,  1913,  Mr. 

'  ^Jefferson  Levy  introduced  a  bill  recognizing 
^The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  as  the  national 
anthem,  but  the  bill  got  no  further  than  the 

<  Judiciary  Committee. 

i'jf-In  1916,  when  President  Wilson  was  con- 
fronted with  a  departmental  demand  for  a  song 
to  be  performed  on  official  occasions,  he  desig- 
nated "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  While  the 
song,  unofficially,  was  the  national  anthem  the 
act  of  Congress  has  made  it  binding  for  the 
present  and  the  future. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Americans  have  been 
tinging  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  for  125 
i^jrears,  a  Gallup  Poll  published  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post  on  March  5,  1939,  revealed  that  only 
■  about  one  American  in  eight  claimed  to  know 
;  the  words  of  all  three  verses  of  the  national 
jaothem.  (Nobody  was  required  to  prove  it.) 
•^Sfty  per  cent  said  they  knew  some  of  it.  Thirty- 
'  two  per  cent  didn't  even  know  the  name  of  th# 
tuUinnal  antl 


Our  National  Anthem . . . 

WHY  AN  INADEQUATE  TEXT  AND 
INCONGRUOUS  MUSICAL  SETTING  ? 
Some  observations  on  the  challenging 
source  material  and  the  boundless  oppor- 
tunity which  calls  for  its  development. 

How  much  longer  shall  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  suffer  comparison 
with  the  amended,  artistically  completed  French  war  hymn,  the  "Marseil- 
laise"? Though  the  judgment — textually — is  not  quite  fair,  had  DeLisle 
owed  less  to  Tyrtaeus  than  Key's  probable  debt  to  Euripides? 

Who  can  say  to  what  other  sources,  that  likely  Included  the  Burlington,  Vt.,  press  ac- 
count of  the  Plattsburg  victory,*  the  1814  version  of  our  anthem's  text  owed  its  inter- 
esting diversification;  and  should  this  now  be  set  in  the  "through-composed"  manner 
in  the  light  of  Expressionism's  vast  influence? 

Let  the  chief  components  be  now  re- 
solved in  a  vital,  consummate  song  ! 


"nKSjSrS 'l,^n.jH"!f  '>"al.  subject  for  discussion  in  Anna  Alice  Ohaptn's  book, 
w„ TEH .a.j".9  ;  L  .   i      ad  ar.d  Company;  1904),  was  DeLiiJIe  and  the  "Marseillaise": 
^i-.  K   v  71?  Madam.f.  Nordlca,  made  no  mention  of  Key  and  "The  Star  Span- 
glod  Banner".  Yet  this  great  though  uncompleted  flag  song  had  but  lately  received  the 

?n™  VL?  nT.'ra'.  G'!0rg<>  °?Z°y'  the  h°ro  °'  Manlla  Ba*  and  "  thereby?  came  to  the 
fore  of  our  patriotic  compositions. 

,k?'aL>'V™.  Starir5K"9'0,d..  Ba™r"  in  a  9roulJ  of  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  SONOS, 
wL  ■  '  iy  Edi"°"J  (N°'  ^V-  P»rt™y^  a  "^ier  and  a  sailor  of  the  Spanish 

War  period  in  the  cover  design.  Retaining  the  same  arrangement  of  the  song,  Century, 
IonV*  CVnl.dJ"Il.I°rkhf-*rWT;  m,:lud'>.d  °ur  anthem  in  a  group  of  FAVORITE  HOME 
SONGS.  Should  the  publisher  bring  out  the  same  version  at  its  third  address,  who  can 

no,  without  s?^fP|canc°eUr  3"^°m  mi9h'  F"  ,he  """"  "»•'«««.... 

Century  employs  the  original  low-tonic  beginning  and  original  pitch  of  key  (C  major) 
for  soloists,  and  four  stanzas  of  text  with  the  second  chorus  strangely  omitted.  Other 
versions  have  been  oharacterijed  by  similar  indifference  to  the  words  and  a  governmental 
publication  of  our  anthem  in  1942  made  no  mention  of  the  author!  government 

"V,?3-?,0?""-0"  P.ractl<:e  la,Bl»  *o  change  the  epilogue's  meaning  by  displacing  "when" 
with  for1  in  line  five/six.  But  the  latter  word  never  occurred  in  any  draft  extant  in  the 
handwriting  of  Key.  In  fact,  stanzas  three  and  four  had,  in  September,  1814.  celebrated 
,1  5,"  vlc!°,7,„r'ea,'li;  four  month*  before  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  marked  the  close 
of  the  War  of  1812.  Such  was  the  impact  of  the  "Glorious  Intelligence"  from  Plattsburg, 
the  first  tidings  of  which  gread  victory  reached  the  Chesapeake  area  on  September  15 
—the  very  day  Key  returned  to  shore  and  five  days  before  the  Baltimore  .newspapers 
resumed  publication.  Even  So,  the  Baltimore  American  did  not  get  to  print  "Defence 
of  Fort  M'Henry"  until  September  21;  and  then  alongside  a  quite  anachronic  resume 
On  Plattsburg. 

Its  provincial  title  having  been  long  since—  and  logically— displaced.  Key's  discordant 
autograph  dated  June  7,  1842,  seems  to  have  indicated  his  desire  that  the  poem  should 
be  clarified,  and  reconciled  with  a  broader  historical  perspective,  in  the  fullness  of 
time.  And  this  salutary  end  might  have  been  realized  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 


♦Containing  themes  pertinent  to  "battle's  confusion",  "pollution",  "terror  of  flight"  and 
Heav  n-rescued  land  —all  occurring   in  the  poem's  second  part.  (The  most  eminent 
American  musicians  of  the  first  decade  found  the   strophical  song  essentially  cogent 
at  the  close  of  original  stanza  three.) 


Wherein  lies  the  sacred  character  of  the  varying  texts  (1814  to  1843):  (a)  with  al- 
legedly spontaneous  production  of  the  earliest  textual  draft;  (b)  with  the  supposedly 
thorough  acquaintance  of  our  anthem  at  every  American  fireside;  or  (c)  with  the  auth- 
or's redundant  allusion  to  Diety  in  a  sometimes  abandoned  stanza? 


Possibly  excepting  the  beautiful  (though  now  rarely  heard)  second  stanza,  does  any 
single  verse  in  any  known  draft  of  the  poem  constitute  a  logical  song  text?  Yet  song- 
books  now  employ  the  epilogue  only — the  fourth  stanza  predicated  on  "thus" — whereas 
stanza  one,  also  so  used,  concludes  with  a  question  that  is  not  rhetorical.  Stanza  three 
alone,  despite  protracted  revision  of  its  meaning,  suited  the  buoyant  tune. 


Who  would  now  revert  to  the  tune  as  first  adapted  to  the  words?  Though  this  was 
modified  by  Carr,  of  Baltimore,  in  1815— the  very  year  in  which  Schubert  gave  "the 
dramatic  song"  to  the  world— could  such  slight  change  have  suited  the  shifting  themes? 

What  of  the  melody's  futile  attrition  over  the  years,  and  who  ever  has  seen  bhe  reputed 
deliberations  of  a  committee  that  last  implemented  the  music?  (Wisconsin  holds  no 
militant  brief  for  the  Service  Version  though  it  was  under  her  aegis  that  such  further 
modification  of  the  Anacreontic  Tune  came  to  the  public's  notice.) 

(Or  should  the  entire  poem  be  abandoned  with  only  its  established  title  salvaged,  this 
to  be  used  for  the  melody  and  harmonization  of  the  Service  Version  {arrangement  in- 
troduced ca.  1922)  converted  to  march  rhythm?  If  the  tune  had  its  beginning  as  a 
regimental  march  from  northern  Ireland,  so  the  United  Press  related  a  few  years  since, 
why  have  we  heard  no  more  of  this  startling  revelation?) 


-an  incom- 


Is  the  voice  of  America— "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave"- 
plete,  tradition-bound,  strophical  song;  a  paean  to  courage  without  meaning  when  ap- 
plied to  the  problem  of  the  song  itself?  Who,  since  1931,  has  retained  any  vested  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  of  our  anthem  other  than  the  American  people  at  large? 


century  but  .for  *w?  deterring  factors:  the  posthumous  publication  of  Key's  collected 
poems  in  1857  and  the  war  of  the  Sixties  that  obliterated  the  general  appreciation  of  the 
War  of  1812. 

Colonel  Skinner,  in  1849,  had  given  a  remote  account  both  of  the  song  and  Admiral 
Cockburns  diyertuonist  movement  against  Commodore  Barney's  flotilla  that  resulted  In 
the  burning  of  Washington  and  the  historic  demonstration  at  Baltimore.  The  Chesapeake 

country  of  course  had  had  no  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  "great  ulterior  purpose"  the 

preparations  to  be  used  against  New  Orleans — in  mid-September,  1814. 

Outdoing  Skinner's  first-hand  account,  Key's  surviving  brother-in-law,  the  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  indited  a  quite  different  one  that  prefaced  the  poems 
volume  in  the  very  year  the  Dred  Scott  decision— "a  bad  interpretation,  badly  argued"— 
was  handed  down.  The  included  version  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  after  early 
publications  of    Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry"  with  modifications  that  were  not  explained. 

Any  impulse  toward  a  textual  flowering  was  therefore  likely  thwarted.  Concurrently 
arrangers  of  the  music  adhered  to  the  placid,  monotonous  and  outmoded  type  of  setting 
rather  than  taking  up  where  Messrs.  Firth  and  Hall  during  Key's  lifetime— in  thei? 
interesting  yet  strophical  treatment  of  the  diversified,  dramatic  four  stanzas— had  faintly 
indicated  the  standing  opportunity. 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  has  held  its  rank  since  the  turn  of  the  century  by  virtue 
of  certain  deeply-rooted  portions  of  (.he  tune  and  text,  and  an  intrinsic  nationalism  that 
exalts  the  Jeffersonlnn  ideal.  It  had  noj  so  sharply  slighted  some  section,  or  sections, 
of  the  country  as  did  "America"  the  Old  Dominion.,  Yet  within  the  present  year  it  has 
been  urged  that  the  Congress  rescind  the  Act  of  1931  !  ...  (Gentlemen1  of  Indiana:  how 
uS"t  i°u,!  Wai  "°*  "Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry';  the  immediate  heir  of  "Battle  of  th5 
i.  £  I  "'  ultimate  exploration  and  development  of  Key's  rich  gift  might  well 
result  tn  the  transcendence  of  our  anthem's  superiority  over  every  other  country's  hymn. 


Compliments  of 
H.  J.  Kent,  Wautoma,  Wis. 
1947 


Pastor  Out;  Church  Disagreed 
Over  'Star  Spangled  Banner' 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Irving  DepewWildey, 
a  minister  for  forty  years,  said  last 
night  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
his  resignation  Monday  as  pastor  of 
the  Kings  Highway  Congregational 
Church,  Avenue  P  and  East  Eight- 
eenth Street,  Brooklyn,  was  that 
some  members  of  the  congregation 
objected  to  inclusion  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  in^  the  regular 
Sunday  services.  3-5*  W- >  > 

"I  regret  that  the  church  has  had 
to  suffer  this  publicity,  but  it  was 
inevitable,"  he  said  In  his  home  at 
352  West  Twelfth  Street.  "It  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  some 
of  the  members  were  whispering  as 
to  the  propriety  of  using  the  na- 
tional anthem  as  part  of  the  serv- 
ices. Despite  this.  I  continued  to 
use  the  anthem  because  I  considered 
it  a  definite  contribution  to  morale 
and  a  good  thing  for  the  church 
to  Found  allegiance  tjuthe»gfcvern 
□sent  at  this  time."     |  AA^tt^" 

William  L.  Schweikert.  chairma.. 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
church,  said  Dr.  Wlldey's  resignation 
had  been  accepted.  He  admitted 
that  some  of  the  church  members 
had  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
anthem  "in  certain-  parts  of  the 


religious  service,  and  efforts  were 
being  made  to  adjust  this."  He  said 
the  anthem  had  been  played  at  each 
of  the  services  since  Dec.  7. 

After  emphasizing  that  he  did  not 
question  the  patriotism  of  any  of 
his  critics  in  the  congregation,  Dr. 
Wildey  said  that  there  also  had 
been  other  reasons  for  his  resigna- 
tion. He  said  he  had  been  dis- 
couraged at  his  failure  to  obtain 
co-operation  of  some  members  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  church, 
and  that  there  had  been  unrest 
due  to  financial  conditions. 

Dr.  Wildey  said  he  never  had 
voted  for  President  Roosevelt,  but 
that  he  thought  now  the  "country 
should  give  unshakable  loyalty"  to 
the  Administration  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  He  added  that  some  of 
his  critics  in  the  church  were 
actively  engaged  in  war  work. 

For  the  last  five  years  Dr.  Wildey 
has  been  pastor  of  the  church, 
which  has  200  members.  Among  his 
previous  pastorates  was  that  of  tha 
Smithfield  Avenue  Congregational 
Church.  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Dr. 
Wildey,  who  is  sixtXrfour  years  old, 
■was  ordained  in  1902. 


PLAY  ANTHEM 
ALL  STANDING 

Toscanini  MaKcs  Rule 
During  Recording 


h  19  (UP)-Con- 
ininl,  leading  a 
nakjng  «  record- 
igled  Banner"  to- 


XF.W    YORK,  Mar 
dilator    Arturo  Tosc 
symphony  orchestra 
Ing  of  "The  Star  Span 
day,    required    all    members    or  the 
orchestra  to  otand   while  they  played 
the  national  anthem. 

It  was  believed  the  first  itme  that  a 
symphony  orchestra  has  made  a  re- 
cording   with    none_  of_  its  ry»r^ielaj 


aled. 


Toe 


■a  nl 


i?s  royalftes  til 


Singable  Pitch 
For  Our  Anthem 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

I  would  suggest  that  the  "fJfficial" 
version  of  the  National  Anthem  be 
arranged  in  the  key  of  A  fiat.  That 
places  the  highest  note  at  E  flat, 
which  is  within  easy  reach  of  most 
voices,  without  strain.  In  a  mixed 
assembly,  the  baritones  can  take 
care  of  the  deep  A  flat  with  sonorous 
effect  in  the  first  phase,  with  the 
sopranos  taking  the  lead  in  the 
climactic  second  phase. 

Since  the  song  covers  such  a  wide 
range,  it  is  better  to  pitch  the  un- 
stressed notes  a  bit  low  than  to 
weaken  the  high  notes  in  anv  way. 
Roxbury.  WM.  HOWELL  REED. 


GIVES  ANTHEM 
BACK  TO  PEOPLE 

New  Version  MaKes  Even 
High  Notes  Singable 


Biographical 


MILWAUKEE,  April  1  (AP)— A  new 
version  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," streamlined  to  give  every  singer 
a  chance  on  the  highest  notes,  was 
urtdei  scrutiny  of  the  nation^  leading 
music  authorities  today.  J  »  3-*  V 

Written  In  A  flat,  it  was  described 
by  otic  delegate  to  the  Music  Edu- 
cators" National  Conference  as  -'taking 
the  anthem  away  from  the  soprano 
giving  It  back  to  the  people." 


Francis  Scott  Key 


LineS— Francis  Scolt  Key— 1779-1843 

EVERY  American  is  familiar  with  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
Perhaps  some  may  not  be  able  to  sing  ail  of  its  words, 
But  with  the  first  few  bars,  everyone  springs  to  attention. 
The  author  of  this  celebrated  anthem  was  Francis  Scott  Key. 
He  was  born  in  Maryland  where  his  parents  were  early  settlers. 
In  time  the  boy  entered  Saint  John's  College  at  Annapolis. 
Upon  graduation  he  studied  law  and  became  an  attorney. 
It  was  a  regular  habit  with  him  to  write  all  sorts  of  poetry. 
He  usually  scribbled  his  verses  on  bits  of  old  envelopes. 
He  never  dreamed  of  gathering  them  together  for  publication: 
Being  a  born  attorney,  how  could  he  be  a  poet  as  well?  .  .  . 


IN  1812  the  country  happened  to  be  at  war  with  England. 
The  British  fleet  came  and  lay  at  anchor  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
One  morning  Key  sailed  out  into  the  bay  in  a  tiny  American  boat: 
A  Maryland  doctor  was  being  held  captive  aboard  a  warship; 
Armed  with  a  permit,  Key  hoped  to  secure  his  friend's  release. 
The  British  commander  soon  agreed  to  set  the  prisoner  free. 
But  he  was  making  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Fort  McHenry. 
If  he  let  the  two  men  go,  they  would  warn  people  of  his  plans. 
"Until  the  attack  is  over  you  must  remain  here,"  he  declared. 
Key  had  not  expected  to  find  himself  in  such  a  situation. 
He  moored  his  little  boat  close  to  the  great  British  ship. 
Then  he  lay  down,  gazing  hopefully  towards  Baltimore. . . , 


SHORTLY  the  bombardment  began,  a  terrific  bombardment. 

"If  only  Fort  McHenry  stands,  the  city  is  safe,"  thought  Key. 

"But  its  guns  are  small  ...  its  defenders  few  in  number.  .  . ," 

And  he  kept  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  flag  of  his  country. 

As  long  as  daylight  lasted  he  could  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes.- 

With  the  night  he  still  glimpsed  them  in  the  cannon's  blaze. 

But  the  firing  stopped  and  then  there  was  only  darkness.  .  .  . 

"Is  the  flag  still  flying?"  wondered  the  anxious  watcher. 

"Has  the  fort  surrendered?  . . .  Oh,  if  morning  would  only  come!  , 

At  last  the  faint  gray  of  dawn  appeared  on  the  horizon. 

The  flag  was  still  there,  still  floating  out  on  the  breeze. 

Fort  McHenry  had  stood.  . . .  The  city  of  Baltimore  was  safe.  . . . 

Thrilled  by  this  sight,  Key  seized  an  old  scrap  of  paper. 

And,  leaning  on  a  barrel-head,  he  quickly  scribbled  a  poem. 

The  next  day  the  poem  was  printed  in  the  "Baltimore  Patriot; 

A  week  later  it  had  become  popular  in  all  the  army  camps. 

"Let  us  sing  it!"  exclaimed  a  group  of  soldiers  one  evening. 

At  this  the  actor  Durang  burst  forth  in  sweeping  strains. 
"Oh!  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 
What  so  proudly  we  hail'd,  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming?  . . 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner.  Oh!  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  . . ." 

And,  carried  away  by  the  rhythm,  the  men  soon  joined  Durang: 
"Then,  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,— 'In  God  is  our  trust' 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave!" 

When  other  people  heard  the  song  they  liked  it  just  as  well. 

Halls,  theaters  and  private  houses  rang  with  its  strains. 

Army  and  Navy  officials  adopted  it  as  the  national  anthem. 

It  is  now  played  each  evening  at  every  lowering  of  the  flag. 

It  is  played  on  every  American  battleship  afloat  the  waves. 

And  a  statue  of  Key  overlooks  the  Pacific  from  San  Francisco. 


Prepared  for  The  Chrirtlan  ScknceMmjJtafby  Pierre, 
Copyright,  19*1,  bv  The  Cftmtian  Science  Publilhing  Society 


The  Star  Spangled  Banner' 


By  John  Clagett  Proctor. 

Now  that  bo  many  patriotic  songs  ere 
being  written,  it  might  be  well  to  say 
something  about  our  greatest,  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  It  was  written  by  a 
Maryland  native,  though  an  adopted  son  , 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Indeed,  he 
was  a  resident  of  this  city  at  the  time 
the  words  of  the  national  anthem  were 
written,  a  fact  of  which  we  are  naturally 
very  proud.  Perhaps,  if  you  are  not 
already  very  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  would  like  to  know  just  how, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  Francis 
Scott  Key  came  to  pen  the  lines  which 
today  mean  so  much  to  every  true- 
blooded  American.  When  you  consider 
the  tragic  and  inspiring  conditions  under 
which  the  words  of  this  anthem  were 
written,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  next 
time  you  sing  this  song  it  will  be  with 
added  fervor  and  enthusiasm. 

The  public  buildings  in.  Washington  j 
had  been  burned  by  the  enemy  on  Aug-  i 
ust  24,  1814,  and  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  the  enemy  had,  on  August  19, 
landed  its  forces  eight  miles  below  Bene- 
dict, Charles  County,  Md.,  and  from  there  j 
the  invaders  had  taken  up  their  march 
to  the  Capital,  passing  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Upper  Marlboro,  where  lived  a  | 
prosperous  and  well  known  physician  j 
named  William  Beanes,  whose  home  was 
selected  as  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  j 
Ross.   Incidentally,  this  Dr.  Beanes  be- 
came the  immediate  contributing  cause 
of  Mr.  Key's  presence  off  Baltimore  dur-  i 
lng  the  memorable  bombardment  of  Fort. 
McHenry,  September  13-14\  1814.  g 

Dr.  Beanes,  so  it  appears,  had  played 
host  to  the  British  officers  while  they 
wert  occupying  his  residence  a  short 
while  before.  He  had  a  large  number  of 
slaves  and  horses  and  other  valuable 
property,  and,  most  naturally,  thought 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor. 

However,  his  courtesy  to  the  British 
seems  to  have  misled  them  into  assuming 
that  he  was  pro-British,  whereas  just  the 
contrary  was  really  the  case,  since  Dr. 
Beanes  had  served  in  the  American  Army 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  nat- 
urally was  100  per  cent  loyal  to  his  own 
country. 

Nevertheless,  the  doctor  did,  seemingly, 
become  somewhat  involved,  for  when  the 
British  were  returning  to  their  fleet  at 
Benedict,  through  Marlboro,  marauders 
appeared  in  the  town  and  were  arrested 
and  thrown  into  the  county  Jail  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Dr.  Beanes  and 
several  friends. 

Arrest  of  Dr.  Beanes. 

One  of  those  Imprisoned  escaped  and 
Informed  Gen.  Ross  of  the  circumstances. 
He  ordered  the  arrest  of  Dr.  William 
Hffl,  Philip  Weems  and  Dr.  Beanes.  The 
first  two  were  released  but  Dr.  Beanes, 
at  Nottingham,  was  taken  aboard  one  of  , 
the  British  vessels,  which,  with  the  rest  | 
of  the  fleet,  weighed  anchor  from  Bene- 
dict on  August  29. 

C.  C.  Magruder,  jr.,  in  an  article  writ-  ; 
ten  by  him  some  time  since,  tells  us  that 
Dr.  Beanes  was  forced  to  arise  from  his 
bed  after  midnight  at  the  point  of  a 
revolver,  scarcely  permitted  to  clothe 
himself  and  made  to  ride  horseback  on 
a  rough-gaited,  cadaverous  animal  to 
Benedict,  35  miles  distant.  From  here 
the  fleet  proceeded  toward  Baltimore  by 
way  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Beanes'  friends 
were  active  in  his  behalf,  and  it  was  upon 
the  appeal  of  Richard  W.  West  that  Key 
was  induced  to  seek  the  release  of  the 
doctor. 


Mr.  Key  was  a  member  of  the  bar  and 
a  brother-in-law  of  Roger  Brooke  Taney, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  later  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  who 
married  Anna  Arnold  Key.  He  was  born 
upon  an  estate  in  Frederick  County,  Md., 
known  as  Terra  Rubra,  August  9,  1780. 
After  graduating  from  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  he  married  Mary  Taylor 
Lloyd,  who,  it  Is  said,  showed  such  indif- 
ference for  his  sonnets  that  she  fre- 
quently made  curl  papers  out  of  them. 
Shortly  after  beginning  the  practice  of 
law  in  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1801,  he  moved 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  uncle, 
Philip  Barton  Key.  He  was  an  Episco- 
palian and  a  vestryman  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Georgetown,  and  wrote  for  the 
church  hymnal  "Lord,  With  Glowing 
Heart  I  Praise  Thee."  During  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  he  was  three  times  appointed 
United  States,  district  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Lived  in  Old  Georgetown. 

£  Much  of  the  author's  life  was  spent  in 
1  this  city  at  his  residence  in  Old  George- 
town, a  part  of  which  still  is  standing  at 
3516  M  street,  near  the  Washington  end 
of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Bridge,  which 
was  named  by  Congress  in  his  honor. 
Here  he  resided  from  1808  to  1828  and 
here,  it  is  said,  his  11  children— six  boys 
and  five  girls— were  born.  His  later  resi-  i 
dence,  at  308  C  street  Northwest,  was 
replaced  by  an  apartment  house  and  the 
latter  removed  in  recent  years.  The  orig- 
inal Key  house  was  built  about  1835  by 
Henry  Welghtman,  brother  of  Gen.  Rober 
C.  Weighman,  mayor  of  Washington 
from  1824  to  1826,  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Key  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  Bal- 
timore, January  11,  1843,  after  which  it 
was  disposed  of  by  his  widow,  A  portion 
of  the  west  side  of  the  C  street  resi-  ; 
dence  was  devoted  to  Mr.  Key's  office.  1 
As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Key  stood  in  high 
repute,  and  we  can  easily  see  that  Mr. 
West  could  not  have  selected  a  better 
man  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  re- 
lease of  Dr.  Beanes,  which  Mr.  Key 
Immediately  proceeded  to  do. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  under  date, 
Georgetown  2d,  September.  1814,  Key 
wrote:  "I  am  going  in  the  morning  to 
Baltimore  to  proceed  in  a  flag  to  Gen. 
Ross.  Old  Doct.  Beanes  of  Marlboro  is 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  whe 
threaten  to  carry  him  off.  Some  of  his  i 
friends  have  urged  me  to  apply  for  a 
flag  to  go  and  try  to  procure  his  release. 
I  hope  to  return  in  about  eight  or  10 
days,  though  it  is  uncertain,  as  I  do  not 
know  where  to  find  the  fleet." 

Key  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  met  John  S.  Skinner,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  having  obtained  the  consent  of  Pres- 
ident Madison,  they  proceeded  together 
to  Chesapeake  Bay,  aboard  the  Minden, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  in  search  of  the 
British  fleet. 

He  went  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Patuxent,  where  he  fell  in  with  the  Brit- 
ish, and  was  courteously  received  on 
board  the  Royal  Oak  by  Admiral  Coch- 
rane. However,  the  admiral,  and  like- 
wise Gen.  Ross,  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  suggestion  of  releasing  Dr.  Beanes, 
and  Gen.  Ross  even  scathingly  denounced 
Beanes  to  the  utmost. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Skinner  had  come 
prepared  with  letters  from  the  wounded 
left  by  Ross  at  Bladensburg,  and  when  the 
latter  found,  from  reading  these,  that  his 
own  men  were  extremely  grateful  for 
the  kind  treatment  they  were  receiving 
from  their  foe,  he  agreed  to  the  release. 


Mr.  Key  was  then  permitted  to  Inter- 
view Dr.  Beanes.  He  found  him  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  ship,  among  the 
sailors  and  soldiers.  He  was  constantly 
treated  with  indignity  by  those  around 
him,  and  this  keen  humiliation  contin- 
ued while  he  remained  aboard  the  Brit- 
ish vessel. 

Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  frigate  Surprise,  and  re- 
mained on  that  vessel  until  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  ships  of  the  line,  heavy 
frigates  and  bomb  vessels— 30  craft  in 
aU — reached  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco, 
when  they  and  Dr.  Beanes  were  trans- 
ferred to  their  own  vessel,  with  a  guard 
of  sailors  and  marines  to  prevent  them 
from  landing. 

The  Flag  of  Fort  McHenry. 

On  the  morning  of  September  12  the 
enemy  sailed  up  the  Patapsco  and  during 
the  day  and  night  brought  16  vessels, 
five  of  which  were  bomb  vessels,  within 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  fort. 
Key's  vessel  was  anchored  In  a  position 
from  which  he  could  see  distinctly  the 
flag  of  Fort  McHenry,  which  was  erected 
on  a  high  mast  not  far  from  the  bastion. 

About  sunrise  on  the  13th  five  bomb 
vessels  of  the  British  took  up  a  position 
a  little  more  than  two  miles  opposite 
the  fort  and  kept  up  an  Incessant  and 
well  directed  bombardment. 

Lt.  Col.  George  Armistead,  V,  S.  A., 
then  34  years  of  age,  In  command  of  Fort 
McHenry,  had  the  assistance  of  about 
1,000  men.  He  immediately  returned 
the  British  fire,  but  soon  found  that  our 
shells  fell  short  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
gunners  were  thus  left  Inactive  though 
constantly  exposed  to  a  tremendous 
shower  of  shells.  During  this  time  and 
under  these  conditions.  Col.  Armistead 
states,  "not  a  man  shrank-  from  the 
conflict." 

At  one  time  the  British  were  deceived 
into  believing  that  the  fort  was  about 
to  surrender  and  came  in  closer,  and  only 
then  were  our  guns  able  to  reach  them, 
which  they  did  to  such  good  effect  that 
the  enemy  retired  out  of  range  of  the 
American  guns,  continuing  the  bombard- 
ment, however,  until  7  a.m.,  September 
14,  when  it  ceased,  and  about  9  aon.  got' 
under  way  and  stood  down  the  river,  re- 
pulsed. 

In  describing  the  bombardment  to 
Judge  Taney,  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Key,  said  that  he  and  Mr.  Skinner  re- 
mained on  deck  during  the  night  watch- 
ing every  shell  and  listening  with  breath- 
less interest  to  hear  if  an  explosion  fol- 
lowed. But  It  suddenly  ceased  before 
day,  and  as  they  had  no  communication 
with  any  of  the  enemy's  ships,  they  did 
not  know  whether  the  fort  had  surren- 
dered or  the  attack  had  been  abandoned. 

They  paced  the  deck  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  painful  suspense,  watch- 
ing with  intense  anxiety  for  the  return 
of  day  and  looking  every  'few  minutes 
at  their  watches  to  see  how  long  they 
must  wait  for  it.  At  dawn  and  before  it 
was  light  enough  to  see  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance, their  glasses  were  turned  to  the 
fort,  uncertain  whether  they  should  see 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  the  flag  of  the 
enemy.  At  length  the  light  came  and 
they  saw  our  "flag  was  still  there." 

Song  Written  on  Deck. 

"Mr.  Key  then  told  me,"  continued 
Judge  Taney,  "that  under  the  excitement 
of  the  time  he  had  written  a  song  and 
handed  me  a  printed  copy  of  "The  Star 


Spangled  Banner.'  *  *  •  I  asked  him 
How  he  found  time,  In  the  scenes  he  had 
been  passing  through,  to  compose  such 
a  song.  He  said  he  commenced  it  on  the 
deck  of  his  vessel  in  the  luror  of  the 
moment  when  he  saw  the  enemy  hastily 
retreating  to  their  ships,  and  looking  at 
the  flag  he  had  watched  for  so  anxiously 
as  the  morning  opened;  that  he  had 
written  some  lines  or  brief  notes  that 
would  aid  him  In  calling  them  to  mind 
upon  the  back  of  a  letter  which  he  hap- 
pened to  have  in  his  pocket." 

We  are  told  it  was  first  published  in 
the  Baltimore  American  of  September 
21,  1814,  and  a  few  days  later  it  appeared 
in  handbill  form,  and  was  first  sung,  so 
one  account  states,  in  a  small,  one-story 
frame  house  next  to  the  Holiday  Street 
Theater,  Baltimore,  and  another  author- 
ity says  it  was  "printed  within  a  week  in 
tlie  Baltimore  Patriot  under  the  title  of 
"The  Defense  of  Fort  McHenry."  In 
Washington  we  first  come  across  It  In  the 
National  Intelligencer  for  September  26,  j 
1814,  and  it  is  recorded  as  having  been 
first  sung  here  at  McKeown's  Hotel,  later 
the  Metropolitan,  about  December,  1814. 

The  history  of  the  old  air  is  interest- 
ing. 

As  far  back  as  1788  it  was  printed  in 
Scotland,  the  composer  having  been  John 
Stafford  Smith,  the  words,  by  Ralph 
Tomlinson,  being  entitled  "To  Anacreon 
in  Heaven."  Parenthetically,  Anacreon 
was  a  Greek  lyric  poet  who  lived  around 
500  B.  C,  and  the  meter  of  the  verse  Is 
attributed  to  him,  or  is  in  his  style,  and 
therefore  known  as  "Anacreontic."  Web- 
ster tell  us  it  is  "a  sprightly  little  poem 
in  praise  of  love  and  wine." 

It  was  written  for  a  musical  club  called 


itli 


The  original  "Star  Spangled' Banner,"  Fort  McHenry  Garri- 
son flag  that  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  national 
anthem.  On  exhibition  in  the  National  Museum. 


The  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  in  Baltimore  Harbor  on  September  13, 1814,  by  a  British  fleet  that  had  just  burned  Washing- 
ton.  Francis  Scott  Key,  who  was  a  prisoner  aboard  one  of  the  British  vessels,  witnessed  the  bombardment  and  it  inspired  him  to  write 
the  national  anthem.  —wide  wond  photo. 


the  Sons  of  Anacreon,  a  Jovial  musical 
society.  Here  is  the  first  verse : 

To  Anacreon  in  Heaven,  where  he 
sat  in  full  glee. 
A  few  sons  of  harmony  sent  a 
petition. 

That  he  their  inspirer  and  patron 

would  be. 
When  this  answer  arrived  from  the 

jolly  old  Grecian: 
Voice,  fiddle  and  flute 
No  longer  be  mute. 
I'll  lend  ye  my  name  and  inspire  ye 

to  boot: 

And  besides,  I'll  instruct  you  like  me 

to  entwine 
The  myrtle  of  Venus  with  Bacchus' 

wine. 

The  first  one  in  this  country  to  write 
a  song  to  this  air  seems  to  have  been 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  jr.  This  was  first 
sung  in  1798,  being  entitled  "Adams  and 
Liberty."  It  has  nine  verses,  the  first 
one  being: 

Ye  sons  of  Columbia  who  bravely  have 
fought 

For  those  rights  which  unstained 
from  your  sires  had  descended. 
May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your 
valor  has  bought. 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which 

their  fathers  defended. 
Mid  the  reign  of  mild. peace 
May  your  Nation  increase. 
With  the  glory  of  Rome  and  the 
wisdom  of  Greece: 
And  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia 

1  be  slaves. 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant  or  the 
sea  rolls  its  waves. 

Alexander  H.  Everett  also  wrote  an  ode 
to  the  same  air  for  the  Russian  festival 
in  Boston,  March  25,  1813,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  was  Everett's  piece  that 
Mr.  Key  had  in  mind  when  he  penned 
his  own  immortal  song. 

For  his  successful  defense  of  Port 
McHenry,  Maj.  Armistead  was  brevetted 
lieutenant  colonel,  though  he  survived 
but  a  few  years  to  enjoy  his  well-earned 
honors.  He  died  April  25,  1818,  and  four 
days  later  the  National  Messenger  of 
Georgetown  tells  of  his  death  as  follows: 

''It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sor- 
row and  regret  that  we  perform  the  pain- 
ful duty  of  announcing  to  the  public  the 
death  of  Col.  George  Armistead,  the  gal- 
lant defender  of  Fort  McHenry. 


"On  this  melancholy  occasion  the  recol- 
lection of  the  ever-memorable  14th  Sep- 
tember naturally  occurs  to  our  mind- 
when  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  waved 
In  proud  defiance  to  a  formidable  foe, 
and  after  a  furious  bombardment  of  23 
hours,  continued  to  float  triumphant  on 
the  ramparts— then  it  was  that  Balti- 
more was  saved  and  a  wreath  of  never- 
fading  laurel  encircled  the  departed 
hero's  brow. 

"Participating  In  the  general  grief,  the 
brigadier  general  ordered  out  the  3d  Bri-. 
gade  to  attend  the  funeral  which  took 
place  yesterday  (Sunday)  afternoon, 
with  the  honors  of  war.  The  procession 
of  military  and  citizens  was  the  most 
numerous  ever  witnessed  in  Baltimore. 
The  Rev.  Clergy  announced  the  mourn- 
ful event  to  their  respective  congrega- 
tions at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
service." 

Strange  as  it  might  seem,  compara- 
tively few  people  know  that  the  original 
Fort  McHenry  flag  which  inspired  the 
song  is  now  and  has  for  some  years  past 
been  on  exhibition  in  the  north  hall  of 
the  old  building  of  the  National  Museum. 
During  the  bombardment  one  shell 
passed  through  it,  but  it  is  still  well  pre- 
served. Originally  it  was  27  feet  6  inches 
by  32  feet  10  inches,  but  in  the  early 
days  some  small  pieces  were  clipped  from 
the  end  and  presented  to  different  peo- 
ple, the  result  being  that  as  the  flag 
stands  today  its  length  is  reduced  to 
about  its  original  height. 

It  was  made  as  a  garrison  flag  for  Fort 
McHenry  by  the  wife  of  Col.  Henry  S. 
Pickersgill  of  Baltimore,  who  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  finding  a  room  large 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  to- 
gether and  consequently  was  forced  to 
resort  to  a  nearby  brewery  for  this  pur- 
pose. After  the  bombardment,  CoL 
Armistead  retained  the  flag  as  a  me- 
mento, and  it  still  is  the  property  of  one 
of  his  descendants. 

Previous  to  its  being  deposited  in  tha 
Museum,  it  was  used  upon  a  number  of 
public  occasions,  principally  when  it 
floated  over  Gen.  Washington's  "war  tent 
at  the  time  of  the  reception  to  Gen.  La- 
fayette during  his  visit  to  the  United 


States  in  1824,  and  again  In  1880,  when  It 
formed  a  striking  feature  of  the  celebra- 
tion at  Baltimore  of  the  battle  of  Fort 
McHenry.  having  a  guard  of  honor  of  200 
descendants  of  those  who  fought  under  It 
when  the  "Red  Devil  of  the  Chesapeake," 
as  the  British  admiral  was  called,  tried  to 
destroy  Fort  McHenry  and  take  the  city 
of  Baltimore. 

In  the  Museum,  In  the  same  case  with 
the  flag,  is' a  silver  punch  bowl  given  by 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  Col. 
Armistead  for  his  heroic  defense.  It  is 
in  the  form  and  size  of  the  largest  bomb- 
shell thrown  into  the  fort.  The  ladle  is 
in  the  form  of  a  shrapnel  shell  and  the 
goblets  represent  powder  barrels. 

It  was  only  in  recent  years  that  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  recognized 
as  the  national  anthem,  and  to  John 
Charles  LLnthicum,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Maryland,  is  due  the  credit  of 
securing  the  passage  of  the  act  declaring 
"the  composition  consisting  of  the  words 
and  music  *  •  •  as  the  national  anthem 
of  the  United  States  of  America."  Trie 
act  was  signed  by  President  Herbert 
Hoover  March  3,  1931. 

When  you  motor  through  Upper  Marl- 
boro stop  long  enough  to  see  the  grave 
of  Dr.  Beanes,  and  the  next  time  you 
drive  through  Frederick,  enter  that  city 
by  the  Clarksburg  route  from  Washing- 
ton, and  just  on  the  outskirts  you  will  see 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  and  in  a  circular 
plot,  carefully  cared  for,  you  will  find  a 
monument  on  which  Is  a  tablet  Inscribed : 

Written  by 
Francis  Scott  Key. 
Born  Died 
August  9,  1780.  January  11,  H43, 

And  then  the  lines  of  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner." 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this 
anthem  our  country  was  at  war  with 
Great  Britain.  But  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  we  are  fight- 
ing together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  for 
liberty,  religious  freedom  and  democracy. 


Proposes  Hymn  as  Wnr  Song 

WASHINGTON,  March  13  (UP). — 
Representative  Louis  Ludlow,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Indiana,  introduced  a  loint 
resolution  today  to  make  "Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers,"  the  country's 
national  war  song.  J.  ftym  *4  2- 


"To  the  Colors"  Current  Stage  Spectacle  at  the  Music  Hall 


At  part  of  Radio  City Music  Hall's  Easier  holiday  spectacle,  with  the  traditional  "Glory  of  Easier,"  Leonid  off  produces  a  footlight  salute 
"To  the  Colors"  A  giant  tank,  Rocfcettes  in  red.  white  and  blue;  patriotic  floats,  and  the  Corps  de  Ballet  bearing  great  banners  are  fea- 
tured i„  the  lively  show,  climaxed  by  an  elaborate  scene,  '  The  Birth  of  an  Anthem,"  dramatizing  Francis  Scott  Key's  icriting  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner'  while  aboard  a  British  frigate  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  in  the  War  of  1812 


A FADED  color  reproduction  of 
a  painting  by  N.  ,C-  Wyeth 
didn't  exactly  inspire  the  last 
scene  in  Radio  City  Music  Hall's 
current  stage  show.  "To  the  Colors!" 
But  It  was  such  a  print  that  gave 
the  idea  its  final  shape. 

The  little  picture  now  hangs  in  a 
place  oi  honor  in  the  back-stage 
office  of  Leon  LeonidofT,  senior  pro- 
ducer at  the  Radio  City  theater. 
Before  its  telling  contribution  to 
the  Easter  performance  the  print 
had  been  filed  away  in  a  drawer 
labeled  "miscellaneous  pictures." 
LeonidofT  tosses  all  sorts  of  material 
in  there.  To  a  man  who  must  stage 
about  twenty  distinctive  Music  Hall 


useful. 

After  he  had  thought  of  depicting 
on  stage  the  circumstances  under 
which  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  LeonidofT 
sent  researchers  scouting  for  scenic 
facts  about  Port  McHenry  and  about 
the  British  frigate  from  which  Key 
is  supposed,  to,. have  watched  the 
battle  tXp^jiftfVr^i, 

LeonidofT*  scoufs  fetfirted  on  their 
quest  three' weeks  before  the  Easter 
spectacle  opened.  In  the  time  at 
their  command  they  discovered  the 
correct  rigging  for  a  fighting  frigate 
of  the  period.  They  brought  back 
sketches  of   the  naval  cannon  of 


show  are  authentic  and  the  flag, 
spotlighted  through  the  smoke  of 
gunfire,  is  truly  the  "star-spangled 
banner"  of  the  time,  with  fifteen 
stars  and  fifteen  stripes. 

What  stumped  the  researchers  was 
Port  McHenry  itself.  They  found 
no  drawing  which  showed  a  silhou- 
ette at  once  accurate  enough  to  suit 
LeonidofT,  and  dramatic  enough  to 
please  both  him  and  the  scenic  de- 
signer. Bruno  Maine.  That's  where 
the  color  print  came  in.  As  a  last 
resort  LeonidofT  went  through  the 
"miscellaneous"  file.  And  there  he 
found  a  picture  of  Key's  inspiration, 
by  the  painter  Wyeth.  Against  the 
"dawn's  early  light"  Fort  McHenry 


'was  symetrically  outlined.  Histori- 
cally it  was  correct  and  artistically 
it  was  striking. 

The  two  hardest  types  of  produc- 
tion on  the  Music  Hall's  stage,  says 
LeonidofT,  are  those  based  on  patri- 
otic and  religious  themes.  In  the 
present  show  he  copes  with  both. 
Religious  spectacles  are  difficult  be- 
cause the  theatrical  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  reverent.  Patriotic 
stage  shows  require  deft  handling 
and  they  are  prey  to  criticism  by 
historical  scholars.  The  show  has 
now  been  running  more  than  a  week. 
To  date  there  has  been  the  most 
gratifying  comment  about  the  his- 
toric accuracy  of  "To  the  Colors!" — 
and  about  its  patriotic  effectiveness. 
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Some  translations  of 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

La  Bandera  de  las  Estrellas.  Palabras  de  Francis  Scott  Key.  Musica  de 
John  Stafford  Smith.  Harmonizada  por  Walter  Damrosch.  Traduccidn 
Espaflola  por  Francis  Haffkine  Snow.    New  York,  G.  Sohirmer,1919. 

La  Banniere  etoille.  Hymne  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique.  Dr. Samuel  Arnold. 
Transcrit  pour  choeur  a  4  voix  d 'homines.  Traduction  francaise  de 
Victor  Meusy.  Harmonisation  et  prosodie  de  Emile  Wesly.  Paris, 
E.  Gaudet,  1917. 

La  Bandiera  Stellata.  Inno  Nazionale  d'America.  Unica  traduzione  ritmica  e 
libera  per  Umberto  Fragasso.    Copyright  in  the  U.S.,  1918  by  Italian 
Book  Co.,  145-147  Mulberry  St.,N.Y.  [Broadside  with  melody  only.] 

Hymne  National  Americain.    L'etencard  Itoile".  Harmonisation  nouvelle  et 
texte  Frangais,  pour  piano  et  chant,  de  Alfred  Delbruck.  Paris, 
Socilte  Anonyms  des  fiditions  Ricordi,  cl918.  [They  also  have  published 
arrangements  for  orchestra  and  for  "Harmonie  ou  Fanfare."] 

Nasz  Sztandar  Gwiazdzisty  przeklad  K.  Hachtla.  Hymnu  narodowego  Stanow 

Zjednoczonych.    "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"    Fr.  Scott  Key'a.  Prezeklad 
Polski  dedykowany  Prezydentowi  Stanow  Zjedn.  J.I.W.Wilsonowi.  1918. 
[Copyright  by  The  Polish  Publishing  Co.  of  Chicago, 111.  1918.] 

Sztandar  Gwiazdzisty. ..Hymn  amerykanski  opracowal  L.A.Cieszykowski  i  "Piesn 
wiesniakow"  na  chor  czteroglosowy  mieszany  napisal  L.  A.  Cieszykowski. 
Wlasnosc  autora  na  wszystkie  kraje.    Poznan  1929.    Sklady  glowne: 
Ameryka:  Jan  Jasinski  Music  Co.,  4629  S.  Asjland  Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Europa:  K.T.Barwicki,  Marszalka  Focha  65,  Poznan. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  The  Song  of  the  Patriot.    Nic.fAiller,  Printer, 

48  Beekman  Street,  N.Y.  [186-?]  [Printed  in  two  columns,  English  original 
on  the  left,  and  German  translation  by  Niklas  Mttller  on  right:  "0  sagt, 
k3nnt  ihr  sehn  bei  der  DSmmerung  Schein,  Was  so  stolz  wir  begrSssten  in 
Abendroths  Gluten?"] 


The  Star-Spangled  Banner 


TDORN  in  battle,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  has  had  a  stormy  career  during  many  of 
its  128  years. 

Even  in  its  revered  old  age,  after  it  finally  had  been  proclaimed  the  national  anthem 
by  an  act  of  congress  (Mar.  3,  1931),  the  hymn  of  patriotism  frequently  has  been  a  cen- 
ter of  controversy. 

Indeed,  as  recently  as  two  years  ago — even  a  year  ago — some  peace-minded  citizens 
wanted  "America"  or  possibly  "America  the  Beautiful"  to  be  named  as  anthem  in  place 
of  Francis  Scott  Key's  martial  air. 

They  protested  that  such  phrases  as  "the  rocket's  red  glare"  and  "bombs  bursting  in  air"  were 
too  warlike. 

This  is  an  old  charge  which,  coupled  with  inability  of  the  average  singer  to  span  the 
wide  ranges  of  the  historic  song,  has  repeatedly  sought  to  shake  its  firm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  there  has  been  no  quibbling  about  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
Shining-eyed  school  children  are  chorusing  itss verses,  theater  audiences  are  standing  up 
for  it,  soldiers  are  cheering  it. 

It's  popular  now  to  know  ALL  the  verses,  especially  the  particularly  significant  final  verse  which 
is  included  in  the  above  arrangement  as  reproduced  from  the  original  poem  by  Francis  Scott  Key. 

New  York's  1,100,000  pupils  now  find  that  stanza  required  learning.  You,  too,  should 
know  it  for  your  salute  to  a  flag  now  endangered  as  it  has  never  been  since  the  War  of 
1812. 

The  "forgotten  verses"  of  the  anthem,  presented  above  with  the  well-known  opening 
verse  for  your  study,  are  solemn  reminders  of  its  anguished  birth  in  1814 — the  year 
Washington  was  burned  by  British  invaders. 


(The  arrangement  of  Francis  Scott  Key's  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  atop  this  pace  has  music  by  John  Stafford  Smith,  harmonised  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  printed  by  permission  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publisher,  G.  Schlrmer,  Inc.) 


LUTHERANS  FIGHT 
ANTHEM  AS  HYMN 

Adding'Star-Spangled  Banner' 
to  Book  Is  Hit  at  Convention 
— Drinking  Is  Assailed 


Speclt]  to  Ths  Niw  Voik  TiMts. 

CLEVELAND,  Oct.  10— Dele 
gates  to  the  convention  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  engaged 
today  in  a  heated  debate  over  a 
proposal  to  include  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  in  the  church's 
hymn  book.  They  also  assailed  "an 
enormous  increase"  in  the  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages, 
Philadelphia  was  chosen  as  the 
site  of  the  1948  convention. 

The  issue  of  the  national  anthem 
was  referred  to  the  executive 
board  of  the  church  for  decision 
after  a  long  debate  had  ended  in  a 
stalemate.  Delegates  were  warned 
that  a  negative  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal might  be  misconstrued  in  the 
press  and  "people  will  begin  to 
question  our  patriotism,  even 
though  patripUsm  is  £hy,(fta.  sense 
involved."    /  9  *f/~  Jb  V 

The  chief  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal was  in  the  publishing  of  only 
one  national  anthem  in  the  hymn 
book  of  an  international  church. 

Dr.  John  O.  Abeny,  president  of 
the  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Seminary,; 
said  that  the  second  and  third 
stanzas  were  anti-British  and  that 
singing  them  in  church  would  pro- 
mote discord. 

A  New  York  delegate,  the  Rev. 
John  Sprock  of  Epiphany  Lutheran] 


Church  in  the  Bronx,  declared : 

"We  should  not  emphasize  na- 
tionalism because  Christianity  is 
ecumenical,  world-wide." 

Judge  James  Henninger  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  a  layman  delegate, 
urged  that  the  anthem  be  included 
because  "it  is  traditional  for  Amer- 
icans to  sing  and  we  have  so  many 
civic  and  patriotic  functions  under 
church  auspices,  we  should  have 
the  words  of  the  song  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  congregations." 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev. 
Paul  F.  Obenhauf  of  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  the  delegates  referred 
the  matter  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  church  without  committing 
the  board  in  any  way. 

In  a  resolution  assailing  what, 
was  termed  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  liquors,  the  convention  ap- 
pealed to  its  1,800,000  members  to 
"personal  and  social  influence  by 
precept  and  example  in  seeking  to 
remedy  this  dangerous  situation." 

The  parish  and  school  board  was 
commended  for  furnishing  mate- 
rial through  Sunday  School  lessons 
designed  to  encourage  temperance. 


NATIONAL  ANTHEM 
AND  SOME 
VARIATIONS 


THE  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD 
OF  MUSIC 


-By  WARREN  STOREY  SMITH - 


n*OR  better  or  for  worse  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  our  national 
V  anthem.  We  are  not  likely  to  see  it  supplanted  by  some  other  pa- 
triotic song  already  in  existence  or  by  some  American  "Marseillaise"  born, 
words  and  music  together,  of  the  present  crisis.  There  is  even  less  likeli- 
hood of  an  acceptable  substitute  appearing  in  the  piping  times  of  peace. 
Anyway,  it  is  a  good  tune,  at  once  stirring  and  dignified,  even  if  it  was 
originally  designed  to  serve  the  uses  noWof  democracy  but  of  gentlemanly 
conviviality.  i-/0'VV  f#>f 

Of  course,  not  many  people  object  to  trie  tune  as  such.  All  the  noisy 
protesting  has  been  against  its  compass  of  an  octave  and  a  fifth,  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  most  so-called  art  songs,  and  more  than  a  mouthful 
for  the  average  vocalist.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  let  well  enough  alone 
argue  as  follows:  Its  principal  function  is  that  of  an  instrumental  piece, 
to  be  played  as  a  patriotic  gesture  at  public  gatherings  of  one  sort  or 
another;  while  sometimes  there  is  a  soloist  or  a  chorus  to  handle  it  vocally 
in  proper  style.  If,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the  assembled  company 
raises  its  collective  voice,  there  will  be  many  who  can  negotiate  the  entire 
melody.  Others  will  sing  that  which  they  can  sing,  and  what  one  misses 
hiii  neighbor  may  supply. 

*  *       •  * 

Those  who  still  think  that  something  should  be  done  about  it  are 
divided  into  two  camps.  The  first  of  these  believes,  and  quite  rightly, 
that  the  original  tune  should  be  kept  inviolate,  but  that  the  difficulty  can 
be  resolved  in  large  measure  by  transposing  it  downward  from  B-flat,  its 
most  effective  and,  generally  speaking,  most  convenient  key,  to  A-flat.  This 
makes  the  high  notes  more  accessible  to  the  average  singer  and  the  army 
and  navy  have  made  it  their  official  version. 

*  •     .  •  * 

Then  there  are  the  tamperers  who  would  hold  to  the  higher  key  but 
contrive  in  one  way  or  another  to  decrease  the  melody's  compass.  Th« 
latest  and  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  of  these  is  Raffaele  Martino  of  this 
city,  a  musician  of  varied  accomplishments  but  best  known  as  conductor. 
Mr.  Martino's  "Easy  to  Sing  Version,"  as  it  is  described  on  the  title  page, 
is  published  by  the  Eastern  Music  Company  of  274  Boylston  street, 

*  *        *  • 

i  What  Mr.  Martino  has  done,  technically  speaking,  is  this :  From  the 
beginning  through  "gallantly  streaming"  the  song  goes  its  familiar  way 
in  its  customary  tonality,  B-flat.  On  the  second  beat  of  this  last  measure 
the  voice  part  has  an  eighth  rest  during  which  the  bass  of  the  accompani- 
ment gives  out  an  arpeggiated  -G  major  chord  in  triplet  sixteenths.  The 
voice  then  jumps  an  octave  and  a  semitone  to  B  natural,  and  in  the  key  of 
G,  with  D  as  the  highest  note,  the  song  continues  otherwise  unchanged 
until  the  final  chord  is  reached.  A  B-flat  chord,  with  the  proper  voice- 
leading,  is  supplied  for  those  who  wish  to  sing  another  verse  or  repeat 
the  first  one. 

*  •       •  • 

The  first  time  you  try  this  version  on  your  piano  you  experience  a 
slight  shock,  when  the  key  abruptly  changes,  as  though  you  had  stepped 
down  one  more  stair  than  you  meant  to.  When  you  once  get  settled  in  the 
new  key  you  are  all  right,  and  the  next  time  through,  the  modulation 
doesn't  worry  you  so  much.  You  can  get  used  to  almost  anything.  Inci- 
dentally, this  version  is  also  issued  in  D-fiat  for  higher  voices. 


On  Differences  in 
Playing  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner" 

We  hear  a  good  many  different 
performances  of  our  National  An- 
them. Between  the  theatre,  the 
concert  hall  and  other  places  where 
music  is  given  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  is  played  in  various  ar- 
rangements, with  subtle  differences 
in  phrasing  and  tempo.  Those  who 
go  to  concerts  and  opera,  just  to 
choose  one  section  of  the  public, 
have  sung  it  under  numero/is^  con- 
ductors. i/L%/7*y2. 

It  is  interesting  to  nt 
tinctions  between  one  performance 
and  another.  At  the  recent  en- 
gagement of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
most  of  the  conductors  took  it  last. 
Messrs.  Leinsdorf  Panizza,  St.  Leger 
and  Breisach  all  favored  a  brisk! 
pace.  Sir  Thomas  Seecham's  con-: 
ducting  rushed  the  National  An- 
them at  a  furious  rate.  Bruno  Wal-' 
ter  leaned  to  a  more  moderate 
tempo  and  Wilfred  Pelletier  had  an 
even  slower  one. 

Sylvan  Levin,  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  plays 
it  briskly  and  Arthur  Fiedler  likes 
it  to  go  rather  fast. 

Not  one  of  these  gentlemen 
phrases  it  in  just  the  same  way  and 
there  is  no  general  agreement  in  the 
length  of  time  the  notes  at  the  ends 
of  the  phrases  "bombs  bursting  in 
air,"  "o'er  the  Jand  of  the  free"  '"and 
the  home  of  the  brave"  shall  be  held. 
Certain  conductors  don't  hold  them 
nt  all,  others  take  so  long  that  if 
the  audience  are  singing  they  don't 
have  breath  enough  to  hang  on.  In 
sbme  arrangements  are  rolls  of  the 
tympani  and  much  use  of  cymbals; 
in  others  no  drums  and  little  of  cym- 
bals. You  find  conductors  who  face 
the  audience  and  invite  them  to 
sing,  others  content  themselves  with 
leading  only  the  orchestra. 

I  for  one  like  the  idea  of  audi- 
ence participation  whenever  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  played. 
It  was  Serge  Koussevitzky,  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, who,  to  my  knowledge,  began, 
the  practice  hereabouts  of  asking; 
the  audience  to  sing.  One  may  add1 
that  the  Koussevitzky  interpreta- 
tion is  by  far  the  best  one  has  heard.  I 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  plays  "The  Star: 
Spangled  Banner"  slowly  and  with  I 
great  dignity.  It  has  a  stunning' 
effect  Those  who  claim  that  a  fast! 
tempo  gives  the  National  Anthem: 
a  more  martial  character  have  some- 1 
thing  in  their  argument.  But  the 
Koussevitzky  way  is  stately  without 
losing  anything  of  the  martial  spirit. 
What  is  more,  he  is  the  easiest  con- 
ductor to  follow,  and  he  does  not 
hold  those  high  notes  too  long.  Con- 
ductors in  general  would  do  well 
to  emulate  his  performance. 

Those  high  notes  will  not  be  so 
high  hereafter  when  bands  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  play  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  The  new  uni- 
form arrangement'1  for  the  service 
is  in  the  key;  of  A-flat  major,  a  whole 
tone  lower  than  the  Anthem.1  has 
been  played  heretofore.    C.  W.  D. 


Soviet  Flag  and  National  Anthem 

Are  Cheered  in  D.  A.  R.  Stronghold 


WASHINGTON,  April  1  if?)— It 
really  did  happen,  and  4,000  people 
today  can  testify  that  it  did. 

Amid  applause  from  a  fashion- 
able audience,  the  red  banner  of 
Soviet  Russia  was  brought  onto  the 
platform  of  Constitution  Hall,  built 
and  owned  by  outspoken  opponents 
of  Communism,  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

The  presentation  of  the  flags  of 
the  26  United  Nations-^the  Soviet 
banner  among  them — was  an  im- 
pressive high  spot  on  the  Russian 
War  Relief  program  given  last 
night  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  for  this  concert,  bril- 
liant in  content  and  in  attendance, 
the  sponsors  rented  the  stronghold 
of  the  D.  A.  R„  the  Capital's  only 
large  auditorium.  Aim  (  +(/ 

Included  in  the  rental  lee  were 
ushers  with  D.  A.  R.  armbands. 
They  stood  at  attention  as  did  Mrs. 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt;  Maxim  Lit- 
vinoff, the  Soviet  Ambassador; 
Madame  Litvinoff;  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  the  audience  as  Dr. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the 


playing  of  "The  Internationale"  and 
'The  Star-Spnngled  Banner." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Soviet  National  Anthem  had  been 
played  in  the  American  Capital  by 
a  major  orchestra,  and  certainly 
the  first  time  by  anyone  from  the 
platform  of  Constitution  Hall. 

To  the  Soviet  Ambassador  and 
his  English-born  wife,  the  playing 
of  "The  Internationale"  was  a 
dramatic  moment.  Both  squared 
their  shoulders  at  the  opening 
strains.  The  Ambassador  pursed  his 
lips.  Madame  Litvinoff  looked  out 
over  the  audience,  solemn  and  in- 
tent.      OyvrTU  t-v 

"It  was  thrilling  to  hear  it  played 
by  that  big  orchestra,"  said  Madame 
Litvinoff  afterward  back  stage  as 
she  and  the  Ambassador  waited  to 
greet  Mr.  Koussevitzky  during  an 
intermission.  "The  times  I've  heard 
it  played  in  the  Red  Square  in 
Moscow!" 

The  list  of  patrons  was  headed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  who  sel- 
dom lends  his  name  to  a  cause,  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt. 


National  Anthem 
Best  Battle  Cry 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  call  was  cir- 
culated over  the  country,  by  the 
radio,  asking  for  a  war  cry  that 
would  stimulate  patriotism,  and  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  army  of  the 
Cnited  States  of  America.  As  a 
result  of  this  invitation  a  great 
number  of  expressions  were  offered, 
few  of  which  were  worth  publishing.' 
They  were  silly  and  insipid,  with 
slangy  expressions  of  bravado,  and 
so  far  have  not  added  to  our  patri- 
otic fervor  or  war-like  spirit. 

In  considering  the  patriotic  war 
crys,  what  is  better  than  to  urge 
the  people  to  sing  the  national 
anthem  through  three  stanzas?  At 
present  the  first  stanza  is  all  that 
is  attempted.  The  last  stanza  is; 
full  of  religious  spirit  and  real 
American  determination.  Let  it  be 
sung  in  our  churches,  at  some  proper 
time  during  the  service,  as  the 
third  stanza  can  not  be  discarded 
for  appropriateness:^.^, 

"Oh,  thus  be  It  ever  when  freemen 
shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  home  and 
wild  war's  desolation; 
Blessed  with  vict'ry  and  peace,  may 
our  Heav'n-res^aed  land 
Praise  the  powr  that  hath  made 
and  preserved  us  e  Nationl 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our 

.    cause  it  Is  just, 
Anu  this  be  our  motto:  "In  God  Is 
our  Trust  1" 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in 

triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  Free  and  the 

home  of  the  Bravel" 
Any  citizen  of  this  country  of 
the  United  States  of  America  who 
would  shy  at  the  more  general  use 
of  those  sentiments,  can  be  readily 
spared  to  serve  with  the  "conscien- 
tious objectors." 

JOHN  STUART; 
Fryeburg,  Me. 


RT^BARRO^S. 


Voice  of  the  y-tf/'VU- 
Stars  and  Stripes 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  "The  Flag 
Speaks"  which.  I  think,  Is  worthy,  at 
this  time,  a  place  on  you.-  page. 

D.  M.  WILLIAMS. 
Claremont,  N.  H. 

The  enclosure  follows: 

THE  FLAG  SPEARS 

"I  am  whatever  you  make  me,  noth- 
ing more. 

"But  always,  I  am  all  that  you  hope 
to  be,  and  have  the  courage  to  try 
for. 

"I  am  song  and  fear,  struggle  and 

panic,  and  ennobling  hope. 
"I  am  the  day's  work  of  the  weakest 

man,  and  the  largest  dream  of  the 

most  daring. 
"I  am   the  constitution  and  the 

courts,  statutes  and  the  statute 

makers, 

"Soldier  and  dreadnaught,  drayman 
and  street  sweep,  cook,  counselor 
and  clerk. 

"I  am  no  more  than  what  you  believe 
me  to  be; 

"My  stars  and  my  stripes  are  your 
dream  and  your  labors. 

"For  you  are  the  makers  of  the  flag 
and  it  is  well  that  you  glory  In  the 
making."— Franklin  K.  Lane. 


LIGHTS  OUT  ON  FLAG  SONG 


Electrician's  Mistake  Prevented 
Miss  Lehman  From  Giving 
Anthem 


Special  to  Thi  Nsw  York  Times 
SAN  FARNCISCO,  May 
mistake  by  a  stage  electrician  who 
turned  out  the  lights  too  soon  was 
blamed  today  for  the  failure  of 
Lotte  Lehmann  to  sing  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  during  her  con- 
cert in  the  opera  house  here  last 

night.     r-**V  if*- 

At  the  apparent  end  of  the  con- 
cert an  unidentified  man  jumped  to 
a  chair,  and  said,  "we've  heard  all 
kinds  of  German  songs  tonight." 
He  asked  the  audience  to  sing  the 
national  anthem  and  started  it. 
Many  joined  him. 

Paul  Pozz,  manager  of  the  Opera 
Association,  said  that  Miss  Leh- 
mann and  Bruno  Walter,  the  con- 
ductor, had  been  told  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  could  be  sung  at 
the  end,  but  that  after  Miss  Leh- 
mann had  sung  encores  an  elec- 
trician turned  down  the  lights 
thinking  she  was  through. 


Anthem  Should  Be  National 

An  Objection  to  "America"  as  Not  Representing  the 
Whole  of  the  United  States 


To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

The  zest  with  which  many  of  your 
correspondents  advocate  substitut- 
ing "America"  for  the  present  na- 
tional hymn  is  understandable  if 
they  are  all  New  Englanders  or  are 
imbued  with  New  England  associ- 
ations. But  as  a  hymn  representing 
the  whole  of  America.  Smith's  song 
just  won't  do.  To  Smith,  New  Eng- 
land was  the  United  States  (and  in 
his  time  she  and  Virginia  together 
were  pretty  nearly  that,  with  the 
other  states  following  meekly  where 
they  led).  l^f)'f$  04k/" 
A  "national"  hymn  should  m  one 
that  is  national,  that  every  Ameri- 
can can  sing  with  equal  fervor. 
Two  of  Smith's  lines  are: 

"Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride." 
To  a  Yankee,  the  United  States 
may  still  be  primarily  the  "land  of 
the"  Pilgrims*  pride,"  but  South  Caro- 
lina or  Mississippi  is  not  prayer- 
fully fervent  over  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers, nor  is  California.  The  son  or 
grandson  of  a  naturalized  immi- 
grant born  an  American  can't  pos- 
slhlv  think  of  this  country  as  the 


the  Pacific.  In  Smith's  time  Amer- 
ica consisted  practically  of  the  thir- 
teen original  states.  The  new  West, 
consisting  mostly  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee and  Ohio,  and  the  new  South, 
west  of  Georgia,  were  frontier  coun- 
try, backwoods  settlements,  almost 
unknown  to  the  "Old  Thirteen."  So 
it  was  all  right  for  Smith  to  chant. 

"I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills." 

But  it  isn't  all  right  now,  in  this 
so-altered  country.  Whereabouts  in 
North  Dakota,  for  instance,  is  there 
a  "templed  hill"  and  where  any 
rocks  worth  mentioning?  Alabama 
doesn't  thrill  to  the  glories  of  rocks 
and  templed  hills,  nor  does  Arkan- 
sas, nor  Kansas,  i.or  Ohio.  The  pres- 
ent-day inapplicability  of  Smith's 
.song  is,  I  think,  more  nearly  fatal  to 
the  pretensions  of  its  advocates  as  a 
national  hymn  than  even  the  fact 
that  its  music  is  that  of  "God  Save 
the  King." 

If  we  want  to  make  the  British 
national  hymn  also  the  American 
national  hymn,  merely  altering  the 
words,  there  is  no  accounting  for 

sees  and  I  don't  criticize  even  this 

ngular  taste.  But  let  the  hymn  be 

ational,  not  sectional  and  local, 
ad  Key's  is  American  and  national. 

CHARLES  WILLIS  THOMPSON. 

New  York,  June  4.  1945. 


"Oh!  say,  can  you  see./: 

All  over  the  world,  American  boys  who  were  shoot- 
ing firecrackers  a  few  years  ago,  are  suddenly  men, 
and  the  fate  of  the  world  hangs  on  their  manliness. 
They  used  to  sing  an  anthem  with  us,  remember?  It 
begins,  "OhI  say,  can  you  see?"  Well,  America,  what 
can  you  see?  Can  you  see  the  young  Americans  who 
have  died  for  their  country?  Sixteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  of  them;  count  them  as  they  march 
by:  Eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  men 
of  the  army,  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  men  of  the  Navy,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  men  of  the  Marines,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  men  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Can  you  see? 
These  are  the  vanguard,  and  as  I  see  their  shadowy 
parade,  their  heads  are  high  for  they  have  given  the 
"last  full  measure  of  devotion",  and  I  hear  a  voice 
saying,  "Let  us  here  highly  resolve  that  thesadead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain".    ^.  /  </-  f£  VUti-. 

OHI  SAY,  CAN  YOU  SEE?  Can  you  see  the  men  in 
the  South' Pacific,  the  loaded  barges,  the  quick  scram- 
ble on  to  the  beach,  the  stealthy  creeping  through  the 
jungle,  the  stumbling  of  the  wounded,  the  hardening 
of  the  muscles  in  the  faces  of  the  men  who  go  forward 
leaving  their  fallen  comrades  to  the  care  of  those  who 
will  come  after?  They  are  winning  victories  for  us, 
those  fighting  men,  in  the  places  with  the  strange 
names  -  Rendova,  Munda,  Viru,  and  Salamaua,  but 
can  you  see  them? 

Offl  SAY,  CAN  YOU  SEE  those  other  men  on  the 
other  islands-the  men  in  Hawaii,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  meet  any  threat  on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  in 
the  air— the  men  in  the  North  Pacific  islands  that  run 
out  from  Alaska  toward  Japan  and  Tokio— the  men  in 
the  islands  of  the  Arctic,  Iceland  and  Greenland,  learn- 
ing the  patience  of  the  white  snow  and  the  hardness 
of  the  unmelting  ice— the  men  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  outposts  of  our  shores  and  the  gateways 
to  Panama?  These  and  their  brothers  who  guard  our 
states  from  Maine  to  Washington  are  making  it  safe 
for  us  to  sleep  at  night,  but  can  you  see  them? 

OH!  SAY,  CAN  YOU  SEE  the  men  in  North  Africa 
and  Britain,  keeping  their  guns  oiled,  learning  new 
fighting  skills  against  the  hour  when  word  will  come 
to  embark  from  Sicily  for  the  greatest  military  adven- 
ture of  history,  the  invasion  of  the  Continent?  Those 
men  in  Africa  have  passed  their  first  ordeal  of  fire  in 
the  ancient  Atlas  Mountains  —  they  have  known  the 
bitterness  of  retreat,  the  determination  of  recovery, 
and  the  sweet  fruit  of  victory,  and  now  their  faces  are 
to  the  North.  Those  men  in  Britain  have  looked  upon 
the  rubble  of  cities  stricken  from  the  sky,  and  upon 
people  who  found  their  ancient  valor  again  in  the  hour 
that  seemed  disaster,  and  now  their  faces  are  toward 
the  East. 

OHf  SAY,  CAN  YOU  SEE  the  men  who  sail  the  great 
waters?  They  are  on  all  oceans,  keeping  unceasing 
rendezvous  with  danger  that  may  strike  from  the  skies 
or  the  waves  or  the  waters  below  them.  They  know 
their  places,  on  the  bridge  or  in  the  galley,  by  their 
guns  or  at  the  masthead,  in  the  control  tower  or  among 
the  engines,  and  every  man  knows  his  duty,  meshes 
with  every  other  man's  so  that  the  whole  ship  counts 
on  him  being  in  his  place,  doing  what  is  his  to  do.  They 
are  out  there— the  great  ships,  the  swift  ships,  the  sub- 
marines-clearing sea  lanes,  guarding  convoys,  har- 
assing the  enemy,  ready  to  engage  the  opponent's 
fleet,  carrying  their  assaults  to  the  harbors  of  the  foe, 
but  can  you  see  them? 


Lustier  Singing  of 
National  Anthem 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

On  two  occasions  recently,  I  have 
been  in  the  movies  when  on  the 
screen  came  a  picture  of  the  flag 
and  the  words  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  At  the  same  time,  music 
was  played  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  people  In  the  audience  rise  and 
sing.  J,il.Vl.  /"^M  ] 
The  1/thargy  or  the  group  was 
amazing  to  me!  There  was  hardly 
any  volume  to  the  singing;  one 
couldn't  possibly  have  told  the 
words  were  being  sung  without 
knowledge  of  them  or  without  fol- 
lowing those  printed  on  the  screen. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  a 
true  representation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people.  With  a 
history  of  which  to  be  proud  and 
present  day  compatriots  of  whom  to 
be  proud  also,  It  seems  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  hail  our  flag  proudly 
and  sing  lustily  for  the  "land  of  the 
free"  whenever  we  have  opportun- 
ity. 

So,  let  us  all  stand  erect,  sing 
from  the  heart,  and  think  what  it 
all  represents.  B.  C. 

Lynn. 


OHf  SAY,  CAN  YOU  SEE  the  men  with  wings,  the 
flyers  who  go  out  to  sweep  the  skies,  who  control  their 
huge  birds  with  a  touch  of  the  finger,  and  who  must 
be  ready  with  the  extra  second  of  swiftness  when  the 
birds  with  other  markings  come  at  them,  spitting  fire? 
They  are  bombing  the  centers  of  industry  and  trans- 
portation, flying  over  convoys  to  detect  the  lethal 
shadows  in  the  waters,  discovering  and  photographing 
the  enemy's  movements,  battling  his  planes  that  come 
to  destroy  our  men  and  our  positions.  These  men  have 
written  a  new  triumph  in  our  history  and  daily  are 
adding  new  chapters  to  their  record,  but  can  you  see 
them? 

When  we  turn  from  the  young  and  the  valiant,  and 
look  within  our  own  land,  what  can  you  see?  Some 
things  good-millions  of  homes  adjusting  themselves 
to  all  the  war  demands  -  millions  of  workers  doing 
their  work  and  counting  it  their  contribution  to  victory, 
thousands  of  factories  at  full  speed  to  make  goods 
their  nation  needs,  most  Americans  asking  no  more 
than  to  do  what  they  can  to  hasten  triumph;  but  also, 
and  alas,  little  men  playing  petty  politics-prisoners 
of  greed  serving  their  own  selfishness,  trading  in  black 
markets,  plotting  to  avoid  the  disciplines  the  hour  calls 
us  to  accept— and,  with  deep  sorrow,  let  us  say  it,  some 
sowing  hatred  and  division  to  make  communities  reap 
the  ugly  harvest  of  riot  and  blood.  OHI  SAY,  my  fellow 
American,  what  can  you  see?-in  your  own  heart? 

There  is  another  question  in  our  anthem,  "OHf  SAY, 
DOES  THAT  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER  YET  WAVE?" 
over  the  graves  of  those  who  have  died?  "YES"l— the 
men  of  the  South  Pacific  answer,  "Y£S"f-the  men  of 
the  islands  answer,  "YES".'-the  men  of  North  Africa 
and  in  Britain  answer,  "YES'7-the  men  of  the  ships  at 
sea  answer,  "YES"/- the  men  who  fly  the  planes  an- 
swer, "YES"!— our  pledge  to  them  can  be  no  other  - 
"YES"!  WE  WILL  KEEP  THE  FLAG  FLYING  OVER  A 
LAND  WITH  LIBERTY  AND  JUSTICE  FOR  ALU 

BUY  WAX  SONDS 

So  many  requests  have  come  in  for  copies  of  this 
address  by  FRANK  K1NGD0N,  which  was  orig- 
inally delivered  over  Station  WOR,  that  we  are 
reprinting  it  here  for  all  to  read— and  ponder. 
We  believe  it  is  a  timeless  message  for,  and  to, 
every  American.  Additional  copies  may  be  had 
by  writing  Martinson's  Coffee,  85  Water  Street, 
yeio  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Kingdons  news  review-of-the-week  is 
heard  every  Sunday  morning  at  10:15  A.M.  over 
WOR,  under  the  sponsorship  of  MARTINSON'S 
COFFEE,  "Economize— with  the  Best". 


THE  BOSTON   SUNDAY  GLOBE— MAY   3.  1942 


Army  Playing  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  With  High  Notes  in  Reach 

Streamlined  National  Anthem  Easier  on  Voices  of  Average  Person — Millions  of  Soldiers  Singing  Song  in  New  Key  as  They  Nev  er  Could  Before  When  They  Had  to  Hit  F 

Above  Middle  C  to  Get  in  "Red  Glare" 


WASHINGTON,  May  2— A  vigorous  campaign  to  stimu- 
late new  interest  in  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  "to 
familiarize  .he  public  with  its  current  significance  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  War  Department  as  a  wartime  morale 
builder.        ^n*^  S^/TVZ^ 

The  Boston  GloBe,  with  the  approval  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  special  services  branch  of  the  War  Department, 
today  joins  this  patriotic  effort  to  bring  to  the  American 
people  a  better  understanding  of  the  nation's  greatest  in- 
spirational song. 


Know  First  Verse  Only 
The  department's  campaign 
began  when  Maj.  Howard  C. 
Bronson,  music  officer  of  the 
special  services  branch,  noticed 
what  he  termed  a  "general  lack 
of  interest."  Group  singings  of 
the  anthem,  he  felt,  found  singers 
apathetic  toward  the  song,  sing- 
ing it  mechanically  and  without 
fervor. 

Many  persons,  he  found,  knew 
the  words  of  the  first  verse  only, 
and  sang  them  without  regard  for 
the  meaning  they  hold. 

In  collaboration  with  Dr. 
George  S-  Howard,  music  profes- 
sor at  Penn  State  College,  he 
sought  a  means  of  correcting  what 
he  calls  "disrespect"  toward  the 
anthem. 

Find  Soi>g  Keyed  Too  High 

Dr.  Howard  suggested — and  Bron- 
son agreed— that  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  group  singing  was  that  the 
usual  k*y  of  B-flat  carried  some 
notes  sp  high  that  the  average  adult 
voice  couid  not  reach  them  without 
shrieking.  The  high  notes  hit  on 
the  words  "red  glare"  in  the  part 
which  goes  "and  the  rockets'  red 
glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air," 
and  on  the  word  "free"  in  the  last 
line.  "O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and 
the  home  of  the  brave." 

When  the  anthem  is  sung  in  the 
key  of  B-flat,  the  notes  on  these 
words  are  F  above  middle  C.  which 
is  a  little  too  high  for  any  but 
trained  or  youthful  voices. 

Therefore  Maj.  Bronson  and  Dr, 
Howard  wrote  a  new  arrangement 
in  the  key  of  A-flat.  which  auto- 
matically drops  these  high  notes 
one  full  note  on  the  scale,  to  E 
above  middle  C,  which  can  be 
reached  easily  by  the  average  voice. 

This  arrangement  was  tested  at 
Penn  State  College,  which  now 
holds  the  copyright  on  the  new  ar- 
rangement, and  was  found  to  be  so 
successful  in  facilitating  group  ren- 
ditions that  music  educators  became 
interested  in  the  change. 

Boys  Enthusiastic 

'  One  man  who  heard  it  at  Penn 
State  was  Philip  R.  Prutzman,  di- 


rector of  the  Port  Matilda  junior 
band  of  Port  Matilda,  Penn.  He 
tried  it  with  his  band,  and  the  boys 
were  so  enthusiastic  that  they  told 
Maj.  Branson  they  wanted  to  pay 
for  printing  enough  copies  so  that 
every  Army  band  in  the  country 
might  have  one. 

Branson  agreed,  and  the  Swain 
Music  House  of  Mansfield.  Penn., 
printed  the  arrangements  at  nom- 
inal cost.  To  date,  more  than  bOO 
have  been  sent  to  bands  in  Army 
camps  and  other  military  establish- 
ments throughout  the  nation. 

Maj.  Branson  says  this  patriotic 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Port  Ma- 
tilda boys  gave  the  War  Depart- 
ment its  biggest  boost  in  starting  its 
campaign.  Millions  of  soldiers  are 
now  singing  the  anthem  in  the  new 
key,  and  are  lending  their  voices  to 
the  song  as  they  never  could  before 
when  they  had  to  hit  that  F  above 
middle  C. 

Tested  at  Music  Convention 

The  A-flat  version  was  recently 
tried  on  a  group  of  8000  singers  at 
a  music  educators'  convention  at 
Milwaukee.  The  teachers  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the 
anthem  is  much  more  singable  in 
this  key,  and  lends  itself  far  better 
to  rendition  by  untrained  voices. 

Encouraged  by  these  reactions,  the 
Swain  House  has  just  issued  a  new 
sheet-music  edition  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  It  is  the  first 
"popular"  version  of  the  anthem 
ever  to  be  published. 

Later,  an  arrangement  for  dance 
orchestras  is  to  be  issued — not  for 
dancing,  but  to  be  played  for  sing- 
ing by  groups  in  night  clubs,  at  high 
school  and  college  dances,  and  on 
the  air. 

Branson  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  although  the  song  was 
written  long  ago,  Francis  Scott  Key 
seemed  to  have  been  endowed  with 
vision  into  the  future  when  he 
wrote  the  phrase,  "The  bombs 
bursting  in  air,"  for  today  this  brief 
line  symbolizes  the  most  dramatic 
phase  of  modern  warfare. 

"The  last  verse  is  particularly 
significant  today,"  he  said,  "with 
our  men  at  Corregidor  fighting  to 
protect  this  hemisphere  from  at- 
tack." 

Then  he  quoted  it: 


The  Star-  Spangled  Banner 


Revised  Arrangement  by  Dr.  George  Saila.de  toward 
Associate  Profeosor  of  Music  in  EtlentionThe  Penntylvinia  State  College 
in  collaboration  with  Major  Howard  C. Bronson 
Music  officer  The  Special  Services  Branch  United  Stctas  Army. 

FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY 


JOHN  STAFFORD  SMITH 


VOICE 


PIANO 


r 


1.  0   say!  can  you 

2.  On  the  shore>  dim-ly 

3.  0. 


see_ 
seen- 


by  the  dawn's  ear  -  ly  light,  What  so 
thro'  the  mists  of  the  deep,  Where  the 
when      free  men  shall  stand  Be  - 


proud -ly  we  hail'd 
foes  haugh-ty  host 
tween  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  des 


at    the   twi-Iights  last  gleam -wgWhose broad  stripes  and  bright 
in  dread  si.-lence    re  -  pos-es,  What  is       that    which  the 
-  la -tion!  Blest  with    vie    -  t'ry  and 


stars,  thro'  the     per  -  il 
breeze,  o'er    the     tow  -  er  -  ing 
peace,  may  the  heav'n-res  -  cued 


fight,  O'er     the    ram -parts  we    \\atch'd,were  so 
steep,  As-  --"it —  fit  -  ful  -  ly     blows,  half  con. 
land  Praise   the    pow'r  that  hath    made    and  pre- 


ce 
ser 

1  -  lant  -  ly      stream-ing?And  the 
lis,  half  dis  -    clos  -  es?  Now  it 
fed  us     a        na  -  tion!  Then 

rock-et's  red 
catch-es  the 
con  -quer  we 

glare,  the  bombs 
; learn  of  the 
must,  when  our 

burst-ing  in 
morn-ing'a  first 
cause  it  is 

=#t¥= 

T "  i 

I  ^ 

1  mf 

air,     Gave          proof  thro'  the      night          that  our    flag  was   still  there. 

beam,   In    full     glo  -  ry     re   *  fleet -ed    now          shines  on    the  stream; 

just,     And   this      he    our      mot  -  to:  "In   God    is     our  trust!'* 


m 


mm 


O   say,    does  that 

Tis  the  Stat  -span-gled 
And    the     Star  -  span  -gled 


Star  -  span-gled      Ban  •  ner  yet 
Ban  -  ner,     O        long    may  it 
Ban  -  ner     .in        tri  -  rimph  shall 


wave         O'er   the  land 

wave         O'er  the  land 

wave        O'er  the  land 


of  the  free  and  the 
of  the  free  and  the 
of    the     free     and  the 


home  of  the  brave? 
home  of  the  brave! 
home  of    the  brave! 


i  State  College 

(Permission  for  reproducllon  sranted  by  the   arranger*  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College) 
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Two  Patriotic  Memorials  Dedicated 
in  Crypt  Beneath  the  Nave 


THE  beginnings  of  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  hall  of  fame  for 
America 's  great  and  good  in 
Washington  Cathedral  were  made 
during  April  in  the  dedicating  of 
memorial  tablets  for  Lt.  General  Nel- 
son A.  Miles,  and  Francis  Scott  Key, 
author  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," on  the  walls  of  the  erypt  cor- 
ridor beneath  the  south  aisle  of  the 
Nave. 

The  marble  tablet  erected  by  the 
National  Society  of  the  Dames  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  for  General  Miles,  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  forces  in 
the  War  with  Spain,  was  unveiled  at 
an  impressive  service  on  Sunday, 
April  20th,  conducted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Washington,  assisted  by  the  Dean 
and  Canon  Peter. 

Lieutenant  Miles  Reber,  grandson 
of  General  Miles,  unveiled  the  me- 
morial following  its  presentation  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Logan  Tucker  of  Wash- 
ington, national  first  vice  president 
of  the  Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Reber,  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral Miles,  was  also  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

The  tablet,  designed  by  Miss  Fran- 
ces Grimes  of  New  York  City,  who 
was  a  pupil  and  assistant  of  Saint 
Gaudens,  contains  a  bas  relief  por- 
trait of  General  Miles  and  is  consid- 
ered' to  be  a  work  of  sculptural  dis- 
tinction. On  it  are  inscribed  the 
words : 

Patriot.  Soldier. 
In  Memory  of 

Nelson  Appleton  Miles,  Lieutenant 
General,  United  States  Army.  Di- 
vision Commander  in  the  Civil 
War.  Conqueror  and  Conciliator  of 
Indian  Tribes.  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  in  thte  War  with 
Spain.  Commander  in  Chief  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  L&yal  Legion. 


This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  Dames 
of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

In  his  address  which  followed  the 
unveiling  of  the  tablet  Bishop  Free- 
man paid  tribute  to  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  General  Miles. 

Music  for  the  service  included  sev- 
eral patriotic  hymns  sung  by  the 
Cathedral  choir  of  men  and  boys,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Edgar  Priest, 
organist  and  choirmaster. 

The  following  Sunday  another 
group  of  patriotic  women  assembled 
in  the  Cathedral  crypt  to  honor 
Francis  Scott  Key.  Near  the  Lieuten- 
ant General's  tablet  was  a  bronze 
memorial,  the  gift  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Society  of  the  United  States 
Daughters  of  1812. 

This  tablet  was  designed  by  Philip 
H.  Frohman  of  Frohman,  Robb  and 
Little,  Washington  Cathedral  archi- 
tects. It  pictures  Fort  McHenry 
against  a  rising  sun.  Above  are  two 
American  flags  in  color,  one  contain- 
ing the  fifteen  stars  of  1812,  the  other 
the  forty-eight  stars  of  the  present 
time.  The  inscription  follows: 

"Francis  Scott  Key.  August  9, 
1780 — January  11,  1843.  And  this 
be  our  motto,  'In  God  Is  Our 
Trust.'  And  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.  Erected  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Society  of  the 
United  States  Daughters  of  1812, 
April  26,  1931." 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  service  was  an  address  on  the  life 
of  Francis  Scott  Key  by  his  great 
grandson,  Major  Francis  Scott  Key- 
Smith.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Logan  Tucker,  president 
of  the  society,  while  the  memorial 
was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Clement  W. 
Sheriff,   chairman  of  the  committee 
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Mid-Summer,  1931 
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MARBLE  TABLET  IN  MEMORY  OF  GENERAL  MILES 


which  arranged  for  its  placing.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Z.  Shope,  national  president 
of  the  Daughters  of  1812,  was  a 
speaker. 

Among  those  who  witnessed  the 
ceremony  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
G.  Joslin,  representing  President 
Hoover,  and  Commander  A.  G.  Ster- 
ling, U.  S.  N.,  representing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

A  moving  incident  of  the  dedica- 
tion service  was  the  singing  of  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key's  exquisite  hymn, 
"Lord,  with  glowing  heart  I'd  praise 
Thee,"  and  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"    by    the    Cathedral  choir. 


J.  F.  M,  Bowie  was  the  soloist,  with 
Mr.  Priest  directing  the  choir. 

In  the  sentence  of  dedication, 
Bishop  Freeman  said:  "I  dedicate 
this  tablet  in  honour  and  tribute  to 
Francis  Scott  Key,  Churchman,  Pa- 
triot and  Poet,  to  the  end  that  his 
memorial  may  continue  in  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral  in  the  Capital  of 
our  Country  for  all  the  years  to 
come. ' ' 

Both  memorials  are  viewed  by  hun- 
dreds of  pilgrims  each  week  as  they 
pass  through  the  Nave  crypt  going 
from  the  chapels  to  the  Curator's 
office. 


OUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 


By  MARIAN  NUGENT 


NEXT  Wednesday,  our  fourth 
wartime  Independence  Day, 
we  will  sing  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  with  that  re- 
newal of  patriotic  feeling  that1 
war  brings.  When  our  country  is 
threatened,  the  National  Anthem 
seems  to  take  on  a  pew  meaning 
for  us.       7~/' Y> 

The  "Star- Spangled  Banner"  has 
an  unusually  wide  range  of  pitch 
and,  as  a  result,  most  people  sing- 
ing it  grumble  on  the  low  notes 
and  squeak  on  the  high  ones.  But 
when  we  complain  and  say  the 
tune  is  "unsingable,"  we  cast  re- 
flections on  the  musical  ability  of 
the  average  American.  For  the 
melody  of  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner is  not  "high  brow"  or  "long 
hair."  It  has  always  been  used  as 
a  popular  tune. 

It  first  became  widely  known  as 
the  musieal  setting  of  a  drinking 
song.  This  song  was  the  official 
anthem  of  the  Anacreontic  Society, 
a  group  of  convivial,  musical 
spirits  who  met  In  the  grand  ball- 
room of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Inn, 
in  London  to  listen  to  professional 
musicians  and  to  sing  catches  and 
glees  as  the  evening  progressed. 

The  American  colonies  joined 
England  and  Ireland  in  adapting 
the  tune  to  their  own  uses  about 
1800.  T.  Paine,  who  afterwards 
changed  his  name  to  Robert  Treat 
Vaine  in  order  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  free  thinker,  wrote  a  pa- 
triotic lyric,  "To  Adams  and  Lib-! 
erty,"  to  the  Anacreon  melody.'  1 
\  The  authorship  of  the  melody  is 
usually  attributed  to  John  Stafford! 
Smith  (1750-1836),  composer  to  His 
'Majesty^  Chapel.   But  it  ia  more 


likely  that  Smun  oniy  aaaptea 
I  the  music  to  the  Anaoreon  Ode  for, 
I  though  he  lived  twenty-two  years 
after  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
was  written,  he  laid  no  claim  to 
the  composition  of  its  music. 

Whether  or  not  Francis  Scott 
Key  suggested  the  use  of  the  tune 
for  his  poem  has  been  a  sub- 
ject for  vituperative  thought  and 
scholarly  controversy.  One  side 
maintains  that  Key  was  tone  deaf 
and  couldn't  distinguish  one  tune 
from  another;  the  other  says  that 
no  words  could  fit  a  melody  so 
perfectly  unless,  the  author  wrote 
them  especially  for  that  melody. 

But  whoever  combined  them,  the 
"Defense  of-  Fort  McHenry"  sung 
to  the  tune,  "To  Anacreon  in 
Heaven,"  became  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  The  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  sing  the  song 
that  was  later  to  become  our  na- 
tional anthem  belongs  to  Ferdinand 
Durang,  an  actor-flutist-singer-sol- 
dier who  mounted  a  rush  bottom 
chair  in  McCauley's  Tavern  in 
Baltimore  where  the  soldiers  went 
"to  get  their  early  mint  juleps"  and 
led  the  assembled  company  in  its 
debut  in  September,  1814. 

The  poem  that  Key  wrote  im- 
mediately captured  the  public 
imagination.  In  fact,  it  Is  only  the 
spontaneous  popularity  of  the  song 
which  accounts  for  its  being  the 
National  Anthem  now.  For  it  was 
not  until  1931,  after  50,000,000 
people  covered  about  fifty  miles  of 
paper  with  their  signatures  to  peti- 
tion in  its  favor,  that  Congress 
finally  passed  a  law  making  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner"  our  offi- 
cial National  Anthem, 


The  Song  That 
Named  the  Flag 


Congress,  165  years  ago,  on  June  lfr 
77.  June  also — and  this  is  generally 
erlooked— brought  us  the  music  for 
e  song  which  was  to  give  us  a  name  for 

''The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
The  rousing  melody  to  which  Francis 
>tt  Key  wrote  the  vivid  words  of  the 
them  might  not  have  become  known 
him  if  "Adams  and  Liberty — The  Bos- 
Patriotic  Song"  had  not  been  sung 
the  ^ame  music  on  June  1,  1798,  and 
iblished  the  following  day  in  Boston. 
!any  hundred  copies  of  the  song  were 
>ld  in  sheet  music  form. 
The  tune  was  one  that  had  enjoyed  long 
vor  in  London,  since  it  was  excellent 
forthright  display  of  a  good  male 
^ce,  and  they  were  abundant  there. 
ie  title  was  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven." 
forceful  as  thff-music  were  these  words 
Paine: 


Ya  »onj  of  Columbia,  who  buvely  have  fought 
For  ihote  rights,  which  unstained  from  your 
i  Keg  had  descended. 
May  you   long  una  the  bleiiingi  your  valor 
bu  bought. 
And    your    sou   reap    the    soil,    which  your 
father*  defended. 
Mid  the  reign  of  mild  peace. 
May  your  nation  increase. 

With  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  wisdom  I 
of  Grace*; 

And  ne'er  may  the  sod's  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  se*  rolls 
its  waves. 

So  successful  was  "The  Boston  Patriotic  ' 
so  many  parodies  were  written 
)  vie  with  it,  that  acquaintance  with  both  j 
ords  and  music  could  hardly  be  escaped  \ 
by  a.  cultured  young  Maryland  lawyer  like 
Francis  Scott  Key.  The  song  was  included 
"The  Baltimore  Musical  Miscellany"  ' 
1804.  Late  in  the  following  year,  Key 
ote  a  poem  on  the  same  pattern  in  , 
nor  Qf  Capt.  Stephen  Dacatur,  Jr.,  who  1 
;  home  amidst  acclaim  for  his  heroic 
nduct  in  Tripoli  Harbor.  The  verses  ran:  : 

When  th.  warrior  return)  from  the  tattle  afar 
To  the  home  and  the  country  he  has  nobly 
defended. 

Oh!  warm  be  the  welcome  to  gladden  bJs  ear. 
And  loud  be  the  joy  that  his  perils  are  ended  I 
In  the  full  tide  of  song, 
Let  his  fstne  roll  along: 
To  the  feast-flowing  board  let  us  gratefully 
throng, 

Where  mint  with  the  olive  the  laur  -II  w»— 
And  form  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brow  of  the 

The  War  of  1812  descended  on  Key  and 
fellow-citizens.  To  their  chagrin,  it 
[ragged  along  into  September,  1814,  with 
volunteer  American  soldiers  and  officers 
floundering  ineffectually  before  trained 
British  forces,  which  even  turned  them 
out  of  their  Capital.  In  a  foray  against 
the  invaders,  the  poet's  physician  friend, 
Beane,  was  captured  and  packed  off  to  a 
British  man-o'-war.  Key  and  a  companion 
put  out  into  Chesapeake  Bay  under  a 
Hag  of  truce  to  arrange  to  exchange  the 
doctor  and  other  Americans  for  some 
British  prisoners.  Admiral  Cochrane,  hav- 
ing prepared  his  ships  for  an  attack  on 
Baltimore,  starting  with  its  defending 
Tort  McHenry,  detained  Key  and  his 
associate  to  prevent  their  warning  of  the 
impending  action.  The  fort  was  bom- 
barded before  Key's  eyes. 


We  all  know  Key's  experience 
intimately — what  happened  around 
him,  what  he  watched  for,  what  he 
saw  by  "the  bombs  bursting  in 
air."  That  is  what  gives  us  an 
anthem  unique  among  those  of  the 
nations,  an  account  of  the  anxiety 
of  battle,  and  the  exultation  of 
triumphant  defense  of  the  home- 
land, by  a  poet  who  was  actually 
in  the  midst  of  the  cannonadt 
who  stored  it  all  up  white-hot  in 
his  thought,  then  put  it  on  paper 
like  the  pouring  of  molten  metal 
into  the  mold. 

And  the  mold  had  been  fashioned 
by  Key  nine  years  before — shaped 
around  the  pattern  of  his  Decatur 
poem,  copied  in  turn  from  "Adams 
and  Liberty."  A  friend,  in  rushing 
it  to  the  Baltimore  newspaper,  saw 
that  it  was  shaped  to  the  English 
melody  which  "Adams  and 
Liberty"  had  transformed  into  a 
naturalized  American  tune.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Baltimore  paper 
brought  out  the  poem,  under  the 
title  of  "Defense  of  Fort  McHenry," 
with  the  music  specified  as  "Tune 
— Anacreon  in  Heaven." 

Citizens  of  Baltimore  were 
carried  away  by  the  poem,  with  its 
power  of  expressing  much  that 
they  had  felt  and  seen — and  more. 
Other  publications  hastened  to 
print  it.  Broadsides  appeared  with 
it — long,  narrow  strips  of  paper 
bearing  the  verses,  preceded  by  a 
note  recounting  the  circumstances 
which  enabled  Key  to  write  as 
observer  of  the  thwarted  attack. 


There  followed  soon  the  epochal 
development.  Both  words  and 
music  were  published  and  put  on 
sale  by  the  Carr  family,  who  ran 
a  music  store.  Instead  of  "Defense 
of  Fort  McHenry,"  the  title  was 
printed  as  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  On  the  heels  of  this  came 
an  improved  edition  headed:*  "A 
Celebrated  Patriotic  Song,  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  written 
during  the  Bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry."  That  version,  in  the 
key  of  C-major,  in  6/4  time,  re- 
mained the  dependable  source  of 
pirated  editions  in  various  cities 
for  about  30  years.  Collectors  of 
musi&l  Americana  easily  identify 
it  as  "the  Carr-type,"  despite  the 
disguise  of  other  publishers'  names 
and  title-page  designs. 


In  1848,  it  was  taken  down  a 
full  tone  when  Joseph  Atwill  of 
New  York  pubbshed  the  music  in 
B-flat  major.  He  also  made  the 
singer  slur  downward  on  the  open- 
ing exclamation  of  the  poem,  so 
that  "say"  was  three  tones  down 
from  the  first  half  of  "Oh!"  Pre- 
viously, one  sang  "Oh!"  and  "say" 
on  the  same  level.  Atwill  retained 
the  time  of  6/4.  For  a  while  pub- 
lishers fluctuated  between  the  keys 
of  C  and  B-flat  major,  and  the 
level  and  descending  notes  to  start 
the  song.  Then  most  editions 
veered  to  B-flat  and  3/4  time.  But 
even  with  that  definite  tendency, 
the  opening  notes  sometimes  stayed! 


level  and  sometimes  descended. 
Even  in  1862,  a  Philadelphia  pub- 
lisher went  back  to  the  Carr-type. 

One  wonders  whether  the 
average  man  of  today  has  neglected 
to  exploit  the  resources  of  his 
voice — whether  he  has  allowed 
himself  to  become  wanting  in  vocal 
energy  through  a  want  of  vocal 
venturesomeness.  For  a  rather 
wide  reading  in  history  fails  to 
discover  any  public  complaints 
about  the  range  of  the  music  of 
our  anthem,  on  the  part  of  men  of 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

It  is  stated — not  complainingly, 
but  as  a  cheerful  admission  of  fact, 
by  an  eighteenth-century  writer — 
that  "To  do  justice  to  the  song,  an 
animated  execution  is  requisite." 
Such  justice  must  have  been 
readily  available,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  the  infant  United 
States. 

Poets  frequently  wrote  new 
verses  for  the  tune,  and  the  public 
eagerly  kept  the  publishers  busy 
by  buying  and  singing  them.  After 
"Adams  and  Liberty,"  we  find 
"Jefferson  and  Liberty,"  "Jeffer- 
son's Election,"  "Our  Country's 
Efficiency,"  "To  Columbia,  Who 
Gladly  Reclined  at  Her  Ease,"  "Ye 
Sons  of  Columbia,  Unite  in  the 
Cause,"  "Not  the  Fictions  of 
Greece,  Nor  the  Dreams  of  Old 
Rome,"  "Well  Met,  Fellow  Free- 
men, Let's  Cheerfully  Greet, " 
'Columbians,  Arise!  Let  the 
Cannon  Resound!  (for  the  Fourth 
of  July),"  "Hark,  the  Trumpet  of 
War  From  the  East  Sounds 
Alarm!"  "O'er  the  Forest-Crowned 
Hills,  the  Rich  Valleys  and 
Streams,"  "Decatur's  Victory," 
'The  Battle  of  the  Wabash." 


\  Celebrated  PATRIOTIC  SONG  , 
THE 

STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER 

Writt.n  atteins;  ik.  Bombardment  of  FoflT  M'Henry  .„  ,U  la^ai.i^Sept'.iiHj, 
B  Key  Esq! 

Baltimore.  Printed  —  Sold  .1  CABRS  M"*ic  Store 5ff  Salltajara-ltraaL 


Courtesy  Boston  Public  Library 

FIRST  PUBLISHED  USE  OF  THE  SONG  TITLE 
J.  Carr,  of  Baltimore,  In  1815,  Printed  This  Version  of  the  Nation's 
Anthem.  Which  Had  Been  Published  First  in  1814  as  "Defense  of 
Fort  McHenry" 


Let  Everybody  Sing 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  concert 
at  Lewisohn  Stadium.  As  is  customary 
on  all  such  occasions,  the  orchestra  be- 
gan the  program  by  playing  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  but  scarcely  a  sound 
could  be  heard  from  the  audience,  which 
stood  in  mute  and  reverent  silence  as 
though  at  a  funeral.        I  j^y^^ 

I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority 
felt  like  singing  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  as  I  did,  but  fearing  that  they 
would  appear  to  be  exhibitionists  or 
that  they  were  not  soloists,  they  re- 
mained quiet,  probably  muttering  the 
words  to  themselves.^ »JJ^»y 

Our  national  anthem  may  not  be  a 
simple  song,  but  everybody  should 
know  the  words,  and  all  that  is  needed 
is  a  little  encouragement  to  start  trie 
ball  rolling.  Fifteen  thousand  voices 
joined  in  our  national  anthem  every 
night  would  give  many  a  feeling  of 
unity  and  strength.  Therefore  I  suggest 
that  at  all  such  occasions  the  orchestra 
leader  face  the  audience  instead  of  the 
orchestra  during  the  playing  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  encourage 
singing.  The  results  should  be  most 
gratifying.     ROBERT  Alan  Ravich. 

Brooklyn,  Aug.  20,  1942. 


Lehman  Urges  Siuging 
Of  Anthem  Next  Monday 

'Star-Spangled    Banner'  Will 
Be  128  Years  Old 

from  the  Herald  Tribune  Bureau 
ALBANY,  Sept.  6.— Governor  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman,  in  anticipation  of 
the  observance  on  Sept.  14  of  the 
128th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of i 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  called! 
tonight  upon  the  people  of  the  state 
to  observe  the  day  by  singing  the 
national  anthern.  He  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  last  stanza  of  he.  anthem 
as  "so  particularly  appropriate  at 
this  time  of  crisis  it  might  have  been 
written  today." 

"This  year  marks  the  128th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  our  national  ( 
anthem."  the  Governor  said.  "It  was. 
conceived  in  the  turmoil  of  a  battle 
in  an  attack  on  our  country,  it  sym- 1 
bolized  then,  as  it  has  since  its  birth, 1 
the  hopes  of  all  Americans  for  free-' 
dom  of  expression,  freedom  of  relig-, 
ion,  freedom  from  fear  andJjreednm  j 
from  want.  I 
"Dedicated/o  o«r  flag  ana  vojcmgj 
the  spirit  of  our  people,  it  has  rung  i 
through  the  years  as  our  pledge  that  ; 
freedom  shall  not  die.  We  renew  that  i 
pledge  each  time  we  hear  or  sing  I 
'The  Star  Spangled  Banner.'  Our 
ag,  seen  then  'by  the  dawn's  early ; 
light.'  inspired  the  song.  So,  now,  our 
flag  emerges  from  the  blackness  cast 
on  the  civilized  world  bu  ruthless! 
agressors  and  stands  forth  proudly — 
the  hope  of  salvation  of  freedom  lov- 
ing people  everywhere. 

"On  Sept.  14  we  shall  celebrate  the; 
anniversary  of  the  brith  of  "The  Star. 
Spangled  Banner.'  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New. 
York.  This  I  do,  most  heartily.  I 
have  been  asked,  too,  to  recommend 
the  singing  by  our  people  of  the  first 
and  last  stanzas  of  our  anthem  on 
that  day.  The  last  stanza  is  so  par- 
ticularly appropriate  at  this  time  of 
crises  it  might  have  been  written, 
today." 


THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

Today,  128  years  ago,  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  was  bom.  Bombs 
were  bursting  in  the  air  when  Francis 
Scott  Key  recorded  that  our  flag  was 
still  there.  Bombs  are  bursting  again; 
the  flag  waves  in  many  corners  of  the 
earth;  and  the  national  anthem  is  be- 
ing sung  and  played  more  fervently 
than  ever.  It  has  never  been  heard 
more  often  than  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  has  played  its  part  in  welding  the 
unity  of  the  nation.f^*^  U  2~ 

Yet  much  has  beef  said  against  it 
as  a  national  song,  and  many  have 
questioned  its  value  as  a  national 
hymn.  Whatever  its  faults,  don't  let 
us  underestimate  its  merits.  We  have 
taken  to  the  tune  of  "Anacreon  in 
Heaven"  and  we  have  kept  it.  Regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  Congress  did 
designate  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  i 
as  the  national  anthem  but  eleven 
years  ago,  this  song  has  symbolized 
American  tradition  and  heritage 
through  generations.  Regardless  of 
the  origin  of  the  air,  it  stirs  the  blood 
of  every  American.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  Governor  Lehman  wants  us 
to  mark  the  anniversary  today  with  a 
lusty  rendition  of  the  anthem.  He  ia 
right  in  declaring  that  the  last  stanza 
is  so  appropriate  at  this  time  that  it 
might  have  been  written  today: 

And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
in  triumph  shall  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the 
home  of  the  brave!  *|— ■^^^[ 


From  VARIETY,  10/21/42, p. 1, 

LAST  STANZA  CLICKS 
Favorable  reaction  to  Kate  Smith  "Star 
spangled  Banner"  movement. 

There  has  been  a  widespread,  favorable 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  singing  of  the 
neglected  but  meaningful  last  stanza  of 
"The  Star  spangled  banner"  is,  proposed 
last  week  by  Kate  Smith.    Among  the  early  ^ 
responses  were  nine  CBS  stations  that  promii 
to  use  the  last  stanza  in  their  daily  sign- 
off.    Some  19  singers  wired  Miss  Smith  they 
would  follow  suit. 

Meantime,  Ted  Collins  will  ask  the  A.F.M. 
for  special  permission  to  recorel  the 
anthem's  last  stanza  lyrics.    Many  CBS 
stations  use  Miss  Smith's  record  to  begin 
and  end  their  broadcasts  daily. 


Musical  Authority 
On  Pitch  of  Anthem 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

As  conductor  of  an  orchestra 
playing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
each  week  throughout  the  season 
to  accompany  the  singing  of  audi- 
ences of  3600, 1  was  much  interested 
in  Mr.  Reed's  letter  suggesting  the 
transposing  of  the  official  version 
of  the  National  Anthem  down  a 
Thole  tone,  from  B-flat  to  A-flat. 

In  Cincinnati,  we  compromise  by 
playing  it  only  a  semi-tone  lower 
(in  A-major),  thus  giving  both  so- 
pranos and  baritones  m  the  audi- 
ence an  equal  chance  of  singing 
the  whole  anthem  without  undue 
straining  after  either  the  low  A  or 
the  top  E,  notes  both  within  the 
compass  of  a  normal  voice. 

My  principal  objection  to  the  key 
Of  A-flat  is  that  the  whole  anthem 
immediately  takes  on  a  sombre  hue, 
ill-suited  to  such  words  as  "Land 
of  the  Free  and  Home  of  the  Bra.ve." 
The  low  A-flat  of  the  trumpet, 
blown  in  unison  with  the  singers 
Is  a  dismal  sound,  and  to  be  shunned 
in  these  melancholy  days. 

EUGENE  GOOSSENS. 

Biddeford  Pool,  Me.  ^-Jj.yj. 

Mr.  Goossens  is  the  eminent  con- 
ductor and  composer  who  has  con- 
ducted the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  1931.  He  began  his 
musical  career  as  violinist  with 
Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  London, 
1911;  served  as  conductor  of  vari- 
ous opera  companies,  including 
Beecham  Opera  Co.,  British  Nation- 
al Opera  Co.,  Covent  Garden  opera 
seasons,  and  guest  conductor  Lon- 
don Symphony,  Philharmonic,  Al- 
bert Hall  and  Provincial  orchestras. 
Royal  Choral  Society,'  Dlaghileff 
Russian  Ballet,  Handel  Society 
(London) ;  came  to  the  United 
States  from  England  in  1923  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  continuing  8 
years;  with  the  Cincinnati  Symph- 
ony since  1931;  musical  director 
Cincinnati  May  Festival,  1931.  '33. 
'35,  '37,  '39.  '41;  guest  conductor 
symphony  orchestras  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis.  Los 
Angeles,  etc.,  has  composed  several 
operas,  chamr  music,  songs,  pi- 
ano music,  ot  ,d. 


FESTIVAL  FOR  KEY  BEGINS 


Frederick,  Md.,  Celebrates  and 
Sells  Stamp  for  Anthem's 
Author 


FREDERICK,  Md..  Aug.  9  <&\ 
— Decked  out  in  flags  and  the 
styles  of  1812,  this  Western  Mary- 
land town  of  18,000  did  a  rush 
business  today  in  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  honoring  the  Mary- 
land lawyer  who  wrote  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  Two  .special 
windows  at  the  post  office  start- 
ed selling  sheets  of  the  commem- 
orative issue  at  7  A.  M.,  and  a 
ere  wof  extra  helpers  began  can- 
celling first-day  covers  honoring 
Francis  Scott  Key. 

This  community  was  Key's  an- 
cestral home. 

One  dealer  bought  $12,000 
worth  of  the  stamps  to  get  start- 
ed on  the  business  of  supplying 
his  customers  with  first-day  can- 
cellations.^ J-/0  tf^S  T44- 

On  every  lamp  post  there  flew 
Old  Glory  and  a  copy  of  the  Na- 
tional Anthem.  Store  windows 
were  decorated  with  tableaux 
showing  Key's  life  and  his  writ- 
ing of  the  poem  by  the  rockets' 
red  glare.  Many  townsfolk  decked 
tumes  for  ceremonies  at  the  Key 
monument  which  was  built  after 
a  campaign  in  the  1890*s  to  which 
3chool  children  all  over  the  nation 
donated  their  nermi^s. 


Shortcomings  of 
Notional  Anthem 

To  the  Editor  ol  The  Herald: 

With  no  thought"^!  crit  icism 
either  of  the  words  or  of  the  melody 
of  our  National  Anthem,  1  am  con- 
fident many  have  wished  that  the 
words  and  melody  of  two  stanzas, 
or  at  least  the  last  one  of  "America" 
—"My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee"— had 
been  chosen  Instead  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

More  and  more,  nations  as  well 
as  men  have  been  leaving  out  of  ac- 
count, in  their  national  and  inter- 
national relations  the  recognition 
of  those  unseen  values  for  which  re- 
ligion stands.  Surely  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  One  over  all  and  above 
all  and  of  the  reality  of  a  moral 
universe  has  too  long  been  a  simple 
confession  of  fait]-  in  which  men 
of  nil  creeds  could  join,  to  be  disre- 
garded todayV*  .4/.  Cfl 

Never  mo*"than  in  times  like 
these  should  the  heart  of  our  great 
nation  be  uplifted  and  strengthened 
by  the  inner  vision  of  the  things 
that  are  unseen  and  Eternal. 

Continue  to  sing,  a<j  we  may  and 
shall,  that  the  Sta;  Spangled  Ban- 
ner is  to  "wave  o'ei  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave," 
millions  of  our  people  would  gladly 
be  called  upon  tr>  Join  again  and 
again  in  those  two  stanzas  of 
"America,"  in  which  there  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  noblest  patriotism 
and  a  nation's  heartfelt  prayer. 

FRANCIS  H  ROWLEY.  * 

Boston. 


Emphasis  on 
Home  of  the  Brave 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  a  letter  in 
the  Mail  Bag  from  one  who  had 
the  courage  to  criticize  the  changes 
that  were  made  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  last  line  of  our  beautiful  Na- 
tional Anthem.  It  could  never  have 
been  improved,  and  has  been  sung 
and  played  for  over  a  century  by 
patriotic  and  intelligent  people  ot 
our  country.  -  </\  f{jij&{ 

I  have  in  my  possession  programs* 
and  music  of  the  great  Peace  Jubi- 
lee in  Boston,  in  1872,  in  which 
were  represented  some  of  the  great- 
est musicians  in  our  history  In 
this  collection,  the  music  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  is  written 
correctly,  and  we  could  then  be  proud 
of  the  emphasis  given  to  the  words— 
"The  Home  of  the  Brave." 

EDITH  ARLETTA  WOODMAN. 

SomerviUe. 


Npv^Eygrybody  Sing! 


On  these  two  p&ges  is  printed  the 
National  AntbAm  ■  of  the  United 
States  of  Americ^  as  it  is  being 
used  extensively  in  the  armed  forces  to- 
day. More  generally  singable,  this  version 
in  A-flat  will  doubtless  prove  of  wide 
usefulness  at  motion  picture  performances 
and  at  other  gatherings  of  the  public 
where  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is 
being  sung.  Movie  audiences  are  respond- 
ing to  the  invitation  to  sing  as  never 
before  now  that  the  notes  are  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  average  untrained 
voice.  Higher  than  ever  in  general  esteem 


should  become  this  song  that  has  inspired 
the  people  of  the  Nation  for  130  years. 

Apart  from  a  few  minor  changes  in 
punctuation  and  wording  "to  make  it 
more  authentic,"  this  service  version  of 
the  National  Anthem  is  the  same  as  that 
prepared- in  1918  by  a  Government-spon- 
sored comjnittee  of  composers,  music  edu- 
cators, and  music  publishers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  transposition  from  the 
usual  arrangement  in  B-flat  to  A-flat  for 
the  sake  of  singability.  The  new  arrange- 
ment is  the  result  of  a  collaboration  be- 
tween Dr.  George  S.  Howard,  Associate 


Professor  of  Music  in  Pennsylvania  State 
College  extension  services  department, 
and  Maj.  Howard  Bronson,  Musical 
Officer  of  the  Special  Services  Branch  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

The  new  arrangement  was  given  its 
official  premiere  at  the  April,  1942,  Mil- 
waukee Conference  of  the  National 
Anthem  Committee,  when  it  was  played 
by  the  Shreveport,  La.,  High  School  Band. 

As  a  lieutenant,  Major  Bronson  led  the 
Fifty-first  Field  Artillery  Band  during 
World  War  I.  He  afterwards  conducted 
several  municipal  and  industrial  bands, 
played  under  John  Philip  Sousa's  leader- 
ship in  the  letter's  band  for  several  years, 
and  in  1933  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major.  Dr.  Howard  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Bandmasters'  Association,  has 
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stream  -  ingl    And  the    rock  -  ets'    red     glare,  the  bombs    burst  -  ing  in 


clos  -  es?  Now  it 
na  -   tion.  Then  


catch  -  es  the  gleam  of  the  morn  -  ing's  first 
con  -  quer  we      must,    for    our     cause  it  is 


fr  .r  r  f  if  r  r  ir  r  r 


taught  and  directed  bands  in  numerous 
schools  in  the  East  and  Midwest,  and 
has  made  many  radio,  theatrical,  and  .con- 
cert appearances. 

The  Code  for  the  National  Anthem, 
adopted  at  the  Milwaukee  1942  confer- 
ence, contains  the  following  provisions: 

On  all  occasions,  in  singing  the  National 
Anthem,  the  audience  will  stand  facing 
the  flag  or  the  leader  in  an  attitude  of 
respectful  attention.  Outdoors,  the  men 
will  remove  hats. 

Musicians  playing  the  National  Anthem 
in  an  orchestra  or  band  will  stand  when 
convenient  to  do  so. 

It  is  inappropriate  to  make  or  use 
"sophisticated"  concert  versions  of  the 
National  Anthem. 

For  usual  mass  singing  by  adults  and 
for  band  or  instrumental  performances, 
the  key  of  A-flat  will  be  used.  For  treble 
voices  the  key  of  B-flat  may  be  used. 
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air,       Gave_  proof  thro1  the      night       that  our    flag  was  still  there. 

beam,   In   full    glo  -  ry    re  -  fleet  -  ed     now        shines  on   the  stream; 

just,      And         this     be    our     mot -to:    "In   God    is    our  trust." 
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say,  does 


that. 


Star-Span  -  gled 
'Tis     the    Star-Span  -    gled_    Ban  -  ner,  O 
And   the    Star-Span   -   gled_    Ban  -  ner  in 


Ban  -   ner   yet_ 

long      may   it  

tri    •    umph  shall 
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broaden 


wave_  O'er  the 
wave_  O'er  the 
wave_  O'er  the 
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land        of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

land_  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

landi_  of  the  free  end  the  home  of  the  brave! 

broaden 


Ballad  of  Betsy  Ross 


BY  HENRY  GILLEN 


Andy  GrUcom,  the  pioneer, 

Fattened  hit  grips  in  an  English  town, 

Dared  the  ocean  about  the  year 

Of  nii Icon-eighty  to  settle  down 

In  a  Jersey  village,  such  as  it  was 

And  earn  a  living  with  adze  and  saws. 

Andy  Griicom,  the  carpenter, 

Shifted  again,  but  only  then 

To  the  dream-born  city,  a  rosy  blur 

In  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  William  Penn, 

And  loyal  still  to  the  throne  and  king, 

Greeted  his  fathers  one  rainy  spring. 

Andy  Griscom,  the  sire  of  sons, 

Left  them  mallets  and  strong,  deft  hands, 

Kindliness  and  a  hate  of  guns, 

A  mammoth  country  of  untamed  lands, 

Godliness  and  a  fear  of  hell, 

To  the  sons  of  his  sons,  even  Samuel. 

Samuel  prospered,  with  hired  men, 
Furnishing  families  roof  and  wall, 
Reared  up  churches  by  hill  and  fen, 
The  belfry  of  Independence  Hall, 
And  left  a  brood  at  his  gentle  death, 
Of  seven,  and  one,  Elizabeth. 

Betsy  Griscom?    The  salt  of  earth. 
None  of  your  lofty,  high-born  maid, 
Lively,  lovely  and  quick  to  mirth, 
Pretty  and  pert,  and  unafraid, 
With  Griscom  hands  and  Andy's  will, 
An  eye  for  suitors  and  sewing  skill. 

Betsy  Griicom,  how  many  beaux, 

Down  at  the  Quaker  meeting  place, 

Listening  to  sermons,  studying  toes, 

Dreaming  of  heaven  in  your  face, 

Felt  that  their  hearts  had  turned  to  dross, 

With  you  eloping  with  Johnny  Ross? 

Betsy  Ross,  at  twenty  and  two, 

You  did  not  flinch  when  your  husband  said, 

"I  have  enlisted  because  1  knew 

Both  of  us  must  be  free  or  dead; 

You  giving  up  Quakers  to  marry  me, 

Makes  both  of  us.  rebels  for  liberty." 


Betsy  Ross,  and  you  were  so  young, 

You  did  not  dream  that  in  his  last  good-by 

Wat  the  last  good-by,  till  a  halting  tongue 

Told  you  in  tremors  the  reason  why, 

And  left  vou  a  body  to  endure. 

Wounded  with  wounds  you  could  not  cure. 

Betsy  Ro*s,  the  sturdier  pine 

That  Andy  hewed,  when  he  quickly  made 

His  first,  warm  shelter,  was  in  your  spine. 

Turning  to  tackle  your  husband's  trade, 

In  the  brick-wall  shop  with  thread  and  spur, 

And  the  sign,  "John  Ross,  Upholsterer." 

Betsy  Ross,  now  nobody  knows, 

When  on  your  door  the  sharp  knock  came. 

Whether  on  hearing  it  you  arose 

And  thought  it  was  just  more  work,  or  fame; 

But  surely  you  blinked  in  the  noon-day  sun, 

At  the  sight  of  Morris  and  Washington. 

Betsy  Ross,  did  your  voice  grow  thin 

At  you  curtsied  a  welcome,  half  in  fear? 

Did  your  smile  belie  the  panic  within. 

In  your  humble  household  with  greatness  near? 

And  when  they  requested  you  make  a  flag. 

Did  your  eyes  grow  shiny,  your  heart-beats  lag? 

Betsy  Rots,  they  have  set  it  down: 
You  mastered  quickly  the  rough  design; 
The  need  was  urgent  and  round  the  town 
You  flew  for  bunting,  and  fingers  fine 
Made  us  a  banner  overnight, 
Made  us  a  banner,  brave  and  bright. 

Betsy  Roil,  you  were  pretty  and  gay, 

And  many  loved  you  for  beauty  alone, 

But  how  you  would  blush  if  you  knew  today 

Your  flag  hangs  high  on  the  altar-stone 

Of  freedom  and  justice,  honest  and  true, 

And  the  world,  the  world,  pays  homage  to  you. 

Betsy  Ross,  with  the  Griscom  hands 

And  the  fighting  soul  in  the  Quaker  dress, 

Millions  on  millions  in  distant  lands, 

Suffering  anguish  and  distress, 

Shackled  and  whipped,  who  still  defy, 

Will  bless  your  name  when  our  flag  goes  by. 


0  Receives  Toscanini  Score 
s  Williiam  T.  Grant,  president  of 
•the  Business  Men's  Assurance 
Eompany,  of  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
©ceived  yesterday  the  original 
Hjanscvipt  of  Artruro  Toscanini's 
arrangement  of  "The  Star-Span- 
ned Banner'"  from  Niles  Tram- 
mel, president  of  the  Na- 
■gpnal  Broadcasting  Company.  Mr, 
Brant's  bid  of  SI. 000,000  in  wan 
Jjjpnds  topped  bids  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Mr.  Grant 
Received  the  manuscript 
tympany's  studios  here  ' 


letectives  to  the  case, 
of  Mrs.  Lees-Smftli ' 


MUSIC  CLUBS  URGE 
PLAYING  OF  ANTHEM 

National  Federation  Alarmec 
at  'Lapse  in  Patriotic  Fervor 
Since  End  of  the  War 


Specie!  to  Thb  New  York  Tuns. 
ATLANTA,  Ga.,  April  11— View 
ing  with  alarm  "the  lapse  in  patri 
otic  fervor  which  ha*  followed  th< 
discontinuance  of  the  singing  o 
the  National  Anthem  at  publil 
gatherings  since  the  close  of  th' 
war,"  the  board  of  directors  of  th' 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubi 
in  a  resolution  adopted  here  toda? 
urged  widespread  use  of  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  as  an  introduc, 
tion  to  every  entertainmenLjmisi! 
cal  and  otherwise.  V*(  U*  76 

In  other  resolutions  the  boan 
renewed  its  appeal  for  an  interna 
tional  music  congress  "at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,"  pledged  anew 
its  efforts  "to  promote  the  fint 
music  of  native  composers"  and  t< 
insure  the  frequent  performance  oi 
their  works,  and  urged  expaiiB^oi1 
in  the  field  of  rural  music.yU^, 
The  board  also  promised  to  sup- 
port the  continuation  in  veterans 
hospitals  of  musical  programs  ol 
■.he  type  carried  on  during  the  wai 
n  military  hospitals,  favored  th£ 
;mployment  of  music  in  industrial 
slants  and  urged  improvements  in 
Vrmv  bands. 


Kin  of  Francis  Scott  Key 
Found  Dead  in  London 

Mrs.  Lees-Smith's  Throat  Cut; 
Man  Held  as  Slayer 

LONDON,  Dec.  31  (A?).— A  de- 
scendant of  the  author  of  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  Mrs.  Mar- 
ion Scott  Key  Lees-Smith,  was 
found  dead  in  her  apartment 
Thursday  with  a  wound  in  her 
ttfroat  and  a  knife  near  by.  Scot- 
land Yard,  after  assigning  more 
than  twenty  detectives  to  the  case, 
arrested  a  man  and 
with  murder.  J « 

The  body  of  — 
was  found  in  the  bedroom  of 
her  apartment  by  a  janitor.  She 
was  said  to  be  a  descendant  of 
Francis  Scott  Key,  who  wrote  the 
national  anthem  of  the  United 
States.  She  was  well  known  in 
American  circles  in  London. 

Her  luxurious  apartment  was  in 
the  same  building  where  the  Duch- 
ess of  Windsor  lived  when  she  was 
Mrs.  Wallis  Warfield  Simpson. 
Mrs.  Lees-Smith  recently  opened! 
a  club  for  service  men  and  had 
planned  a  big  New  Year  cele- 
bration. 


Ail  State  and  local  federations 
vere  called  upon  to  "study  further 
tnd  take  appropriate  action  rela- 
ive  to  the  Wagner-Murray-Din- 
;ell  bill  now  before  Congress," 
which  the  board  said  "offers  cer- 
ain  social  security  safeguards  to 
he  self-employed  musician." 

The  next  biennial  convention  of 
he  federation  was  set  for  the  week 
f  April  20.  194T.  in  Dfttmtr 


|P }  roper  Singing  of 
{National  Anthem 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  these  patriotic  days,  when  the 
notes  of  our  National  Anthem  fall 
upon  the  ear  even  more  frequently 
jthan  does  the  sound  of  the  "spurs 
that  jinglej"  maj'  I  offer  Asugees.- 

The  tirX-hdhorea  method  bf 
singing  tlfe  principal  line  in  our 
well-loved,  though  difficult,  anthem 
was  "the  La-and  of  the  Free  and 
the  Ho-ome  of  the  Brave."  Placing 
the  emphasis  on  the  important 
words. 

For  many  decades,  it  was  so  sung 
in  chorus  and  by  the  leading  solo- 
ists of  the  land.  Then  some  musical 
maverick  (presumably  with  some  in- 
fluence) conceived  a  new  rendering 
of  the  familiar  line. 

So,  "The  La-and  of  the  free  and 
the  Home  of  The  Brave"  fell  on  the 
listening  ear.  Implying  that  we  have 
a  monopoly  on  bravery? 

Your  correspondent  maintains 
that  it  is  high  time  that  we  return 
to  the  initial  method  of  singing  of 
our  blessed  land  of  the  free  and 
I  home  of  the  brave.  Give  the  im- 
portance of  HOME  its  due  and  rele- 
gate "the"  to  the  innocuous  back- 
ground where  it  belongs. 

FRANCES  BOWLES  PRATT. 
1  Boston, 


LIBRARY  TO  OBSERVE 
ANTHEM  ANNIVERSARY 

'Star-Spangled  Banner'  ts  128 
Years  Old  Tomorrow 

*P«lat  to  Tu^lr!i^Jtf  Ttol.  ^" 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  12— "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  will  be  128 
years  old  on  Monday  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  will  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary. 

First  edition  copies  of  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  and  of  "America" 
from  the  collection  of  Lieutenant 
Richard  E.  Townsend,  U.  S.  N.  R., 
of  New  York  are  features  of  the 
collection.  Only  three  first  edition 
copies  of  "America"  are  known  to 
exist  and  even  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress does  not  possess  one. 

Two  very  rare  music  items  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  Michael  Hille- 
gas,  first  music  store  proprietor  of 
the  colonies  and  later  the  first 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the 
sewing  box  of  Betsy  Ross  and 
other  examples  of  early  American 
sheet  music  from  the  collection  of 
Lieutenant  Townsend  also  will  be 
on  exhibition.  Several  early  varia- 
tions of  "Yankee  I  odle"  will  be 
'  shown. 

Martial  airs  from  nearly  all  the 
critical  periods  of  United  States 
history  are  included  in  the  exhibit. 
Current  war  songs  which  will  be 
on  display  include  "The  White 
Cliffs  of  Dover,"  "You're  a  Sap, 
Mr.  Jap,"  "Remember  Pearl  Har- 
bor," "God  Bless  America,"  "You're 
a  Grand  Old  Flag."  and  "Arms  for 
the  Love  of  America." 


Lack  of  Respect 
For  Our  Anthem 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  chimes  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
had  just  finished  the  quarter-hour 
of  hymns;  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" always  ends  the  ringing  at 
noon.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  the 
benches  on  the  Common  were  full 
of  humanity  enjoying  all  that  our 
national  anthem  stands  for.  But  it 
was  shocking  to  see  that  not  a  single 
person  stood  up  or  paid  the  least 
attention  to  the  loud  iells  wee  their, 

do  not  know  wnether  outdoor 
playing  is  given  the  respect  which 
it  always  commands  indoors.  I 
Boston,  b.  c,  M, 


Should  Play  Our  . 
Anthem  First 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

We  take  vigorous  exception  to  the 
playing  of  the  Russian  anthem,  "In- 
ternationale," before  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  on  this  week's  Bos- 
ton Symphony  program.  The  playing 
of  the  Russian  anthem  was  not  out 
of  place  on  a  program  dedicated  to 
the  valiant  Russian  Army.  However, 
It  is  not  allowed  to  display  the  flag 
of  any  other  nation  above  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Hence  we  believe  it  is  a 
serious  breach  of  good  taste  for  an 
American  conductor  to  schedule  the 
anthem  of  another  nation  in  a  more 
honored  place  on  his  program  than 
our  own  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Braintree.  DANIEL  LUCEY,  JR. 


The  Star- Spangled  Banner 


Francis  Scott  Key 

With  spirit  (J  =  104) 


SERVICE  VERSION 


Attributed  to 
John  Stafford  Smith 


0   say!    can  you 

On  the  shore,  dim  •  ly 
0   thus  be 


see,. 


by  the 
thro'  the 
when  


dawn's  ear  -  ly 
mists  of  the 
free  •  men  shall 


light,  What  so    proud  -  ly    we       hail'd     at  the 
deep,  Where  the     foe's  haugh  -  ty       host      in  dread 
stand     Be     •      tween  their  loved    homes    and  the 


twi  -  light's  last 
si  -   lence  re 
war's   des  -  o 


i.JU  +4 


learn  -  ing?  Whose  broad  stripes  and  brie 


gleam- ing?  Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro'  the 
pos  •  es,  What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the 
la  -   tion!  Blest  with    vie  -  fry    and    .peace,  may  the 


ous 


per  -   il  - 
tow  -  er  -  ing 
heav'n  -  res  -  cued 


/ 


fight,  O'er  the  ram  -  parts  we  watch 'd,  were  so  gal  -  lant  -  ly 
steep,  A&  it  fit  -  ful  -  ly  blows,  half  con  -  ceals,  half  dis 
land     Praise  the    PowV  that  hath      made      and  pre  -  served  us  a 


NATIONAL  ANTHEM 
ENDS  'RED  MASS' 

Washington  Worshipers  Sing 
It  First  Time  at  Such  a  Rita 
at  Catholic  Shrine 



Special  to  Tbs  Niw  Tore  Tp«_ 
WASHINGTON,  Jan.  17— With 
1,500  persons  In  attendance,  in- 
cluding Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Wallace,  Associate  Justice  Murphy 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Senator 
Mead  of  New  York,  and  other  Sen- 
ators and  representatives  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  the  annual  Red 
Mass,  traditionally  associated  with 
the  opening  of  courts  and  legisla- 
tive bodies,  was  celebrated  this 
morning  in  the  crypt  of  the  Na-  i 
tional.  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  J  **j  3 

At  the  end  of  the  mass,  the  wor- 
shippers stood  and  sang  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  Veteran  church 
officials  said  it  was  the  first  time  | 
they  could  recall  the  singing  of  j 
the  national  anthem  at  a  ceremony  ' 
of  this  nature  at  the  shrine. 

Addressing  the  legislators  pres- 
ent on  "The  Sanctity  of  the  Law," 
the  Very  Rev.  Ignatius  Smith, 
dean  of  the  university's  School  of 
Philosophy,  declared  that  "fantas- 
tic philosophies  always  multiply 
with  the  widening  of  Godlessness." 

"You  assemble  at  a  time  when 
this  nation,  with  its  sister  nations 
of  Central  and  South  America,  is! 
at  war,  fighting  against  might  and1 
totalitarian  power  for  right  and! 
liberty  when  real  law  is  obliged' 
to  protect,"  he  said. 

"You  meet  with  hemispheric 
solidarity  in  a  spirit  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  prayer  in  a  genuinely 
American  plea  to  God  for  His 
blessing  on  your  important  workl 
in  the  law.  in  the  government  and 
in  our  nation. 

"All  this  would  indicate  that  the 
law,  in  which  you  are  so  interested 
and  which  we  honor  today,  is  some- 
thing holy.  It  should  be  holy  and 
it  will  continue  to  be  sacrosanct  in 
this  nation  when  it  preserves  its 
relation  to  reason,  when  it  has  re- 
gard for  human  dignity,  when  it 
respects  the  importance  of  the 
commonweal  and  when  it  retains 
its  affiliation  with  religion." 

Invitations  to  the  mass  were  is- 
sued by  the  Most  Rev.  Michael 
Curley,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
and  Washington  and  chancellor  of 
the  university.  The  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  Edward  B.  Jordan,  dean  of 
the  Sisters  College  and  acting  head 
of  the  university's  Department  of 
Education,  celebrated  the  mass. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Lallow, 
associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Lit- 
urgy in  the  School  of  Theology, 
was  master  of  ceremonies.  Acting 
Dean  Brendan  F.  Brown  of  the 
Law  School  was  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements. 

Celebration  of  the  red  mass  be-1 
came  an  annual  custom  at  Catho- 
lic University  in  1939.  The  mass 
stems  from  a  century-old  custom 
in  France,  later  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, where  judges  and  legislators  | 
would  gather  to  ask  divine  help  in 
their  deliberations. 


Too  Much  Playing 
Of  National  Anthem 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  try  to  keep  my  patriotic  halo  on 
straight  and  to  meet  all  the  obli- 
gations, spiritual,  civic  and  financial, 
that  our  adventure  in  destruction 
entails,  Thus  having  protested  my 
virtue,  let  us  proceed  to  something 
which,  to  date,  in  presentation,  has 
lacked  the  other  side. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  playing  of  the 
national  anthem  in  theaters  and 
other  places  of  routine  public  as- 
sembly, especially  In  the  winter 
time.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose 
and  in  reality  has  no  business  there. 


The  music  suddenly  strikes  up.  You 
bound  out  of  your  seat,  your  wraps 
and  other  belongings,  including  re- 
cently purchased  bundles,  flying  in 
every  conceivable  direction,  your 
neighbors  are  iriconvenienced,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  day  is  spoiled.  You 
haven't  shown  your  patriotism.  That 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  You 
have  merely  submitted  to  the  in- 
fliction of  a  nuisance. 

If  there  were  cause  for  the  music, 
if  the  entertainment  or  affair  were 
of  a  nature  that  called  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  martial  air,  that 
would  be  one  thing.  But  the  only 
actual  practical  result  is  the  an- 
noyance of  audiences  and  in  many 


,t  i  shall  De  acquitted  of 


instances.  I  dare  say,  several  of 
Which  I  might  cite,  actual  loss  re- 
sults. Pastors  have  the  good  sense 
to  see  the  point  and  there  are  no 
calls  for  these  demonstrations  ln^' 
churches./ 
I  trust  I 

charge  of  hyperbole  when  I  say  that, 
like  Daniel  Webster,  I  was  born 
an  American,  I  have  lived  an  Amer- 
ican and  I  hope  to  die  an  Amer- 
ican. But  there  arc  cases,  like  the 
one  which  has  invited  to  your  col- 
umns so  many  interesting  letters 
where,  in  the  Interest  of  sanity,  a 
player  should  not  hesitate  to  throw 
in  his  hand. 

JOSEPH  HOLLISTER, 

Pittsfield. 


U.S.  Anthem  Too  Difficult 
For  Dionne  Quiniuplets 

By  The  United  Preu. 

CALLANDER,  Canada,  May  3 
— The  Dionne  quintuplets  have 
been  unable  to  learn  to  sing  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  They 
agreed  it  was  much  too  difficult, 
so  their  scheduled  singing  of  the 
anthem  was  dropped  from  next 
Sunday's  quintuplet  ship  launch- 
ing at  Superior,  Wis. 

On  Thursday  the  girls  and 
their  party  will  leave  for  Su- 
perior by  train.  In  the  party  of 
twenty  will  be  their  mother  and 
father;  Daniel,  Rose  and  Pauline, 
their  brother  and  sisters;  Lillian 
Barker,  novelist;  nuraea^and  po- 
licemen.      U-  </3  \M*-> 

Five  cargo  Ihips^  miirt  atSu- 
perior  by  the  Butler  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, will  be  named  for  the 
girls. 


National  Anthem  Not 
Sung  Properly 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

There  has  been  much  agitation 
about  whether  or  not  to  change 
parts  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
but  absolutely  nothing  seems  to  be 
done  about  an  appallinr  mistake 
sung  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
well-meaning  citizens.  In  the 
phrase,  "O  say,  does  that  Star 
Spangled  Banner  yet  wave,"  the 
word  "banner"  should  have  only 
two  notes,  one  on  "ban"  and  one  on 
"ner."  But  it  never  fails  that  when 
a  group  is  assembled  and  singing 
lustily,  the  inspired  singers  add  a 
note  between  the  syllables  men- 
tioned. I  have  looked  at  piano  and 
orchestral  scores  and  none  I  have 
seen  has  the  extra  note!  My  belief 
is  that  all  who  sing  it  this  way 
think  it  is  correct  as  no  one  in 
authority  seems  to  make  the  slight- 
est effort  to  undo  such  a  gray 

How  2a^w^oi^V^OLdd*beK 

there  were  a  nation-wide  check-up 
to  prevent  further  misinterpreta- 
tion, or  if  the  teachers  in  grade 
schools  would  do  a  little  checking 
up  next  fall. 

I  think  it's  a  shame  that  we  as 
citizens  don't  sing  our  anthem  cor- 
rectly. If  it  is  too  late  to  learn  it 
the  right  way,  then  let's  all  be  in- 
formed of  the  new,  accepted  way, 
so  that  those,  of  us  who  worry  about 
it  can  rest  assured  and  sing  the  ad- 
dition with  a  clear  conscience. 

(Mrs.)    VIRGINIA   S.  SCOTT. 

Wellesley. 


A  Flag  of  All  the  Nations 


To  The  Chmstian  Science  Monitor: 

The  selection  of  the  most  appropriate  de- 
sign a  United  Nations  flag  might  possibly 
be  advanced  by  instituting  an  international 
■  competition,  final  selection  to  be  made  by 
an  international  jury  of  properly  accredited 
representatives.      O^k^fcV*  k. 

The  new  em b  1  e m^w/toZita  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  any  existing  national  flags,  es- 
pecially to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Russia,  or 
the  United  States,  lor  there  must  be  no  -sug- 
gestion of  predominance  of  any  one  nation, 
large  or  small.  U J 

rin.-  writer's  concept  u-ouTcJ^je  along  the 
line  of  a  flag  displaying  the  sentiment 
'  Unilfri  for  Freedom"  against  a  background  of 
rays  from  the  rising  sun.  The  radiant  rays 
would  give  opportunity  to  mingle  all  the 
culms  now  appearing  in  the  flags  61  ali  the 
individual  nations  without  discrimination. 

No  nation  shoujd  be  asked  to  relinquish  its 
own  national  emblem  and  it  would  be  per- 
haps too  much  to  expect  any  nation  to  fly  the 
new  United  Nations  flag  above  its  own  flag 
on  the  same  mast,  However,  the  new  flag 
could  be  displayed  from  its  own  masthead. 

A  United  Nations  emblem  carried  and 
displayed  side  by  side  with  their  own  na- 
tional flag  by  the  far-flung  land,  sea,  and  air 
armed  forces  of  the  Allied  Nations  would 
be  an  encouraging  reminder  to  them,  in- 
spiring them  to  renewed  allegiance  to  the 
common  cause  for  which  they  are  striving, 

May  the  time  soon  come  when  we  may  all 
yield  joyful  salute  to  the  flag  of  The  United 
Nations,  symbolic  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
action,  and  dedicated  to  the  achievement  ot 
freedom  to  all  peoples  of  all  lands. 

Charles  B.  Fairchild,  Jr. 

North  Adams,  Mass.  '  ' 


Let  Them  Sing  it  ,'u 
As  They  Please**lmHl 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  her  letter  in  The  Herald  Mrs, 
Virginia  S.  Scott  of  Wellesley  says 
that  the  American  people  are  sing- 
ing their  National  Anthem  wrong. 
She  writes:  "In  the  phrase,  'O  say, 
does  that  Star  Spangled  Banner 
yet  wave'  the  word  'banner'  should 
have  only  two  notes,  one  on  'ban' 
and  one  on  'ner.'  But  it  never  fails 
that  when  a  group  is  assembled 
and  singing  lustily,  the  inspired 
singers  add  a  note  between  the  syl- 
lables mentioned."  (All  the  scores 
that  I  know  have  one  note  on  "ban" 
but  two  notes  on  "ner.") 

It  is  true  that,  in  group  sing- 
ing, a  note  is  added  between  "ban" 
and  "ner"  making  four  notes  for 
the  entire  word.  People  enjoy  add- 
ing that  extra  note;  adding  it  makes 
the  phrase  more  singable  than  the 
three-note  "correct"  scoring.  Why 
not  let  them  sing  it  that  way? 

The  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  is 
hard  to  sing.  If  the  American 
people  of  their  own  free  will  have 
added  something  that  helps  them 
sing  it  more  easily  and  therefore 
more  pleasurably,  why  not  let  them 
continue  to  do  so?  Why  not  allow 
the  people  to  have  a  part  in  the 
making  of  their  national  anthem? 
Why  dictate  to  the  people  of  a 
democracy  how  their  own  song 
should  be  sung  when  they  so  unani- 
mously agree  on  one  rendition? 

EMILY  R.  STEWART.  . 

Portland,  Me. 


Stars  and  Stripes  a  Symbol 

Proposal  for  a  "Four  Freedoms"  Flag 
Evokes  a  Definition 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

There  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  dis- 
place the  flag  of  the  United  States  by 
a  "new  flag  of  four  freedoms,"  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  from  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  reading  aa  follows: 
"In  ceremonies  overseas,  the  United 
States  will  be  represented  in  a  'four 
freedoms'  flag  flown  beside  the  stand- 
ard of  the  naUpn  in  which  the  event  is 
held 

Is  this»submituiidTi  proposed  also  for 
the  United  States?  If  so,  I  do  not  like 
the  implications.  I  want  to  see  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flying  alone — alone 
over  a  fort,  over  a  achoolhouse,  beside 
altars,  over  coffins  of  heroes. 

To  many  the  flag  me&ns  more  than 
can  be  put  in  words.  It  -epreaents  the 
sacrifices  through  our  years  of  growth. 
It  has  given  courage  to  troops.  It  has 
been  present  at  every  historical  event 
of  importance,  at  most  of  our  celebra- 
tions of  happiness  and  sorrow.  It  is 
present  at  the  school  assemblies  and 
the  inaugurations  of  Presidents. 

It  has  become  the  symbol  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  represents  achievement 
and  progress  of  the  American  way  of 
life — our  ideal  of  peace  and  good  will. 
It  is  a  reservoir  of  our  pledges;  our 
guarantee  of  liberty,  if  our  faith  is  true. 

This  is  not  "isolationism";  it  is  the 
citation  of  a  crucible  in  which  vision 
was  able  to  fuse  a  new  form  of  self- 
government.  Keep  that  form  operat- 
ing, ever  improving,  and  a  light  is  pro- 
vided for  other  people  to  take,  if  they 
will,  to  help  them  find  progress  toward 
their  own  goals  of  living. 

Congress  in  1777  chose  this  flag; 
may  Congress  in  1943  defend  it. 

C.  M.  PENKIELD, 

Executive  Secretary,  American  De- 
fense Society. 

New  York,  July  2,  1943. 


Wave  Is  Descendant 
Of  Francis  Scott  Key 

MissAlice  Habersham  HusMany 
Reasons  for  Joining  Navy 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  10 
Alice  K.  Habersham,  Wave  yeoman 
third  class,  had  a  long  line  of 
precedents  for  joiningHhe  Navy. 
She  is  the  great  great  grand- 
daughter of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
author  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  in  the  war  of  1812;  the 
great  granddaughter  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
cabinet  of  Lincoln,  and  a,  cousin 
of  Ernest  Lee  Jahnke,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Nevy  under  Presi- 
dent Hoover.O#/T  *(J  < 

Those  preBCderft?  gareXAllce 
very  good  reasons  for  joining  the 
naval  service  herself,  but  when  the 
Navy  told  about  her  family  con- 
nection Tuesday  she  advanced  two 
others  as  her  major  motivations. 
"I  wanted  to  do  something  to 
help,"  she  said.  "Also,  my  Qaiice' 
is  serving  overseas."    §  Ai./ 

Miss  Habersham  is  on  out*  \t 
the  Navy  here.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Stanton  Habersham,  an 
architect,  of  New  York  City. 


War  Department  Gives  Rules 
For  Proper  Display  of  Flag 


The  following  directions  have 
been  received  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  regard  to  the  proper  dis- 
play of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
other  flags  bv  churches  a 


>ther  flags  by  churches  and  other 
organizations.  «7-if.  V  J  f«*vC 

Many  requests  arc  received  rel.it- 


uik  to  the  proper  display  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  flags.  The  following  discus- 
sion is  based  on  Public  Law  S29-! 
77th  Congress.  •  j 

In  the  church:  If  the  flags  are  dis- 
played in  the  chance!,  the  flag  of  thej 
United  States  is  placed  at  the  left 
side  as  seen  bv  the  congregation,  and| 
all  other  flags,  including  the  christian 
'flag,  at  the  right,  as  seen  by  the 
congregation.  If  the  flags  are  placed] 
outside  the  chancel,  then  the  flag  of! 
the  United  States  shall  he  placed  at 
the  right  as  seen  by  the  congrega- . 
Son,  and  all  other  flags,  including, 
the  christian  flag,  at  the  left,  as 
seen  by  the  congregation. 

In  the  parish  hall:  When  the  flags  i 
are  displayed  on  a  platform,  and 
from  a  staff,  the  flag  of  the  United  | 
States  should  be  placed  to  the  speak- 
er's right  Any  other  flag,  so  dis- 1 
plaved,  should  be  placed  on  the  t 
speaker's  left.  When  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  is  displayed  on  the  | 
speaker's  platform  it  should  be, 
placed  above  and  behind  the  speaker. 
When  the  United  States  flag  is  dis-i 
plaved  with  another  flag  against  the 
wall,  staffs  crossed,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  should  be  on  the  lctt 
as  seen  by  the  audience,  with  its 
staff  in  front  of  the  other  flag. 

Bunting:  Bunting  is  used  for  deco- 
rative purposes.  Its  should  be.  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  that  the 
blue  is  above  and  the  red  below, 
since  the  blue  field  of  the  flag  is  the. 
point  ot  honor.        .  ' 

Military  funerals:  When  the  flag, 
is  used  to  cover  the  casket  of  a  de- 
parted comrade,  the  blue  held  is 
placed  at  the  head  and  over  the  lett 
shoulder  of  the  deceased.  .  .  -  • 
The   flag  should   never  be  lowered 


into  the  grave.  It  should  be  folded 
by  two  members  of  the  guard  under 
the  direction  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  it  should  be  folded  into  a 
triangle  so  that  the  final  fold  will 
show  three  stars  .  .  .  The  flag  is 
usually  given  to  the  nearest  relative. 


Before  the  Anthem 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

What  do  people  think  about  while 
the  national  anthem  is^  being 
played? 

It  is  this  silence  of  a  few  minutes 
that  could  be  put  to  such  good  use, 
if  i  he  attention  of  an  audience  were 
directed  just  before  the  playing  of 
"The  Star-Spaagled  Banner." 

Ask  the  audience,  just  before  the 
music  starts,  be  it  in  radio,  theater, 
or  public  gathering  of  any  kind,  to 
Unite  In  directing  their  entire  at- 
i  fn(  ion  to  thoughts  of  courage,  hope, 
peace  and  good  will  to  the  world, 
particularly  to  the  men  okthe  armed 

forces.  ^y-UH  M*(vh 
The  power  of  prayer— or  thought 
—call  it  what  you  will,  by  large 
groups  of  people  is  recognized  every- 
where. Today,  people  gather  in 
churches  to  pray  for  a  specific  pur- 
nose  but  these  gatherings,  of  neces- 
sity, are  too  fan-  apart  in  point  of 
time  for  the  ultimate  good  desired, 
v  closer  intervals,  we  need  some- 
thing to  remind  us  all,  at  the  same 
moment,  to  send  forth  earnestly  the 
right  kind  of  thought.  It  is  in  this 
united  thought  that  lies  the  power 
we  need  today. 

The  idea  itself  Is  old:  the  Angelus 
called  people  to  prayer:  what  mat- 
ters the  method  of  call,  if  thousands 
can  be  brought  to  concerted  thought 
that  will  activate  at  one  time,  the 
constructive  measures  so  needed  in 
our  world  today. 

NORMA  JEAN  SANDER. 
Oakland,  Calif.,  July  2,  1944. 


FLAG  OF  OUR  ANTHEM 
BACK  IN  SMITHSONIAN 

SDtclal  to  Thx  Wsw  Yoke  Hun, 
WASHINGTON,  Nov.  18— Price- 
lesi  objects  and  historical  materi- 
als, including  the  original  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  which  were 
evacuated  for  safety  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 

ti0The  fla^J  \JhfJh^le*vJ^e*r  Fortj 

McHenry,  Baltimore,  during  the 
bombardment  by  the  British  fleet 
in  1814  and  inspired  Francis  Scott 
Key  to  write  the  national  anthem 
is  again  on  exhibition  in  the  Arts 
and  Industries  Building  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  The  flag  is  30  by 
32  /eet  in  size  and  was  given  to  the 
museum  in  1912  by  Eben  Appleton, 
grandson  of  Col.  George  Armi- 
stead,  who  commanded  Fort  Mc- 
Henry during  the  bombardment. 

Other  valuable  specimens,  in- 
volving a  weight  of  117.543  pounds 
and  occupying  21,000  cubic  feet  of 
space,  were  included  in  the  transfer 

and  are  now  returned  to  the  collec- 
tions. Though  many  of  the  objects 
were  fragile  and  difficult  to  handle, 
these  thousands  of  specimens  were 
transported  and  kept  without  dam- 
age of  any  kind.  While  away  they 
were  under  constant  guard  and 
their  condition  was  regularly 
checked  by  curators  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum.     73*  4_  ._. 


SINGS  ANTHEM  AT  M'HENRY 

Lucy  Monroe  Reads  a  Message 
From  MacArthur  on  Anniversary 

BALTIMORE,  Sept.  14  UP>— 
Miss  Lucy  Monroe  sang  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  at  dawn 
today  from  Fort  McHenry  in  cele- 
bration of  the  writing  of  the  na- 
tional anthem  130  years  ago  during 
the  bombardment  o^thikjusto^c 

f°The  pr o^-am'mcl  JSf  MR  ss^to  n- 
roe's  reading  of  this  special  mes- 
sage sent  from  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, by  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 

"From  the  beginning  of  time 
men  have  followed  symbols.  The 
cross,  the  crescent,  the  flag— all 
are  hallowed  with  sacred  blood. 
'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  leads 
us  on  our  way.  I  hope  to  raise  it 
once  again  over  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor." 

Miss  Monroe  also  read  messages 
from  Warren  Atherton,  national 
commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  from  Jean  Brenner,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive 
year  Miss  Monroe  has  sung  the 
anthem  at  dawn  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  its  writing  by  Francis 
Scott  Key. 


Mirror  of  World  Opinion 

In  Defense  of  the  Anthem 

It  has  been  proposed  that  some  other  song 
be  substituted  for  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner as  our  national  anthem. 

It  is  objected  that  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner is  difficult  to  sing. 

So  it  is. 

The  country  of  which  it  is  the  national  an- 
them was  difficult  to  find.  It  was  difficult  for 
Columbus  to  persuade  doubting  kings  that 
the  world  was  round,  and  that  its  other  side 
could  be  found  by  sailing  west.  It  was  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  plunge  into  unknown  seas. 
It  was  difficult  for  him  to  sail  on  when  a 
faint-hearted  and  superstitious  crew  de- 
manded that  he  turn  back. 

The  nation  of  which  it  is  the  anthem  was 
difficult  to  establish.  It  was  difficult  for  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  land  on  a  stern  and  rock- 
bound  coast.  It  was  difficult  for  Daniel 
Boone  to  make  a  path  in  the  wilderness.  It 
was  difficult  for  George  Washington  and  his 
barefoot  soldiers  to  hold  on  at  Valley  Forge. 
It  was  difficult  for  the  pioneers  to  trek  across 
the  Great  Plains,  bearing  their  children  and 
burying  their  dead  by  the  wayside.  It  was 
difficult  for  Lincoln  to  save  the  Union.  It 
was  difficult  for  men  and  women  to  build  a 
new  South  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Re- 
construction. 

It  was  difficult  to  send  3,000,000  men  across 
the  seas  in  1917  and  1918.  It  was  difficult  to 
establish  women's  rights,  and  children's 
rights,  and  labor's  rights,  and  farmers'  and 
businessmen's  rights  in  this  land.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  political  democracy  against 
selfishness,  divisions  and  bossism.  The  way 
of  dictatorship  is  the  easy  way,  the  American 
way  is  the  hard  way,  and  ever  will  be. 

It  was  difficult  to  bring  this  nation  out  of 
the  great  depression.  It  is  difficult  to  fight  this 
global  war.  It  will  be  difficult  to  make  a 
just  and  lasting  peace. 

America  is  difficult,  but  glorious  with  a 
beauty  that  is  the  reward  of  difficulty.  So 
her  national  anthem  should  be,  and  is. 

No  easy  tune  from  Tin-Pan  Alley  is 
worthy  of  this  nation. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  is  "too  high." 
Of  course  It  is  high,  like  the  aims  of  this 
country.  High,  like  the  courage  it  expresses. 
High,  like  the  cost  of  being  an  American. 
High,  but  not  too  high. 

Let  us  learn  this  heart-lifting  song,  dif- 
ficult though  it  is.  It  is  little  enough  to  do 
for  our  beloved  nation,  bought  for  our  en- 
joyment by  heroes,  great  and  humble,  at 
the  price  of  so  much  difficulty,  cast,  present 
and  to  come.    W.  f.  1/3  ^TtUtM. 

"And   The   Star-Spangled   Banner  in 
triumph  shall  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave!" 

— Indianapolis  Time* 


Take  Care  of  THE  FLAG 
OldGlanf  Should  Never  Fly  Overnight 

EE  SERVING  T^RE  E  year*  with  the  AAF,  I  have     to  the  grillwork  in  front  of  the  car.  Flying  a  small  flag 


"AFTER 

learned  to  respect  and  to  love  our  flag,'*  writes  a  veteran 
from  Rockland.  "I  only  wish  that  more  of  our  citizens 
would  learn  to  take  care  of  it  properly.  I  have  seen  people 
leave  their  flags  out  for  weeks  on  end  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  I  don't  believe  it  is  right.  They  should  be  told 
how  to  take  care  of  it.'* 

The  American  flag  should  be  displayed  outdoors  only  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Without  special  reason,  it  should  not  be  flown 
in  stormy  weather.  And  in  lowering  it  must  never  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  ground. 

A  torn,  soiled  or  badly  faded  flag  should  be  replaced  with 
a  new  one.  Those  discarded  should  be  destroyed,  preferably  by 
burning. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  rules  for  displaying  Old  Glory, 
and  the  rules  are  especially  pertinent  now,  because  tomorrow 
is  Flag  Day. 

The  flag  should  never  be  used  to  drape  a  speaker's  stand. 
Bunting  of  red,  white  and  blue  should  be  substituted. 

When  the  flag  is  displayed,  without  a  pole,  against  a  wall  or 
elsewhere,  it  may  be  spread  out  either  horizontally  or  vertically. 
The  blue  field  should  be  uppermost  and  to  the  observer's  left. 

If  you  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  your  automobiles,  one  or 
more  flags  may  be  used.  On  the  President's  car  the  flagstaff  is 
fastened  to  the  front  bumper  bracket.  But  it  is  likewise  correct 
to  have  a  small  flagstaff  fastened  to  the  radiator  ornament  or 


flag  from 

the  top  of  the  automobile  aerial  is  permitted. 

★     ★  ★ 

The  usual  custom,  for  householders,  is  to  hang  the  flag  from 
a  long  pole.  This  is  correct  if  the  blue  field  is  pulled  clear  to  the 
end  of  the  pole  and  held  firmly  there,  not  allowed  to  droop. 

To  indicate  mourning,  the  flag  is  flown  at  half-staff.  It  should 
be  raised  to  the  top,  then  lowered  to  half-staff  position.  Before 
being  lowered  for  the  day,  it  should  be  raised  to  the  top  again. 
"Half-staff"  need  not  be  exactly  half-way  down  the  pole,  but  a 
suitable  distance,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  pole  arid  the 
size  of  the  flag.  Black  crepe  may  be  used  at  the  peak  of  the  staff 
for  mourning,  but  never  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  flag, 

Flags  hung  over 'a  street  for  a  parade  should  be  suspended 
vertically,  with  the  blue  field  to  the  north  in  an  east-west  street, 
to  the  east  in  a  north-south  street. 

Flags  on  a  speaker's  stand  should  be  at  the  speaker's  right.  In 
a  church,  inside  the  chancel,  the  flag  should  also  be  at  the  clergy- 
man's right  as  he  faces  the  congregation;  if  outside  the  chancel,  at 
right  of  the  congregation  and  in  front  of  it. 

In  parades,  Old  Glory  should  be  at  the  right  of  the  marchers, 
if  one  other  flag  is  carried.  If  there  are  several  flags  in  the  pro- 
cession, the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  lead,  in  front  and  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  line. 

Should  the  flag  be  flown  on  a  staff  with  others,  its  proper  place 
is  the  top.  In  a  standing  display  of  several  flags  it  should  be  at  the 
right  of  the  group.  It  always  should  be  hoisted  first  and  lowered 
last 


Do  You  Know  the  Rules  for  Flying  Old  Glory? - 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  should     zontally  or  vertically.  IF  YOU  FLY  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  from 

Y>e  displayed  outdoors  only  on     The  blue  field  should  your  autotmobiIe.it  is  correct  to  have  a  small 

tair  days,  sunrise  to  sunset.           De  uppermost   and   to  flagstaff  fastened  to  the  radiator  ornament  or 

the  observer's  left.  to  the  grillwork. 


-Here  Are  a  Few  Pointers  for  Flag  Day 


To  tJie  STtwie  Editor: 

INCIDENTAL  to  the  broadcast- 
ing of  a  boxing  match  on  a, 
recent  night,  "The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner"  was  sung  as  a 
vocal  solo.  I  am  not  often  moved 
to  righteous  indignation,  but  the 
performance  of  our  national  an- 
them that  evening  caused  that 
emotion  to  well  up  in  me  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  went  beyond  the 
bounds  of  indignation,  righteous  or 
otherwise,  into  the  realm  of  rage 
and  fury.  ld*-i-<?f 

Our  national  anthem  was  not 
sung;  it  was  crooned  in  the  silly 
sentimental  style,  and  with  the: 
same  lack  of  virility  that  seems 
appropriate  for  emitting  current 
popular  love  songs.  I  do  not  dwell 
on  the  musical  distortions  of  the 
performance.  One  would  have  had 
to  hear  them  to  believe  them,  and 
to  apeak  of  them  in  an  age  when, 
flespect  for  musical  masterpieces 
is  as  much  honored  in  the  breach 
as  in  the  observance  would  be  a 
waste  of  time. 

My  anger  is  caused  by  the  dis-. 
respect  with  which  I  observe  a  na- 
tional institution  treated.  That  that 
disrespect  may  be  unintentional  or 
caused  by  ignorance  does  not  ex- 
cuse it  in  the  least.  Parents,  home 
and  country,  and  everything  that 
pertains  to  them,  should  be  treated 
with  love,  honor  and  veneration.  To 
deal  with  them  lightly  is  to  do 
ourselves  mortal  spiritual  damage. 

BERYL  RUBINSTEIN. 
Director,  Cleveland  Institute 
of  Music. 

Cleveland. 


IF  YOU  FLY  THE  FLAG  from 
a  pole,  be  sure  the  blue  field  il 
pulled  clear  to  the  top  and  held 
firmly  there. 


THE  FLAG  TO  INDICATE  MOURNING  should 
first  be  raised  to  the  top,  then  lowered  to  the 
half-staff  position.  Before  being  lowered  for  the 
day,  it  should  be  raised  to  the  top  again. 


P.  0.  Box  143, 
Wantons.,  Wisconsin 
November  23,  1946. 


Director,  Music  Division, 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Re:  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 


Dear  Sir: 

I  seem  to  have  mislaid  our  correspondence,  but 
you  may  recall  writing  me  about  the  article,  "Our  Anthem  Edited 
to  Fit  the  Music",  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  for  which  reference  I  am 
much  indebted  to  you.    At  that  time  you  inquired  whether  I  la  d 
published  anything  further  on  the  song,  so  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  small  tract,  "Our  National  Anthem...."  One  could,  of 
course,  ..rite  a  sizeable  book  on  any  one  of  several  phases  of 
the  subject  whereas  I  have  just  recently  sent  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice my  annual  contribution  looking  to  an  ultimate  resolution 
of  the  song.    In  this  draft,  I  have  carried  out  much  further  the 
variation  between  the  alternating  stanzas  that  was  proposed  in 
my  publication  of  1943  that  related  the  whole  text  to  Baltimore.  , 
There  also  are  new  conclusions  of  stanzas  one  ard  three  because  nutt**- 
the  deliverance  of  Plattsburg(h) ,  Baltimore,  nor  New  Orleans — 
singly — could  have  determined  the  destiny  of  the  whole  country. 
The  adapted  melody,  of  course,  is  closely  knitted  to  these  re- 
visions whereas  I  am  presently  wrestling  with  the  harmony. 

^  /  t"f" 

Francis  Scott  Key., to  the  manner  born  and  given 
to  the  appellation  of  "gentleman",  was  not  the  lad  who  stood  on 
the  burning  deck  nor  the  wistful  schoolboy  shown  in  Mailer's 
work  of  1935.    The  late  Lord  Northcliffe  who  produced  his  Lon- 
don newspaper  simultaneously  on  the  Continent  perhaps  had  nothing 
on  the  manner  in  which  "defence  of  Fort  M' Henry"  was  put  to  press 
by  The  Baltimore  Patriot,  The  Baltimore  American  and  possibly 
in  the  printing  shop  of  Captain  Edes — as  comparison  of  the  three 
publications  bears  out.    So  there  may  have  been  no  complete  "Or- 
iginal Manuscript"  like  the  Walters  Copy.    Colonel  J.  S.  Skinner, 
wno  gave  his  version  some  years  before    that  of  Justice  1'aney, 
said  that  Mr*  J^ey  had  accompanied  him  on  the  visit  to  the  fleet 
in  the  Chesapeake  waters.    L0gs  of  the  British  frigates  indicate 
there  was  no  noticeable  lull  in  the  night  of  the  bombardment  and 
that  the  sun  did  not  come  out  on  the  morning  of  September  14th. 
So  much  for  poetic  license.    The  pet  <jamecock  at  Fort  Mchenry 
mentioned  by  Victor  Weybright  in  his  1935  book,  "Spangled  Banner", 
had  appeared  three  days  earlier  on  the  deck  of  the  Saratoga  at 
the  naval  battle  at  Plattsburg(h) . 

Let  us  try  to  reconstruct  the  scene  in  jubilant 
Baltimore  on  the  fifteenth,  the  day  Mr*  Key  returned  to  sh^re. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Key  repaired  to  his  room  to 
reconstruct  his  poem  that  dated  from  1805,  or  that  he  tarried 
long  in  the  city  not  having  seen  his  family  for  several  days? 
Commodore  Rodgerg  had  saved  the  city  by  causing  a  barrier  to  be 
made  across  the  ratapsco,  and  General  Samuel  Smith,  reminded  by 
tne  stirring  dispatches  from  Macdonough  and  Macomb, hastened  to 
write  the  Secretary  of  War  how  he  had  been  "so  incessatly  occupied'] 

This  is  growing  to  a  rather  long  letter,  so  for 
the  present  I  wish  that  you  might  let  me  know  when  the  first  of 
a  series  on  articles    on    National  Anthems  of  U.  N."  appeared  in 
TheC.S.  Monitor  of  your  city.    Somehow  I  did  not  notice  the 
series  until  the  issue  of  November  }.9th  that  carried  an  article 
by  Margaret  Whittemore  on  "G0d  Save  the  King". 


Yours,  sincerely, 


H:  J.  Kent. 


STAR    SPANGLED  BANKER 


AUb  3  0  j  .o 


Not  being  the  strophical  "Anaoreontic"  6ong,  "The  Star  Spanglod 
Banner",  introduoed  as  "Defence  of  Fort  K'Henry"  at  Baltimore,  1814. 


0  say, —  shall  we  see,  with  the  dawn's  glad'ning  hour, 

What  so  proudly  we  pledg'd  at  the  twilight's  last  gloaming; 

Those  borne  stars  whoso  broad  stripes,  on  that  westerly  tow'r, 
O'er  the  harbor's  ordeal  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

For  the  rockets'  fell  glare, —  the  bombs  rending  the  air, — 
Gave  us  proof,  till  the  calm,  that  our  flag  was  still  there; 

Thro'  the  gloom  of  our  vigil,  what  bodings  arrive: 
May  our  wavering  hope  till  the  morning  survive. 

Breaking  day, —  now  is  seen,  past  the  foe  on  the  deep. 
The  wide  shoal  in  reposo  where  the  mists  are  retiring; 

What  was  that! —  doth  the  breeze,  now  a  northerly  sweep, 
Bid  our  fortunate  glass  to  the  olouds  thus  inquiring? 

Hath  a  fugitive  gleam  so  enkindl'd  our  dream? — 

Stay  your  anxious  reflections  what  floats  o'er  the  stream? 

'Tis  that  star-spanglod  banner! —  and  fair  doth  it  stand 
In  the  cause  of  the  free  for  the  peace  of  our  land. 


Note. — The  through-composed  character  of  this  song  was  evolved  in 
recognition  of  l)  the  limited  use  of  the  designated  but  yet  undefined 
national  anthem  and  2)  the  influence  exerted  by  Expressionism  since 
1815.  The  growing  neglect  of  most  cogent  Stanza  Two  incited  examination 
of  the  varying  texts.  The  resulting  seleotion  and  separation  did  not 
proceed  from  the  present  aversion  of  protractive  songs,  it  being  seen 
that  these  stanzas  are  illy  suited  to  any  of  the  slight  modifications 
of  the  buoyant,  and  somewheres  placid,  "Anacreontic"  vehicle;  that 
their  sustaining  faoets  have  baffled  portrayal  by  artists  of  the  situ- 
ation therein  delineated.  Yet  as  part  of  the  strophical  song,  there 
was  enduring  appeal  in  them.  The  pervading  note  of  anxiety  led  to  an 
integration  of  melodic  departures  with  the  textual  distillation.  It  is 
therefore  seen  that  this  composition  does  not  consist  of  a  new  version 
of  a  completed  work."  The  theme, —  "Our  Flag  is  There!" —  was  owed  to 
a  poem  so  entitled  that  had  been  written  by  a  naval  officer  in  1812. 
Translation  of  a  chorus  on  Athens  in  the  Euripidean  tragedy,  "Medea", 
likely  conditioned  beforehand  "0  say",  "Whose  broad  stripes"  and  "O'er 
the  land  of  the  free",  and  the  continuing  and  ambiguously  alluding 
departure,  "And  where...".  The  third  and  fourth  stanzas,  contrarily, 
fairly  suited  their  sotting.  These  wore  likely  constructed  after  the 
two  quotations  carried  in  the  Burlington,  Vt.,  press  account  of  the 
Plattsburg  victory.  Though  supporting,  they  were  probably  the  first  of 
tho  four  to  occasion  the  extravagant  use  of  printer's  type  while  draw- 
ing inspiration  and  strength  from  the  classic  tidings.  Tho  borrowing, 
both  from  earlier  and  contemporary  souroos,  was  indeed  heavy."  Per- 
haps something  was  owing  the  newspaper  editors,  too,  for  collaboration 
on  the  poem  which  was,  firstly,  a  panegyric  on  maritime  Baltimore. 


R.  T.  F.  S.      H.  J. 

PAINE-KEY-KENT 


AFTER  THE 
"ANACREONTIC" 


AIR 


-2- 


"Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  logically  consonant  with  the  tide  of 
American  fortunes  at  Plattsburg,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  not. 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  exalts  the  generic  flag  and  this  without  re- 
sort to  a  verbal  transition  as  made  by  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner". 
It  is  true  that  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  utilizes  some  of  the  acclaim 
which  accrued  to  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  oyer  the  years.  But  that 
was  most  often  acquired  by  the  sporadic  exploitations  of  the  incon- 
gruous and  unsettled  strophical  songo  The  experience  here  enshrined 
is  a  transcendent  one,  noithsr  poetic  nor  vainglorious .  (The  logs  of 
the  British  frigates  that  visited  the  Patapsco  river  indicate  squally 
weather  with  rain  the  morning  of  September  lif-th,  Ar.d  were  there  "An- 
acreontic" poets  among  the  men  and  boys  who  so  signally  frustrated 
haughty  Prevost  at  Plattsburg,  their  advantages  were  generally  rural. 
None  of  them  undertook  to  speak  for  the  nation  at  large  or  to  chal- 
lenge the  Baltimore  promotion,.  None  assumed  that  the  war  was  practi- 
cally over  and  that  our  retention  of  Louisiana  had  been  assured,) 

Key's  euphonious  appellation  that  provides  the  present  title  of 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  likely  was  evoived  from  Paine 's  "starry  stand- 
ard". How  ranking  with  "Old  Glory",  "the  Stars  and  Stripes"  and  "the 
Red,  White  and  Blue",  its  popularity  promises  to  endure.  However,  in 
1861,  Holmes  proposed  "star-flowering  banner"  as  a  means  of  connoting 
the  flag's  principal  field  as  "star-spangled  banner1'  does  not.  There 
was  limited  connection  between  the  text  of  pBefence  of  J?ort  M'Henry" 
and  that  obviously  promotional  title.  But  the  tentative  use  of  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  without  qualifying  "The"  frankly  entitles  this  song 
in  its  indebtedness  to  the  "Anacreontic"  source  material  while  pro- 
viding a  feasible  way  of  releasing  musical  potentialities  that  had 
not  been  thus  far  developed. 

— H.  J.  Kent 

Wautoma,  Wisconsin. 


"Though  omitted  by  our  most  eminent  musicians  in  1909  (who  found 
the  words  and  music  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  essentially  cogent 
at  the  close  of  Stanza  Three),  it  was  the  fourth-stanza  epilogue  of 
"Defence  of  Port  M'Henry"  that  fairly  had  brought  the  lines  of  Key's 
poea  in  juxtaposition  with  the  air  Paine  had  adapted  to  the  earliest 
of  such  ; ^oriotic  effusions  on  the  United  States  of  America.  The  chief 
want  of  coffi-dination  elsewhere,  particularly  in  the  dramatic  premise, 
lay  with  the  low  tonic, — a  musical  period, — at  the  close  of  lines  two, 
four  and  eight  01  Stanza  One;  lines  two  and  four  of  Stanza  Two;  and 
line  two  of  Stanza.  Three.  For  further  evidence  on  the  incompletion, 
read  reports  of  the  music  department  of  the  B.  E3  A.,  whose  committees 
met  in  Cleveland,  Denver,  Boston,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  from  1908 
to  1912  to  deliberate  on  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner".  Publishers  of 
that  strophical  song  generally  have  refused  to  adopt  Key's  later  ver- 
sions of  its  text,  adhering  to  modifications  of  the  1814  printed  pub- 
lications (which  did  not  agree  with  the  "original  manuscript")  like 
the  one  exploited  with  Taney's  letter  in  the  year  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  achieved  wider,  though  transient, 
popularity  when  it  received  the  encomium  of  Admiral  Dewey  just  as  we 
were  launching  upon  a  career  of  benevolent  imperialism.  Paradoxically, 
"Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean"  had  been  leading  the  field  of  our 
patriotic  songs  in  those  days. 

^ Especially  see  Hutton's  "Battle  of  the  Wabash"  (Philadelphia; 
1813),  an  "Anacreontic"  song  that  carried  forward  Key's  "wave .. .brave" 
end-rhymes  of  1805.  Likely  all-inclusive  "land"  and  "home"  also  had 
been  used  much  earlier. 


O,  Say,  Can  You  See! 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  rose  recently  beyond  Pyongyang,  the  captured* 
capital  of  North  Korea,  adding  another  picture  to  the  many  which 
have  illustrated  the  story  of  the  flag,  over  the  years,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Here  are  records  of  a  few  of  those  historic  flag-raisings. 


June  28,  1776:  Sgt.  William  Jasper 
defies  the  British  Fleet's  fire  to  fly 
the  rebel  flag  above  Fort  Moultrie. 


Apr.  27,  1805:  U.S.  Marines,  after 
bombarding  Derna,  Tripoli,  raise 
the  colors  above  the  pirate  town. 


IToseainxn's  MS.  Score 
OfU.  S.  Anthem  for  Sale 

A  revised  manuscript  score  of 
Arturo  Toscanini's  symphonic  ar- 
rangement of  "The  Star -Spangled 
Banner"  will  be  sold  at  auction  on 
Dec.  10  at  the  Parke  Bemet  Gal- 
leries, Inc.  980  Madison  Ave.,  for, 
the  benefit  of  the  Friends  Fund' 
campaign  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphonic Society,  fi.  i. 

The  arrangement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Toscanini  in  1943  and  his  first 
manuscript  score  was  sold  that 
year  at  a  war  bond  rally  at  Car-| 
negie  Hall.  William  T.  Crant,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  bought  $1,000,000| 
in  bonds  and  received  the  manu- 
script, which  is  now  on  exhibition! 
at  the  William  Rock  hill  Nelson  j 
Gallery  of  Art  and  Atkins  Museum 
at  Kansas  City.//.j3^xYa*|. 

The  manuscript  to  be  sold  on 
Dec.  10  was  written  last  year  and 
shows  minor  changes  in  musical 
phrasing  and  alteration  of  a  few 
notes  by  Mr.  Toscanini.  It  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  Parke-Bernet's 
from  Nov.  29  until  the  date  of  sale. 


July  1,  1898:  Rough  Riders  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  plant  the 
flag  in  the  assault  on  San  Juan  Hill. 


Dec.  17,  1918:  After  World  War  1, 
the  U.  S.  flag  flew  over  the  fort 
of   Ehenbreitstein   on   the  Rhine. 


Star  Spangled  Banner 
by 

Francis  Scott  Key 

Facsimile  of  the  poem  penned  by  Francis  Scott  Key  as  he  was 
witnessing  the  English  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  preparatory  to  the 
British  attack  on  Baltimore  on  the  night  of  September  13-14,  1814. 
Words  were  set  to  the  tune,  The  Anacreontic  Song  also  known  as  "To 
Anacreon  in  Heaven." 


Feb.  25,  1945:  The  spectacular 
flag-raising  on  Mount  Suribachi, 
Iwo  Jima  Island,  in  World  War  II. 


Oct.  20,  1950:  U.  S.  paratroopers 
lift  the  flag  in  pinning  down  the 
North  Korean  forces  in  Pyongyang. 


THE    NEW    YORK  TIMES 


Our  National  Anthem  . . . 

The  comprehensive  text  that  had  surpassed  classical 
prototypes  in  scope — despite  the  latitude  of  argument- 
soon  deserved  a  more  adequate,  related  musical  setting. 

4  'Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry"  not  only  was  unconfined  by  such  uniformity 
ns  had  characterized  earlier  patriotic  poems*  for  the  Anacreontic  tune, 
but  its  interesting  diversification  did  occur  — in  the  closing  age  of  exclu- 
sive thematic  treatment  of  the  strophical  form — with  the  proximate  birth 
of  dramatic  song!  (In  1815,  Key,  the  translator  and  published  poet,  was 
twice  the  age  of  the  youthful  composer,  Schubert.) 

*  This  1814  contribution— still  unresolved  by  1842  and  largely  recessive  in  cast  since  1857 
neither  paid  tribute  to  Plattsburg(h)  nor  made  provision  for  the  New  Orleans  victory 
llat  confirmed  American  retention  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Acquisition  of  the  mid- 
continent  in  1803  created  a  supreme  challenge  to  every  songwriter  of  that  day,  on  the 
,theme  of  our  "star-spangled"  flag.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Key's  "When  the  warrior 
returns  ..."  (1805)  and  Hutton's  "Battle  of  the  Wabash"  (1813)  used  this  term  and 
concluding  "wave  .  .  .  -brave"  rhymes,  indicative  of  a  currency  of  ideas  through  the 
medium  of  the  supposedly  impregnable  music  whose  formalism  since  1814  has  undergone 
much  attrition.  Firth  and  Hall's  noble  edition  of  the  1830's  adhered  to  the  slightly  modi- 
fied yet  ganglionic  tune  that  had  been  adapted  to  the  promising  text  and  rested  this  up- 
on a  colorful  harmony  structure  divorced  from  the  contrapuntal  mode.  But  such  early 
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by  Carr  (1815)  and  others  to  1918.' 
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Employing  the  Dramatic  Premise  of 
THE  1814  TEXTUAL  SOURCE 


(Not  a  strophicaUy  produced  version  of  the  words  and  music  which,—  in  their  pristine  state,—  were  organized 
as  elements  of  the  song  titled  "Adams  and  Liberty"  (Paine;  1798).  (b)  Thereafter,  popularity  of  the  "Anac- 
reontic" air  gave  rise  to  countless  textual  modifications  on  American  themes  which  led  up  to  the  one  exploited 
as  "Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry"  (1814).  The  latter  version  of  words  compounded  on  the  "Adams  and  Liberty 
text  was  persistently  attributed  to  "B.  Key"  by  the  Carrs,  Baltimore  music  publishers,  from  1815  onward.  They 
inaugurated  the  melodic  attrition  which  continued  well  into  the  Twentieth  Century.  But  the  altered  drafts  of 
this  version  that  were  indited  in  the  1840's  bore  the  signature  of  "F.  S.  Key",  who  here  is  credited  with  these  as 
well  as  chief  authorship  of  the  unsigned  and  undated  "Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry"  modification  of  Paine  s  song.) 


effort  to  so  reconcile  the  composite  song  with  expressionism  without  regard  to  exclama- 
tory terms  and  other  exacting  variants  in  the  four  stanzas  hardly  satisfied  the  condi- 


Euripides:  the  Medea 

Portion  of  the  Chorus 

Lo,  Wihere  the  bless'd  Cecropian  race, 

Through  many  a  rolling  age  renown'd, 
Who  from  the  gods  their  lineage  .trace, 

And  hheir  unconquer'd  sacred  ground, 
Nurtured  in  wisdom's  noblest  lore, 
The  purest  air  delighted  breathe 
The  clearest  skies  beneath, 
Where,  as  they  say,  in  times  of  yore 
The  muses  from  Pieria's  chaste  retreat  # 
Planted  their  loved  Harmonia's  golden  seat.  [ — ] 

And  where  Cephisus  througih  the  vale 

Labors  his  beauteous-winding  way, 
As  Venus  drew  the  freshing  gale, 

She  bade  hhe  gladsome  Zephyrs  play, 
And  wave  their  light  wings  o'er  the  land: 
Then  as  the  roseate  wreath  she  twined, 

Her  fragrant  locks  to  bind, 
She  sent  her  sons,  a  decent  band. 
Near  Wisdom's  hallow'd  seat  to  hold  their  place, 
And  breathe  on  virtue  their  divinest  grace. 

—an  English  translation  by  R.  Potter,  (1721-1804). 


0  say, —    shall    we    see,    with    the    dawn's    glad'ning  hour, 

What     so     proudly     we      pledg'd      at      the     twilight's     last  gleaming; 

Those     borne     stars     whose     broad      stripes,     on     that     westerly  tow'r, 
O'er     the     harbor 's     ordeal     were      so      gallantly  streaming? 

For     the     rockets'     fell     glar  e, —     the     bombs     rending     the     ai  r, — 
Gave     us    proof,     till     the     calm,     that     our     flag     was     still  there; 


Thro'  the  gloom  of  our  vigil,  what  bodings  arrive: 
May     our    wavering    hope    till     the    morning  survive. 


Breaking     da  y, —     now     is     seen,     past    the     foe     on     the  deep, 

The     wide     shoal     in     repose     where     the     mists     are  retiring; 

What     was     that! —     doth     the     breeze,     now     a     northerly  sweep, 
Bid      our     fortunate     glass     to     the     clouds     thus  inquiring? 

Hath     a     fugitive     gleam     so     enkindl'd     our  dream? — 
Stay     your     anxious     reflection:     what     floats     o'er     the  stream? 

Tis     that     star-spangled     banner! —     and     fair     doth     it  stand 
In     the     cause     of     the     free     for     the     peace     of     our  land. 

PAINE -KEY-KENT 


tioned  public  ear.  (Although  the  Act  of  1931  did  not  specify  any  particular  draft  of  the 
words  or  musical  adaptation.  Congress  is  sole  arbiter  of  our  anthem's  eventual  form.) 


Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry 

First  Part  of  the  Text 
(Introductory  title  abandoned,  1815,  in  favor  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner.") 
THE  KEIM  AUTOGRAPH 

O  say!  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light 

What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming. 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  clouds  of  the  fight. 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch'd  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare— the  bomb  bursting  in  air  [,] 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there! 
O  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? — 

On  that  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
W.hat  is  that,  which  the  breeze,  o'e.-  .the  towering  steep 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  ihalf  discloses? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam — of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  in  the  stream, 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner— O  long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

—as  modified.  1842,  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  (1779-1843). 


A  REVIEW  AND  A  PREVIEW 

Integrated  characteristics  which  identify  this  as  an  independent,-  and  largely  original,-  comporttan 
were  evolved  in  recognition  of  1)  Schubert's  epochal  gift  to  ultimate  development  of  the  ^;c°^d 
slg  and  2)  diverse  lyrical  patterns  that  conform  to  a  single  stanzaic  mould  m  the  designated  (though 
not  defined)  National  Anthem  in  its  textual  entirety.  Waning  prestige  of  the  music  and  words,  with  part.cu- 
^  neglect  of  cogent  Stanza  Two,  had  incited  further  examination  of  the  reputably  great  hymn  Se paration 
of  and  devotion  to,  the  first  half  of  that  long  favored  version  of.  Fame's  "Adams  and  Liberty  - ^  musi- 
cally outmoded  (c)  in  the  hour  of  its  introduction,-  did  not  firstly  proceed  from  the  stabuized  (though 
little  realized)  aversion  of  its  protective  text.  For  it  was  found  that  the  opening  two  stanzas  of  The  Star 
Spangled banner".-  a  sharply  clef t  segment  of  dramatic  lines,-  had  been  originally  unsui  ed  to  the ,  buoy- 
ant -  somewhere  placid,-  fundamental  air.  As  part  of  that  strophical  song,  which  was  rarely  (if  eve.  now) 
used  in  fTthese  stanzas  offered  tie  best  measure  of  lyrical  appeal  for  development;-  though  engaging 
Td  slaTnuig  facets  of  the  situation  delineated  in  that  structure  had  baffled  a  logical  portrayal  by  artis  s 
ttLJ  the  years.  (Furthermore,  it  was  realized  that  the  long  exhilarating  refrain  common  tc .  all,-  Oer 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave!",-  came  to  hold  but  one  meaning  after  the  ttde  of  We.tr 
dement  had  ebted.)  Adhering  largely  to  the  linear  pattern  of  these  stanzas,  opportunity  was  seized  for 
noricll  anfstebiilzed  reduction  of  the  exhibitionist  and  ganglionic  melody's  excess^  and  long  cntidzed 
a  logical  and  steDiuzea  re  hi  h  characterize  these  most  related  two  of  all  four  stanzas, 

TJyTe^r^Tr^or ^"o^nsidtredT,  never  evoked  much  of  the  concurring  ."Anacreontic"  veincle. 
No^  had  these  LTwarranted  the  provided  low  tonic  at  their  close.  The  counterpart  in  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
Nor  had  these  lines  warrant         y  eight-measure  introduction  expounds  the  patriotic  con 

ner"  .s  '^if^B^^0^^J^rp^t^  chord,  which  had  proved  more  tractable  than 

textually-strenuous  version '  ^^^^f^^^^hed.  Hence  this  comprehensive  development,  that 


Diversification  that  characterized  the  less  complementary  third  and  fourth  stanzas  of  the  "Defence  of  Fort 
M'Henry"  version,  contrarily,  fairly  suited  "Anacreontic"  setting  per  se  when  viewed  with  casual  discrimina- 
tion, (d)  But  these,  with  most  of  their  lines  reasonably  adapted  to  the  borrowed  music,  likely  were  constructed 
after  the  two  quotations  embodied  in  the  Burlington,  Vermont,  press  account  of  the  epochal  land-and-naval 

victory,  on  Burgoyne's  fateful  route  during  the  Revolution, —  at  Plattsburg  on  Lake  Champlain.  (Sunday, 

September  11th.)  Though  supporting  stanzas  as  we  have  come  to  know  them,  they  might  have  been  the  first 
to  occasion  the  extravagant  use  of  printer's  type  at  Baltimore  while  deriving  their  inspiration  and  strength 
from  the  classic  tidings.  Potter's  translation  of  the  chorus  on  Athens  in  the  Euripidean  tragedy,  "Medea", 
might  have  conditioned  beforehand  "O  say",  "whose  broad  stripes"  and  "o'er  the  land  of  the  free"; —  and  now 
provided  that  continuing,  ambiguously  alluding  departure,  "And  where. . .?".  (e)  But  any  part  of  this  termi- 
nology occurring  in  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  somewhat  incidental  to  its  underlying  textual  theme,—  "Our 
flag  is  there", —  that  firstly  is  owed  the  poem  so  titled  that  had  been  written  by  an  American  naval  officer  in 
1812:  not  its  1814  counterpart  embodied  in  the  strophical  song  whose  textual  borrowing  from  earlier  and 
contemporary  sources  was  so  heavy,  (f)  Perhaps  something  was  owed  the  Baltimore  press  and  bar  (g)  as  well 
for  collaboration  on  the  text  which  was,  primarily,  a  panegyric  on  that  city  and  its  environs,  (h)  Appearing 
directly  beneath  the  masthead  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot  and  Evening  Advertiser  (September  20th)  without 
signature,  it  ran  beside  the  telling  dispatch  of  General  Macomb.  Though  the  Baltimore  American  also  resumed 
publication  that  day,  it  did  not  get  to  print  "Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry"  until  September  21st;  and  then  with 
concurring  and  adjacent, —  though  strangely  anachronic, —  comment  on  Plattsburg.  The  text  likely  had  been 
collated  between  September  18th  and  19th,  and  not  before.  The  two  pertinent  themes  that  had  appeared  in  the 
September  13th  Burlington  account  titled  "Glorious  Intelligence"  ran: 

"The  soil  of  freedom. .  .shall  not  be  polluted  with  impunity"  and  "To  the  interposition  of  heaven,  be  ascribed 
our  glorious  victory".  (Cf.  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  of  "Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry".) 

Elsewhere  on  that  page  of  The  Patriot,  the  editors  noted  that  the  tidings  from  the  north  were  being  carried  as 
a  matter  of  record  and  "not  as  news".  The  excess  of  praise  extended  by  "Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry"  reflected 
General  Smith's  general  orders  dated  September  19th.  Quoting  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  Colonel  Skinner  in  his 
account  of  1849  credited  Commodore  Rodgers, —  who  had  caused  a  line  of  old  ships  to  be  sunk  across  the  upper 
channel  of  the  Patapsco  river,—  as  the  saviour  of  the  Maryland  city,  (i)  (Cited  by  Weybright  in  his  book  of 


1935,  Scharf,  in  his  "Chronicles  of  Baltimore",  told  of  a  gamecock  at  Fort  McHenry  that  crowed  defiance  to 
the  British.  A  similar  incident  occurred  two  days  earlier  on  Lake  Champlain  when  the  powerful  Confiance  fired 
on  Commodore  Macdonough's  flagship,  the  Saratoga.) 

Before  "Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry"  saw  printer's  type  and  some  time  prior  to  Key's  1805  "Anacreontic"  text 
that  followed  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (1803),  the  socially  favored  and  urbane  lawyer-poet  perceived  the  rising 
star  of  his  avocation  through  the  vista  of  the  Cumberland  Gap.  How  assiduously  he  brought  both  his  collegiate 
training  and  poetic  talent  to  bear  upon  it  is  now  well  known.  The  long  standing  fiction  of  a  single  boyish  and 
spontaneous  effort  has  been  effectually  dispelled.  In  enlightened  quarters  of  this  mature  Nation,  the  much 
transferred  "wave. .  .brave"  theme  has  become  as  passe  as  spread-eagle  oratory.  The  musical-textual  slack  in 
'The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  never  more  than  slightly  taken  up.  Stanza  Four  was  uniformly  used  up  to 
1909  and  it  again  serves  in  the  stead  of  Stanza  Three.  The  latter  stanza  often  was  abandoned  beginning  with 
the  year  of  Key's  death  (1843).  Though  the  text  thus  waa  rid  of  "foul  footstep's  pollution"  and  the  provided 
faulty  rhyme  yet  at  the  same  time  "the  battle's  confusion"  and  "terror  of  flight"  were  lost  to  the  argument  of 
the  abridged  texts.  (All  three  terms  were  indigenous  to  Plattsburg  and  not  to  Baltimore.)  Efforts  to  relate  the 
first  and  fourth  stanzas,  or,  recently,  to  eliminate  all  but  Stanza  Four,  did  not  prove  satisfying. 

In  early  decades  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  when  the  awareness  of  Plattsburg's  role  had  not  been  erased 
from  the  public  consciousness,  the  contention  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  must  have  been  ever  on  the  de- 
fensive (Though  the  song  was  frequently  published  during  the  war  of  the  Sixties,  yet  it  was  then  but  little  used 
even  with  Holmes'  fifth  stanza  or  as  the  "New  Star  Spangled  Banner"  of  1861.)  An  interesting  parallel  of  the 
Plattsburg  contribution's  fate  can  be  read  in  the  current  estimate  of  Thomas  Paine,  "America's  godfather  ,  for 
in  1798  when  Robert  Treat  Paine  brought  out  "Adams  and  Liberty",  the  author  was  proud  to  be  better  known 
as  "Thomas  Paine  MA"  That  he  should  have  preferred  to  be  a  namesake  of  the  patriot  pamphleteer  rather 
than  as  the  identically  named  descendant  of  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  those  years,  in- 
dicates clearly  the  manner  by  which  American  history  sometimes  has  been  distorted  in  order  to  belittle  or  else 
to  overly  praise.  The  limiting  text  of  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  consonant  with  our  fortunes  at  Plattsburg. 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  not.  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  exalts  the  generic  Stars  and  Stripes  and  achieves 
this  end  without  resort  to  a  verbal  transition  as  made  by  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner".  It  is  true  that  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  utilizes  some  of  the  acclaim  which  accrued  to  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  over  the  years. 


But  that  renown  usually  was  acquired  by  sporadic  exploitation  of  the  incongruous  and  unsettled  song  for 
other  primary  ends.  (The  logs  of  the  British  frigates  that  visited  the  Patapsco  river  during  the  diversionist 
movement  against  Commodore  Barney's  flotilla  indicated  squally  weather  on  the  morning  of  September  14th. 
Hence  allusion  to  the  sun  in  Key's  recital  of  his  experience  with  the  enemy  was  quite  poetical.  And  were  there 
"Anacreontic"  poets  among  the  men  and  tender  youths  who  so  signally  frustrated  the  purpose  of  haughty  Pre- 
vost's  occupying  fleet  and  host  of  Wellington's  "Invincibles"  at  Plattsburg,  their  advantages  were  largely  ru- 
ral. ( j)  None  assumed  that  the  war  was  practically  over  in  mid-September  of  1814,  and  that  our  retention  of 
Louisiana  had  been  then  assured.  No  heroic  defender  of  Plattsburg  presumed  to  speak  for  the  Nation  at  large.) 

Key's  euphonious  appellation  which  provides  the  present  title  of  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  likely  was  evolved 
from  Paine's  "starry  standard".  Now  ranking  with  "Old  Glory",  "the  Stars  and  Stripes"  and  "the  Red,  White 
and  Blue",  its  popularity  promises  to  endure.  However,  in  1861,  Holmes  proposed  "star-flowering  banner"  as 
a  means  of  connoting  our  flag's  principal  field  as  "star-spangled  banner"  does  not.  Tentative  use  of  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner"  without  qualifying  "The"  frankly  titles  this  hymn  in  its  indebtedness  to  the  "Anacreontic"  well- 
spring.  At  this  advanced  stage  from  the  myths  of  the  deep  and  nebulous  origins  of  the  "Defence  of  Fort 
M'Henry"  version  of  Paine's  strophical  song,  potentialities  of  a  significant  phase  of  our  musical  literature  are 
now  given  release  by  this  feasible  development,  which  concedes  the  Plattsburg  contribution  as  well  as  re- 
capturing the  opportunity  that  was  provided  by  Schubert's  introduction  of  "the  dramatic  song".  —  H.  J.  Kent. 


(a)  Substantially  the  later  "Service  Version"  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  that  was  sponsored  by  a  Committee  of  Twelve.  Peter 
W.  Dykema,  whose  University  of  Wisconsin  address  was  utilized  therewith,  was  chairman  of  the  Committee.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Society's  editorial  board  that  brought  out  the  1918  copyright  Hence  any  "deliberations"  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  must 
have  been  brief  whereas  no  notice  of  an  assigned  copyright  was  given  in  a  profuse  footnote  to  the  "Service  Version"  which  has  stood 
these  many  years.  (Two  epochal  versions  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  were  published  by  Firth  and  Hall  (1832-9)  and  Atwill  (1843) 
that  marked  wide  departures  from  the  Carr-type  arrangement  and  reflected  in  limited  measure  the  influence  of  Romanticism. 

(b)  In  1797,  however,  the  Columbia  Songster  had  published  an  "Anacreontic"  song  for  American  sympathizers  with  republican  France 
that  likely  stimulated  the  native  efforts.  Paine's  "descended. .  .defended"  rhymes  suited  the  melodic  cadences  concluding  with  the  low 
tonic  whereas  Key's  "gleaming. .  .streaming"  and  some  others  of  the  1814  rhymes  did  mot.  Paine's  "slaves. .  .waves"  rhymes  conclud- 
ed all  six  of  the  "Adams  and  Liberty"  stanzas.  (In  the  characteristic  triple  rhymes  occurring  in  Stanza  Eight  we  find  Key's  later  "the 
deep".)  The  term  "defend"  concluded  all  six  stanzas  of  Paine's  other  "Anacreontic"  text  titled  "Sons  of  Columbia".  His  six-stanza 
text  titled  "Land  of  Love  and  Liberty",  for  an  air  other  than  the  "Anacreontic"  one,  contained  the  beautiful  fourth  stanza: 


( 


Where  the  Atlantic  surges  lave. 

Or  sea,  or  sea  the  human  eye  delights. 
There  may  thy  starry,  thy  starry  standard  wave. 

The  Constellation  of  thy  Rights! 

Be  thou  forever,  forever  great  and  free, 

The  land  of  love,  and  Liberty. 

Stanza  Two  of  this  poem,  especially,  appears  to  have  appealed  to  Smith  in  the  composition  of  his  New  England  text  that  is  various- 
ly known  as  "America"  (1832),  yielding  the  terms  "flowery  grove"  and  "lofty  mountains"  and  the  pattern  of  reiterated  words  as  well 
as  the  title  of  that  resourceful  text.  (Paradoxically,  we  were  about  to  realize  the  goals  of  Manifest  Destiny  when  the  song  appeared.) 

(c)  Note  the  heightened  final  cadence  and  -interpolated  accidentals  in  the  earliest  Carr  edition  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner". 

(d)  Though  omitted  by  our  most  eminent  musicians  in  1909  (who  found  the  words  and  music  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  essen- 
tially cogent  with  Stanza  Three),  it  was  the  fourth-stanza  epilogue  which  fairly  had  brought  the  1814  modification  of  "Adams  and  Lib- 
erty" Into  juxtaposition  with  the  air  Paine  adapted  to  the  earliest  known  of  such  effusions  on  the  United  States  of  America.  Chief 
want  of  coordination  elsewhere,  particularly  in  the  dramatic  premise  of  that  strophical  song,  lay  with  the  low  tonic, —  a  musical  per- 
iod( —  at  the  close  of  lines  two,  four  and  eight  of  Stanza  One;  at  the  close  of  lines  two  and  four  of  Stanza  Two;  and  at  the  close  of 
line  two  of  Stanza  Three.  For  other  evidence  of  its  incompletion,  read  reports  of  the  Music  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  whose  many 
committees  met  in  Cleveland,  Denver,  Boston,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  from  1908  to  1912  to  deliberate  on  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner". Publishers  of  the  incomplete  song  refused  to  adopt  Key's  later  versions  of  its  text,  rather  adhering  to  modification  of  the  1814 
printed  publications  (which  had  not  agreed  with  the  "original  manuscript")  like  the  one  exploited  with  the  Taney  letter  in  the  year 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  (It  is  seen  that  Key  never  substituted  "for"  for  "when"  in  Stanza  Four.)  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
achieved  a  wider,  though  transient,  popularity  when  it  received  the  encomium  of  Admiral  Dewey  just  as  we  had  embarked  upon  a 
career  of  benevolent  imperialism.  (Paradoxically,  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean"  had  been  leading  the  field  of  our  patriotic 
songs  in  those  days.  It  had  enjoyed  such  prominence  from  the  year  of  its  introduction  which  also  was  the  year  of  Key's  death.  The 
words,  by  Thomas  a'Becket,  evidenced  heavy  borrowing  both  from  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  Paine's  "Columbia"  texts.) 

(e)  In  Key's  titled  and  signed  autographs,  "that  band"  (1814)  became  "that  host"  (1840);  "the  foes"  (ca.  1842);  and  then  "the  foe",— 
an  individual—  (1842).  A  sharp  cleavage  between  textual  halves  of  "Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry"  was  denoted  by  archaic  "doth"  and 
"hath"  In  the  second  part  although  Key  did  substitute  "ye"  for  "you"  in  the  opening  line  of  his  autograph  dated  October  21,  1840.  K 
is  seen  that  Stanza  Four  celebrated  American  victory  prematurely.  Such  was  the  impact  of  the  Plattsburg  tidings  which  reached  the 
Chesapeake  area  on  September  15th,—  the  very  day  Key  returned  to  shore.  (Preliminary  drafts  of  "Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry"  that 
probably  were  composed  in  type  might  have  begun:  "O  where  is  that  band. After  the  foregoing  two  stanzas  had  taken  shape, 
the  priceless  song  ingredient  of  dramatic  incident  likely  was  added  and  the  whole  text  recast.  Beginning  "O"  probably  was  trans- 
ferred to  Stanza  One  while  displacing  "And"  was  used  to  open  Stanza  Three.  With  so  many  available  poetic  terms  to  command  from 
his  wide  study  of  patriotlo  literature,  Key's  choice  of  Potter's  (i.  e  Euripides')  poem  was  literally  dictated  by  enlargement  upon  the 


— zr-r=-^^7r~"r:  = = ~  ~  "=■' = —  "- 

^    ,   ,  r»„..r  Rrooks  Taney  who  was  a  political  henchman  of  Andrew  Jackson's.  Somet.me  after 

<g>  Keys  surviving  brother-rn-law  was  Roger  Brook  .  Taney,  p  Court  whe„  he  auooeeded  Marshall  as 

the  latter",  election  to  the  presidency,  Taney  was  appointed  to  the  3»te*      '     bliBhea  a  home  for  his  family  in  Washing- 

Chief  Justice.  Having  enjoyed  the  ~^^h\^^aTZre Z^'^^To'  Fort  M-Henry"  to  the  thought  pro- 
ton and  so  entered  the  public  service.  (What  Key  and  the  Bait more  press >  ™  ™J  anclent  r^^,,, 

Come!  to  thine  own  heroic  throng, 
That  stalk,  with  liberty  along, 
And  give  a  new  Key  to  thy  song, 
Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

,   r..   .    iv.         T^rf  Yet"-  the  ooetlcally  industrious  Randall  turned  from  "dashing  May"  and  the  Tidewater  cav- 
In  his  "There's  Life  In  the  Old  Land  Yet^   the  P°*><=«"» and  ^  Baltlmore  press  had  s0  ably  extol- 

ling  how  Chief  Justice  Taney  had  asserted  his  rights ,  ,n ^ the  faunl '  %'™e°  not  outlive.  Like  "Defence  of  Fort  M'Henry". 

S^^^r^ri^^^S^  <C,  the  many  accounts  of  the  "Marseillaise,, 
(h)  Over  his  signature,  so  far  aa  we  know,  F.  S.  Key  never  alluded  to  the  attack  on  Baltimore  aa  "the  perllou.  fight". 

.  . .  t  t  i  *t**A  of  oTiw  ttmA  hat-ween  1814  and  1840  aa  Key's  means  of  acquainting  himself 
(1)  The  "original  manuscript"  might  have  been ^°^^^tm  nor  date  „ke  his  autographs  of  the  IMIrc 
with  the  full  words  as  "^^^gtSX*^?^  Key'st™  to  make  the  text  wholly  his  own  while  recon- 
^^^  S"^LZ  ^Zd  The  otherwise  Inexplicable  Mahar  copy  was  indited  shortly  before  his  death 
■  Sir  George  Prevost  then  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  1814  British  expedition,-  hkely •  "the  foe 
of  to  M^r  co^-  wa.  subsequently  tried  by  court  martial  for  his  costly  disaster  at,  and  precipitous  retreat  from,  Plattsburg. 

Words  and  music  copyrighted,  1948,  by  H.  J.  Kent,  Wautoma,  Wisconsin.  (Class  E  unpub  143916) 
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The  Anthem  Nobody 
Ever  Tries  to  Sing 

It's  too  late  to  do  much  of  anythin 
about  it,  and  it  will  probably  enrage  some 
people,  but  I  was  fooling  around  with  the 
words  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  the 
other  day— the  first  time  I'd  ever  actually 
studied  them— and  I  made  the  horrid  dis- 
covery that  he  words  to  our  national  an- 
them in  the  cold  light  of  analysis  an- 
every  bit  as  mediocre  as  the  tune  itsel' 
And  that  is  going  some. 

I've  always  suspecled  there  must  1 
something  wrong  with  our  national  ar  i 
them,  aside  from  the  musical  and  vocai 
impossibilities  of  it,  for  the  fact  is  that 
no  one  ever  attempts  to  sing  it.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  source  of  acute  discomfort  to  me, 
and  I  know  to  most  of  us,  thai  when  the 
'anthem  is  performed  before  a  baseball 
game,  a  theatrical  event,  a  fist  fight,  a 
concert  or  anything  else,  only  a  ridicu- 
lous and  embarrassed  handful  ever  sing  it, 
even  if  there  is  a  song  leader  to  whip  up 
enthusiasm,  in  a  singularly  faint-hearted 
and  unconvincing  way.  You  just  cannot 
whip  up  enthusiasm  for  a  song»that,  as  a 
song,  is  entirely  clumsy  and  that  has 
lyrics  nobody  really  understands,  let-alone 

That  the  music  to  the  anthem  is 
clumsy  and  unsingable  for  the  average 
man  or  woman  is  implicit  in  the  fact  it 
requires  the  negotiation  of  a  musical 
compass  of  the  12th,  which  is  to  say  if  you 
begin  on  the  F  above  middle  C  on  the 
piano  (as  you  have  to  in  the  official  key 
of  B  flat),  you  have  to  go  down  to  1 
flat  below  middle  C  (which  few  sopn 
can  hit)  to  the  F  12  tones  above  it  (which 
few  untrained  sopranos  can  bit,  either). 
Since  very  few  people  can  harmonize 
without  preparation  or  training,  the  i 
tenors  and  basses  have  to  sing  alo! 
unison — and  they  can't  make  i 
either.  Yet  the  first  law  of  the  po] 
melody  is  that  it.  be  confined  within 
octave  of  eight  tones,  which  is  the  "whis- 
tle-able" tune. 

Needs  Good  Pianist 

Combined  with  this  awkward  melodic 
Imp  is  a  peculiarly  uninfectious  rhythmic 
beat  of  no  flowing  movement  filled  with 
irregular  pulsations  that  are  no  less  than 
tiresome.  And  on  top  of  all  this,  ft  takes 
a  pretty  good  pianist  to  play  the  standard 
accompaniment.  It  isn't  exactly  compli- 
cated in  the  overall  picture  of  piano  mu- 
sic, but  it  is,  infinitely  harder  to  piay  than, 
for  instance,  "America"  or  even  "God 
Bless  America."  Finally,  if  pedigree  is 
taken  into  account,  the  tune  itself  is  a 
vulgar  English  tune  associated  wjlh  words 
extolling  the  virtues  of  drunkenness,  and 
is  no  more  characteristic  of  American 
Inlk  melody  than   "Ach  du  lieber  AugUS 

tine')  which  ai  least:  has  the  redeemin 
quality  of  being  comic. 

But  the  words!  I  never  really  ha  J 
any  idea  what  they  were  all  about  until 
the  other  day,  since  up  to  then  I  had 
merely  mouthed  them  in  common  with 
everyone  else,  never  bothering  to  think 
what  they  were  saying.  The  first  stanza, 
on  close  examination,  is  merely  the  sort 
of  patriotic  emotion  that  might  be  ut- 
tered by  anyone  overcome,  as  Francis 
Scott  Key  was,  by  the  sudden  realization 
that  his  countrymen  were  resolutely  and 


j»uccessiuuy  standing  on  the  enemy, 
is  valid  enough,  but  how  about  the  re- 
maining stanzas? 

Not  one  American  in  one  million,  could 
recite  the  second  stanza  and  not  one  in 
ten  million  could  recite  the  third,  which 
is  all  for  the  best,  and  entirely  under- 
standable. They  are  both  unmemorizable 
and  un-understandable,  and  richly  deserve 
their  fate  as  the  lost  mates  to  an  open- 
ing stanza  that  everyone  knows  hut  no 
one  comprehends  save  as  a  vague  tribute 
to  a  dauntless  flag.  But  what  do  they 
really  mean?  And  how  it  was  all  ever 
read  into  law  as  our  official  anthem  only 
as  recently  as  1931  I  am  totally  at  a  loss 
in  understand,  saVfi  that  the  musical  and 
literary  capacities  of  our  congresses  have 
he^n,  At  all  timet,  n[  the  most  abysi&allj 
low  levels. 


Opera  Out  of  Step 


So  low.  indeed,  that  although  Congress 
made  it  illegal  to  tamper  with  or  quote 
the  national  anthem  out  of  context,  Puc- 
cini not  only  tampered  with  it  out  of  con- 
text  in  "Madame  Butterfly"  in  1910—21 
years  before  Congress  passed  the  law — 
but  the  Metropolitan  Opera  has  been 
presenting  it,  as  Puccini  wrote  it  ever 
since — and  Congress  has  yet  to  awaken 
to  the  fact.  Let  us  hope  it  doesn't  too. 
because  it  would  be  just  like  some  musical 
McCarthy  to  make  something  of  it. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  propose  a  new 
national  anthem,  but  I  certainly  suggest 
a  closer  scrutiny  of  Katherine  Lee  Bates' 
"America  the  Beautiful."  The  music, 
traditional  but  far  more  American  than 
"The  Star  Spangler  Banner,"  is  not  dis- 
tinguished but  it  has  a  simple  and  emi- 
nently singable  beauty  and  dignity  of  its 
own.  Most  of  all,  its  words  more  exactly 
convey  our  national  aspirations.  We  rec- 
ognize the  patriotic  fervor  and  emotion 
of  "our  flag  was  still  there,"  but  how 
much  more  we  hope  for  that  "brother- 
hood from  sea  to  shining  sea;"  how  ttljch 
'  more  we  hope  for  that  "liberty  in  law," 
and  how  much  more  we  long  for  alabas- 
ter cities  "undimmed  by  human  tears.." 

if  we  can  achieve  these  things,  vie 
know  our  flag  will  still  he  there — and  a 
singable  song,  comprehensible  sonc.  an'1 
a  trulv  beloved  song,  could  help  hasten 
that  day.    J    < 


Our  Anthem  Inspired 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

How  a  man— who  otherwise 
writes  top-flight  musical  criti- 
cism—could prefer  the  utterly 
insipid  monotony,  in  rythmic 
structure,  of  America  the  Beau- 
tiful to  the  onomatopoeic  inspir- 
ation of,  for  instance,  Bombs 
Bursting  in  Air  is  hp\ond  us. 

PAUL  NEWTON 

So.  Boston 
PS  .  .  .  and* let's  leave  God 
Bless     America     with  Kate 
Smith,  shall  we? 


mith,  shall  we? 

p}  f/}fJO 


Teacher  Approves 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  am  a  retired  teacher,  as  of 
this  June,  and  have  suffered 
these  many  years  with  the  rev- 
ered "Star  Spangled  Banner." 
Of  course,  you  know  as  I  do, 
that  it  was  written  on  and  for 
an  occasion  and  that  probably 
Key  never  meant  it  to  be  a 
national  anthem.  It  surely  has 
no  significance  for  youth  (nor 
adults)  of  today,  nor  the  gen- 
eral inspirational  character  for 
a'  national  anthem. 

Won't  you  do  what  vou  can 
to  push  "America  the  Beauti- 
ful" as  a  substitute? 

M.  ANTHONY 

Lynn. 


SHOULD  'THE  STAR 
SPANGLED  BANNER'  GO? 

The  National  Dirge      Everyone  Knows  Anthem 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:      To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

.  .  .  How  any  sane  lawyers  Startling  and  without  reason 
could  select  that  monstrosity  was  Rudolph  Elie's  vicious  and 
as  the  national  anthem  is  as  inept  criticism  of  our  national 
unaccountable  as  the  selection  anthem.  Furthermore,  most  o£ 
of  Communism  -by  frustrated  his  statements  are  not  true. 
Christians.  .  ,  ,  T*7*>3  There  is  nothing  vitally  wrong 
One  important  reason  for  its  with  the  Star  Spangled  Banner; 
repulsiveness  is  that  it  is  a  but  apparently  there  is  a  great 
dirge.  The  time,  the  musical  deal  wrong  with  Rudolph  Elie. 
notes  and  their  effect  upon  the  Perhaps  he  is  so  young  and  un- 
ears  is  the  sounds  of  a  funeral  lettered  that  he  has  failed  to 
march,  a  dismal  impression  that  absorb  the  historical  significance 
is  consistent  with  removing  hats  of  the  words  of  Francis  Scott 
and  bowing  heads  but  not  with  Key.  Perhaps  the  broader 
joyous  America  the  Beautiful  meaning  of  the  line  "Our  flag 
nor  with  God  Bless  America.  is  still  there."  has  never  oc- 
For  a  long  time,  we  prospered  curred  to  him.  Thank  God,  our 
and  grew  great  with  Yankee  flag  is  always  there. 
Doodle,  America,  the  Battle  Where  I  came  from,  every- 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,  the  Red,  body  can  sing  the  Star  Span- 
White  and  Blue,  and  Columbia,  gled  Banner,  lustily  or  har- 
We  went  from  the  bottom  to  moniously,  as  occasion  de- 
top  on  those  simple  ditties.  No  mands.  If  "Nobody"  referred 
sooner  had  we  become  great  to  at  the  head  of  his  column, 
than  Washington  spendthrifts  doesn't  know  the  song,  he'd 
picked  a  dirge  as  our  musical  better  learn  it  and  sing  it.  .  .  . 
flag  waver.    Why?  .  .  .  The  national  anthem  should 

FRANK  S.  WOOD      not  be  simple.    It  should  not  I 
Winthrop,  Me.  be  a  school  song,  nor  should  it  / 

 ■  be  a  Sunday  School  hymn. 

■  ...  If  you  can  write  a  better 
one,  Mr.  Elie,  by  all  means  do 
it;  but  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, I  beg  you  to  consider  well 
before  you  continue  your  at- 
tack on  anything  as  dearly 
loved  and  as  sacred  as  our  na- 
tional anthem,  The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner. 

G.  S.  DUNBAR 

Boston. 

Waiting  for  the  Blast 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  have  been  waiting  for 
someone  to  blast  the  words  and 
music  to  our  so-called  national 
anthem—that  really  isn't  na- 
tional at  all,  since  only  a  few 
know  the  words  and  fewer  the 
tune  and  can  sing  it. 

Isn't  it  almost  subversive  to 
keep  under  wraps  something 
thai  could  really  inspire  our  peo- 
ple to  develop  the  all  too  bash- 
ful and  undeveloped  seed  of 
patriotism  and  love  for  coun-. 
try  that  lies  stifling  within  most 
Americans?  Look  what  God 
Save  the  King  docs  for  the 
Briton,  and  Le  Marsellaise  does 
/  for  the  Frenchman.  And  I . 
could  name  more.  1 

Since  America  has  the  same 
tune  as  God  Save  the  King, 
let's  pass  it  by.  America,  the 
Beautiful  has  long  been  my  first 
love.  God  Bless  America- 
corny  and  sentimental,  but  so 
what?  Everyone  seems  to  know 
and  like  to  sing  it. 

MRS.  JOHN  DOLE  [ 

Boston. 

Absolutely  Right 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Mr.  Eiie  is  absolutely  right 
about  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." "America  the  Beautiful" 
would  be  much  better  in  every 
respect  as  our  national  anthem. 
JOHN  L.  DINSMORE 
Greenfield. 
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The  manuscript  reproduced  for  the  first 
time  in  color  on  the  opposite  page  is 
one  of  America's  most  precious  treasures. 
It  is  the  original  draft  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  which  Francis  Scott 
Key  conceived  on  a  ship's  deck  during 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry. 

The  first  shot  from  the  English  fleet  was 
fired  at  14  minutes  before  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  September  13,  1814.  In  "the 
dawn's  early  light"  of  the  following  day, 
Key  wrote  these  now  immortal  words  to 
express  his  emotions  when  he  could  see 
with  his  own  eyes  that  the  assault  launched 
on  Baltimore  had  not  yet  succeeded. 

The  famous  document  was  recently 
acquired  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Soci- 
ety, in  Baltimore,  and  will  probably  be 
on  public  exhibition  by  November  1  in  a 
helium-protected  case. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  battle.  This 
Week  has  asked  me  to  help  in  bringing  its 1 
readers  a  reproduction  of  this  famous  docu- 
ment and  to  tell  the  story  of  the  stirring 
events  which  inspired  young  Mr.  Key,  a 
reluctant  prisoner-guest  of  the  British 
fleet,  to  write  the  words  which  were  to 
become  our  National  Anthem. 

Venture  in  Diplomacy 

Francis  Scott  Key  was  a  lawyer,  ama- 
teur poet  and  amateur  soldier.  He  was 
a  militia  officer,  lieutenant  of  a  swank 
society  outfit.  He  was  a  veteran  of  two 
brief  campaigns  against  British  marauders. 

His  predicament  at  the  shelling  of  Fort 
McHenry  was  the  result  of  an  eager  ven- 
ture he  undertook  —  into  diplomacy.  The 
British  army,  marching  back  to  its  ships 
after  burning  the  "presidential  palace" 
and  the  other  public  buildings  in  Washing- 
ton, had  dragged  "a  medical  practitioner 
called  Beanes"  out  of  bed  and  hustled  him 
away.  When  Key  heard  that  his  friend  Dr. 
Beanes  was  in  serious  trouble,  he  too  began 
to  hustle.  He  pried  official  orders  out  of  the 

chaos  of  Washington,  galloped  to  Balti- 
more, got  himself  a  schooner  and  took  a 
government  truce  agent  down  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  into  the  enemy  admiral's  cabin. 

He  wasn't  welcome  —  but  he  was  even 
less  welcome  to  leave  with  the  news  that 
the  British  expeditionary  force  was  on  the 
way  to  wipe  out  "that  sink  of  corruption, 
that  Sodom,  the  pirates'  nest"  known  as 
Baltimore.  Key  had  been  detained  on 
September  6.  On  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 13,  pacing  the  schooner's  deck  between  ■ 
the  bayonets  of  hostile  guards,  what  he| 
knew  was  terrifying. 

They  Beat  Napoleon 

An  army  of  Wellington's  veterans  had 
been  ashore  for  36  hours.  It  had  fought  a 
battle  yesterday  and  —  so  the  British  said 
—  had  won  it.  Key  could  not  help  but 
believe  them.  How  could  that  Baltimore 
militia  stand  up  to  the  crack  regiments 
that  had  defeated  Napoleon? 
The  first  British  mortar  shell  burst  in  a, 

hay  field  just  outside  Fort  McHenry,  which 
was  shaped  like  a  star  with  five  sharp 
points  and  lay  on  the  tip  of  a  long  thin 
finger  of  land  reaching  outward  past  the 
mouth  of  Baltimore  harbor.  High  above 
the  fort,  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
stirred  briefly.  Then  its  15  red  and  white 
stripes  drooped  again  and  curled  around 
the  staff.  U  was  an  enormous  flag,  30  feet 
in  the  hoist  and  42  feet  long.  The  breeze 
that  was  bringing  two  concentric  arcs  of 
British  warships  in  to  the  at- 
tack on  Fort  McHenry  was  not 
strong  enough  to  lift  the  dead 
weight  of  400  square  yards  of 
bunting.  Its  "broad  stripes" 
clung  sluggishly  to  the  staff. 


Young  Mr.  Key  was  hve 
miles  away.  At  that  distance, 
even  through  powerful 
glasses,  it  didn't  look  much 
like  a  battle  Aug.  It  looked 
more  like  a  stick  of  striped 
peppermint  candy. 

All  day.  all  night,  the  mortar 
shells  plunged  down  on  the  Fort.  Scream- 
ing flights  of  rockets  with  incendiary  war- 
heads reached  out  for  the  powder  maga- 
zine that  wasn't  bombproof,  for  the  am- 
munition in  the  open  batteries  and  for  the 
flimsy  Yankee  gunboats.  Under  cover  of 
darkness,  troops  in  landing  barges  tried  to 
storm  ashore. 

Two- thirds  of  the  most  powerful  fortress- 
battering  artillery  in  the  British  navy  had 
been  concentrated  to  destroy  McHenry. 
For  25  hours  mortar  vessels  and  the  world's 
only  high-seas  rocket  cruiser,  Erebus,  lay 
within  easy  range  and  used  the  brick-and- 

sod  fort  as  a  target.  At  long  intervals  a 
single  gun  replied,  as  futile  as  a  muttered 
oath.  Not  one  cannon  in  the  American 
batteries  could  reach  the  enemy's  ships  at 
their  own  chosen  range. 

All  that  day  of  September  13  Key  walked 
the  deck  and  all  that  night,  half  wild  with 
his  frustration  and  anxiety.  But  when  day- 
light showed  the  flag  still  flying  in  the 
smoke  above  McHenry,  he  pulled  a  letter 
from  his  pocket  and  began  to  write. 

He  did  not  conceive  his  poem 
as  a  song  of  victory  —  it  was  a 
song  of  confidence  and  courage 
in  the  midst  of  trouble.  For 
"the  dawn's  early  light"  did 
not  fall  upon*  a  scene  of  tri- 
umph. The  fort  still  shook  and 
smoldered,  and  the  widow's 
flag  flew  over  rolling  smoke 
and  blinding  flashes  of  the  shell 
bursts. 

Battering  Ram 

The  bombardment  thundered 
for  more  than  an  hour  after  Key  began  to 
write  on  the  morning  of  September  14. 

His  words  about  "the  shore  . . .  where 
the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  re- 
poses" were  not  based  on  poetic  license. 
As  the  Battle  of  Baltimore  roared  before 
his  eyes,  a  human  battering  ram  of  3,000 
men  was  massed  in  a  solid  column  to  break 
through  the  weakest  spot  in  the  American 
defenses.  The  assault  was  called  off  only 
when  it  became  obvious  that  both  the 
bombardment  of  McHenry  and  the  land- 
ing-barge attack  were  failing. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber 15  —  a  day  and  a  half  after 
Key  had  written  his  poem  — 
before  the  American  commander 
knew  that  the  invading  army  had 
given  up  its  beachhead  and  that  he 
had  won  his  battle.  'The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  takes  on  a  new 
quality  of  stubborn  courage  when 
you  know  that  Key  started  to 
write  it  before  the  fighting  was 
over,  while  the  outcome  was  still 
in  doubt. 

The  first  time  "The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner"  is  known  to  have 
been  sung  was  in  midmorning  of  a 
September  day  in  1814.  The  feat 
was  accomplished  by  a  Penn- 
sylvania militiaman  named 
Ferdinand  Durang,  assisted  by 
some  20  comrades  all  well 
fortified  with  juleps.  The  exact 
date  has  been  lost.  But  the  singers 
remembered  the  place  well.  It  was 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Holli- 
day  Street  theater  in  Baltimore. 


The  most  important  circumstance 
was  that  the  theater  stood  next 
door  to  a  one-story  frame  house 
in  which  a  Colonel  McConkey  did 
a  thriving  business  as  a  tavern 
keeper. 

Author  Unknown 

The  Pennsylvanians  had  come  to 
town  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
three-day  battle  about  which  some 
lawyer  had  scratched  off  a  poem 
that  was  "much  admired."  The 
music  was  no  problem,  since  the 
words  were  written  to  fit  the  tune 
of  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  a 
popular  song  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians undoubtedly  knew.  The 
chances  are  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  Francis  Scott  Key.  The 
newspapers  that  published  the  first 
three  printed  versions  of  his  poem 
didn't  think  the  author  mattered ; 
they  saved  a  line  of  type  by  leav- 
ing his  name  out.  And  the  title 
they  used  wasn't  "The  Star-Span- 
gled  Banner":  it  was  "The  De- 
fense of  Fort  McHenry." 

Song  of  Confidence 

That  morning  of  September  14 
when  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  his 
poem,  he  knew  that  his  country 
was  in  deadly  peril.  Its  valiant  but 
microscopic  navy  had  been  driven 
from  the  seas.  The  vaunted  Ameri- 
can invasion  of  Canada  had  ended 
in  humiliation.  Napoleon,  for  the 
moment,  at  least,  had  been  beaten. 
The  American  republic  stood  alone 
against  the  massive  power  of  Brit- 
ain. With  the  anxiety  which  this 
knowledge  kindled  in  him,  and  the 
fury  of  the  battle  to  fire  him,  Key 
was  inspired  to  write  his  song  of 
confidence  and  courage.  It  is  the 
unconquerable  song.  And  the 
manuscript  which  Key  wrote  out 
in  his  own  hand  is  one  of  the  great 
documents  in  our  heritage.  As  the 
anthem  of  a  nation  that  has  be- 
come the  guardian  of  freedom  in  a 
world  half  slave,  it  takes  on  a  so- 
cial and  historical  significance  that 
places  it  beside  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  End 


Star-Spangled  Anniversary 


By  .Doris  Ricker  Marston 


Twenty-five  years  ago  today  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  declared  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  our  national  an- 
them. Herbert  Hoover  in  signing  the  act 
only  made  official  a  fact  that  had  been 
achieving  more  and  more  significance  j 
through  the  years,  perhaps  since  the  day 
Daniel  Webster  heard  Jenny  Lind  sing 
it  at  Castle  Garden  and  started  the 
custom  of  rising. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  song,  written  , 
during  the  war  of  1812,  should  be  re-  I 
placed  by  one  with  more  peace-loving , 
sentiments;  however,  its  fervor  is  just  as  1 
real  and  inspiring  today  as  it  was  when  j 
it  was  written  more  than  140  years  ago.  j 

Americans  have  always  expressed  con-  i 
fidence  and  courage  in  the  face  of  na-  j 
tioaal  crises  and  that  was  what  Francis  ! 
Scott  Key  was  doing  when,  in  the  dawn  of  : 
September  14,  1814,  he  scribbled  the  j 
lines  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  on  i 
the  back  of  an  old  envelope,  a  habit  he  ; 
had  acquired  through  many  years  of, 
writing  poetry  in  spare  moments. 

The  story  is  a  familiar  one  to  most 
American  school  children,  but  for  those 
on  whose  history  books  the  dust  of  many 
years  has  gathered,  as  well  as  for  read- 
ers in  other  countries,  the  tale  bears  re- 
peating. 

Mr.  Key,  a  noted  Maryland  lawyer,  was 
resting  at  his  Georgetown  home  one  Au-  \ 
gust  evening  after  the  battle  of  Bladens-  I 
burg  (in  which  he  fought  as  a  volunteer 
of  the  Maryland  Light  Artillery),  when 
Richard  West  came  to  tell  him  of  the  ar- 
rest of  Dr.  William  Beanes  of  Marlbor- 
ough. I 

The  afternoon  of  the  battle,  Dr.  Beanes  i 
had  been  entertaining  several  friends  in  1 
his   garden   and  a   band   of  straggling 
British  soldiers,  in  high  spirits  because  of  i 
their  victory,  had  begun  plundering  in  the  j 
neighborhood.  Their  conduct  was  so  of-  i 
fensive  that  the  doctor  had  had  them  ar- 
rested and  put  in  jail.  One  had  escaped 
and  told  his  commanding  officer  a  highly  ! 
exaggerated  tale  of  the  incident. 

Admiral  Cockburn  had  sent  a  company  | 
of  marines  to  arrest  the  doctor.  They  had  ; 
dragged  him  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  | 
the  night  and  taken  him,  half-clad  astride 
a  bareback  mule,  to  the  British  lines.  Re- 
fused a  hearing,  he  had  been  put  in  irons  i 
aboard  a  British  ship. 

>    >-  *" 


West  now  begged  Key  to  help  his 
friend,  telling  the  lawyer  of  the  doctor's  | 
kindly  ministrations  among  the  British 
wounded  and  describing  the  anxiety  of  ^ 
his  fellow  townspeople  for  the  old  man's 
safety. 

It   was    a    dangerous   mission.    Both  I 
British  and  Americans  had  been  fighting  f 
desperately.  The  shores  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  had  been  ravaged  by  the  British  fleet  1 
and  Baltimore  was  threatened;  Landing  , 
on  the  southern  coast,  the  British  had  j 
wrecked  villages  and  plantations,  taken 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  burned  the 
Capitol  and  the  home  of  President  James  } 
Madison. 

Key  agreed  to  try  to  help  Dr.  Beanes 
and  applied  to  the  State  Department  for  | 
the  necessary  papers.  He  received  them  f 
September  3  and  went  on  horseback  to  j 
Baltimore"  to  secure  the  aid  of  Col.  John 
S.  Skinner,  agent  of  the  United  States  for  | 
the   parole   of   prisoners.    Together  on 
September  5  the  two .  men  sailed  in  i  the 
United   States   cartel  ship,   Minden,  to 
search  for  the  doctor. 

Key  and  Skinner  approached  Vice-Ad- 
miral Cochrane  at  a  crucial  moment,  for 
the  British  had  planned  an  attack  by 
land  and  sea  upon  Fort  McHenry,  Balti- 
more's main  means  of  defense.  He  treated 
the    men    courteously    and  eventually 


agreed  to  free  Dr.  Beanes,  but  he  refused 
them  permission  to  go  back  up  the  bay, 
for  he  realized  that  the  Americans  had 
seen  too  much. 

The  three  men  remained  on  HMS  Sur- 
prise for  a  time  and  then  were  trans- 
ferred under  guard  to  their  own  little 
flag-of -truce  boat.  All  day  on  September 
13,  the  men  walked  the  deck  and  watched 
the  bombardment.  Five  miles  away  they 
could  see  the  huge  American  flag  flying 
over  the  little  fort.  With  its  15  stars  and 
15  red  and  white  stripes,  it  looked  more 
like  a  peppermint  stick.  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  had  boasted  that  he  considered  the 
taking  of  Fort  McHenry  an  easy  task.  Key 
was  especially  concerned,  for  his  brother- 
in-law,  Judge  Nicholson,  was  assistant 
commander  of  the  fort. 

All  night  the  bombing  continued  and 
in  the  glare  of  the  shells  the  men  could 
see  the  outline  of  the  fort  and  the  city. 
The  lifting  of  the  early  morning  mist  and 
the  smoke  revealed  through  their  spy- 
glass a  tattered  Old  Glory  still  floating 
over  the  fort  Key  pulled  an  envelope 
from  his  pocket  and  began  t*  write,  still 
not  knowing  whether  British  or  Ameri- 
cans were  winning  the  battle. 

When  firing  ceased  around  eight  o'clock, 
they  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  in  sur- 
render or  abandonment,  and  Francis  Scott 
Key  wrote,  "O  say,  does  that  star- 
spangled  banner  yet  wave  o'er  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?" 

Later  they  were  to  learn  that  General 
Ross,  leading  the  land  troops  which  were 
supposed  to  surprise  the  Baltimore  forces 
from  the  rear,  had  been  killed  by  two 
Baltimore  youths,  who  gave  their  lives 
in  turn.  They  were  to  learn  also  that  only 
four  men  of  the  garrison  had  been  killed 
and  only  24  wounded. 

When  the  three  men  were  told  of  the 
British  defeat  and  given  permission  to  sail 
back  to  Baltimore,  Key  continued  to 
scribble.  A  popular  song  of  the  day,  "To 
Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  by  John  Stafford 
Smith,  had  been  in  his  thoughts  and  as  he 
wrote,  he  hummed  the  tune,  making  the 
words  fit.  He  finished  the  poem  as  they 
sailed  up  the  river  and  later  in  a  Balti- 
more hotel,  the  Fountain  Inn,  he  copied 
the  first  rough  draft,  evidently  throwing 
away  the  original  envelope. 

The  next  morning,  Key  walked  through 
the  rain  to  see  Judge  Nicholson  and  hear  I 
the  news  of  the  battle,  and  while  talk- 
ing with  his  brother-in-law,  he  showed 
him  the  poem.  The  judge  liked  it  so  much 
that  he  begged  permission  to  take  it  to  a 
newspaper  office.  Nicholson  went  first  to 
the  Baltimore  Patriot,  which  was  closed, 
and  continued  on  to  the  Baltimore  j 
American  office.  Here  fourteen-year-old 
Samuel  Sands  set  the  words  in  type  and 
printed  handbills  for  distribution 
throughout  the  city. 

Sam  had  been  taking  care  of  the  shop 
alone,  since  all  the  older  men  had  gone 
to  defend  their  city.  Not  until  many  years 
later  did  he  realize  that  his  part  in  the 
l  siege  of  Baltimore  would  go  down 
I  through  history  in  a  more  colorful  record 
than  did  the  fighting  part  played  by  other 
employees  of  the  newspaper. 

Francis  Scott  Key  did  not  attach 
enough  importance  to  his  poem  to  sign 
his  name.  He  first  called  it  "The  Defense 
of  Fort  McHenry."  The  original  copy  that 
he  had  made  in  his  hotel  room  was 
bought  by  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety June  27,  1953,  for  $26,400  from  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery  of  Baltimore.  The 
purchase  price  was  donated  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  Courtney  Jenkins  of  Baltimore  in 
memory  of  her  mother-in-law.  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Key  Jenkins,  daughter  of  a  first 
cousin  of  Francis  Scott  Key. 

Key  made  two  other  copies,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  other  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society  museum  in  Philadelphia. 

Since  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  flew 
over  Fort  McHenry,  the  two  stripes  added 
when  Vermont  and  Kentucky  joined  the 
Union  have  been  removed  and  the  Flag 
has  only  the  13  stripes  representing  the  13 
original  colonies;  however,  33  stars  have 
been  added. 

Even  more  than  Francis  Scott  Key,  we 
have  reason  to  sing, 

Blest  with  vict'ry  and  peace. 
May  the  heav'n  rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made 
And  preserved  us  a  nation! 


To    Prof.  JOSEPH    H.   DANIEL    of  Washington,  D. 
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The  Grandest  of  American  Patriotic  Songs,  by  FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY. 


Music  by  JAMES  M.  STEWART. 


Note.— :I  restore  to  this 
Dlcfleiiry."  Tt^' 


redding,  therefor ., 
why  should  it  be  so  called  and  used  ? 

I  may  not  have  succeeded  in  producin 
cultivated  voices,  and  I 


tune  worthy  of  the  grand  lyric,  but  T  have  composed  one  that  can  be  sunc  bv  common  as  well  nR 
an  .W«vm  with  an  ancestry  dating  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement  of  iawSJSf-ST™ 
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The  Immortal  Lyric  by  FKANCIS  SCOTT  KEY. 


Music  by  JAMES  M.  STEWART. 
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1.  O  say       cau  you     see        by      the    dawn's   ear  -  ly      light,     What  so  proud  •  ly  we 

2.  On    the    shore      dim  -  ly     seen    through  the      mists  from     the     deep,     Where  the    toe's    haugh  -  ty 

3.  O  thus        be     it       ev    -     er    when      free  -  men     shall    stand         Be    -    tween    their  loved 
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hailed        at  the 
host         in  dread 
homes        and  the 


light's 
lence 
des  - 


last  gleam  -  ing, 
re  -  pos    -  es 


Whose  stripes 
What  is  that 
Blest  with      vie  - 


and  bright  stars    through  the 
which   the    breeze       o'er  the 
t'ry    and    peace       may  the 
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